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THE OUTLOOK. 


ENATOR Sherman has introduced a bill into Con- 

gress for the purpose of settling, at least tempo 
rarily, the silver question. This bill discontinues the 
prese it coinage of the silver dollar. It directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to purchase, from time to 
time, silver bullion in bars, not less tian two million 
nor more than four million ounces troy a month, and 
issue therefor coin certificates in denominations not 
less than ten dollars each, receivable for customs and 
taxes, redeemable in coin. It also provides that the 
Treasurer sball issue similar certificates in exchange 
for the present standard silver dollars or gold coin. 
This bill is in the nature of avompromise. Certainly 
it does not settle the question now at issue in the 
United States; it only postpones the settlement of 
that quertiou. The Government is not to coin this 
silver, only to purchase and hold it as a basis for 
paper currency. The paper issued upon this basis is 
not to be silver certificates, but coin certificates, 
redeemable either in silver or guld. These coin cer- 
tifica.es are not made a legal tender ; of course the 


uncoined silver is not a legal tender. This bill has 
the advantage that it puts an end to ihe coinage of 
eighty cent dollars, and provides for calling them in. 
It has the disadvantage that it provides for the con- 
tinued purchase of silver before the question whether 
the country needs any more has been settled, and it 
establishes a practically bimetallic currency before 
the question wheth2r such a currency can be estab- 
lished except by international agreement has been 
determined. There are some political questions 
which can best be settled by compromise ; the silver 
question is not one of them. It needs to be thor- 
oughly thought out, and its final settlement rea-hed 
as the result of agitation. 





The contest between the President and the Senate 
has reached a new phase. The Senate by resolution 
has called for all the papers on file in the Department 
of Justice relating to the management and conduct 
of the office of the United States Attorney for the 
Southern District of Alabama, its object being to 
ascertain the reason why Mr. George M. Dustin, the 
incumbent, was removed by the President. In reply 
the Attorney General says, acting under direction of 
the President, ‘‘ that it is not considered that the 
public interests will be promoted by compliance with 
said resolution, and the transmissien of papers and 
documents therein mentioned to the Senate in 
executive session.” All the papers relating to the 
new appointee have been already sent in to the Sen 
‘ate. There is some newspaper talk—whether it 
reflects talk in the Senate or not we cannot judge— 
about issuing a subpoena requiring Mr. Garland to 
appear before the Senate with these papers ; and it is 
editorially suggested by the “Tribune” that the 
matter may be referred to a committee who would 
apply for an inspection of the papers and thus ‘‘ the 
difficulty will be overcome.” As we have already 
pointed out, the question involves the constitutional 
rights and duties of the Executive, and it is one on 
which a plausible, if not a strong, argument could be 
made on either side. Wedo not think ‘the diffi- 
culty will be overcome” by any device for getting 
the papers before the Senate by a side door or through 
a window. The President has concluded that it is 
his constitutional prerogative to suspend or remove 
without assigning any reason. So long as his reasons 
are demanded by the Senate as matter of right, so 
long, we suspect, he will withhold them, and the 
question which is constitutionally right can be settled 
only by reference toa judicial tribunal. The ques- 
tion has never before been raised in such form as to 
secure settlement. Meanwhile the issue already 
presented is giving rise to serious discussion of the 
feasibility of opening the Senate doors and consider- 
ing all appointments in public session. It is inti- 
mated that the President specially objects to the 
discussion of his removals in secret session. Of 
course this objection could be easily removed ; but 
we judge that he is clear that removals belong to 
the Executive Department, and that this prerogative 
is one not to be surrendered to or shared with the 
Senate. 





The facts respecting the present telephone war, 
when disentangled from all surplusage, appear to be, 
as thus far reported in the press, substantially as 
follows: A company was organized in 1883, both for 
telegraphic and telephonic purposes—two companies 
in form, though one in fact—based on certain patents 
belonging to a Mr. Rogers. In order to secure their 
aid and co-operation, capital stock of the companies, 
to a large amount, was given to five prominent gen- 
tlemen ; namely, Joseph E. Johnston, I. G. Harris, 
A. H. Garland, Casey Young, and J. D. O. Atkins. At 
the time all these geutlemen were in the opposition, 
and there are no reasons, now, at | ast, known tothe 
public, for supposing that they would become iden 
tified with a Democratic administration if one should 
come into power. When the present Administration 





did come into power, Mr. Garland became Attorney- 





General, Mr Johnston Railroad Commissioner, and 
Mr. Atkins Indian Commissioner. The law provides 
that proceedings may be commenced in the name of 
the United States by the Attorney General, to set 
aside any patent on the ground that it was fraudu- 
lently obtained. Last summer Mr. Garland was asked 
to authorize such proceedings to set aside the Bell 
Telephone patent. He refused to have anything to do 
with the matter, because of his interest in the rival 
patents. The applicstion was then made to Mr. Goode, 
Slicitor-General, who, with somewhat suspicious 
expedition, authorized the commencement of such 
proceedings. The President subsequently interfered, 
and by his request the matter was referred to Secretary 
Lamar, who 1s not alleged to have any interest, direct 
or indirect, in the matter. He heard arguments for 
and against the application, the Bell Telephone being 
fully represented, and decided that a prima facie 
case was made sufficient to justify the institutiag of 
a suit by the United States as requested. These are, 
we believe, all the material facts in the case, and 
they do not, in our opinion, constitute any sufficient 
basis for the charge of corruption ou the part of the 
United States officials. Still less do they furnish any 
ground whatev-r for the demand that Mr. Lamar 
leave the Cabinet. 





But though they do not justify the inferences 
which a partisan press has drawn from them, they 
do;give occasion for saying with emphasis what, afier 
the disclosures in the case of the Credit Mobilier, 
there ought to have been no necessity for saying 
again, that no public man ought ever to consent to 
receive a gift of either stock or money from any cor- 
poration or commercial enterprise; and that ro 
public man can do so without rendering himself 
liable to suspicions of a serious character whenever 
the facts become known. Mr. Garland, who ac- 
cepted the stock, can never again stand qvite as high 
in public estimation as Mr. Hewitt, who declined it. 
It is not at all uncommon for gentlemen who de- 
sire to organize a corporation to secure as some of 
their incorporators men of reputation and influence, 
and to give them, as a gratuity, an interest in the 
corporation to secure their influence. But this is 
always a reprehensible practice, whether it is a clergy- 
man who rcceives a book and recommends the agent 
to his congregation, or a scientific expert who receives 
stock in a mine and bears witness to the value of its 
output, or a Congressman who receives stock in a 
corporation and is expected to lend it the sanction 
of nis name; and in the latter case it subjects the 
recipient to peculi»rly odious suspicions. Any man 
who makes his influence a marketable article is sure 
to lose it altogether when the fact becomes known. 
But, though this practice deserves condemnation, it 
is so far common that the mere fact that Congress- 
men have received stock which they have not 
paid cash for constitutes in itself alone no evi- 
dence of a deliberate corrupt purpose on their 
pert. Meanwh le, readers of the daily press, which 
has commenced a bombardment on the ge: tleman in 
question, wili do well to remember that the Bell Tele- 
phone Oumpany is one of the wealthiest of our cor- 
porations ; that it possesses a monopoly over an 
invention that has become a necessity in commercial 
business ; and that it cannot be expected to yield its 
advantage without a fierce battle to re ain it. Cor- 
ruption is a game which two can play at, and editors 
are not immaculate any more than Congressmen. 
To which we may add that the discovery of the facts 
we have given above furnish ammunition for a polit- 
ical campaign which neither a partisan Republican 
nor &@ partisan anti reform Democrat could be ex- 
pected to ignore. Other developments may change 
the aspect of this case, Lut at present the newspaper 
controversies about the matter possess the appearance 
of being an incident in a life and death struggle 
between two corporations, one of which has great 
wealth and the other great expectations. Mr. Gar- 
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land ought to give every facility to the investigation 
just ordered by Congress. 


The bill proposed by the Oopyright League for 
international copyright was presented last week to 
the Senate Committee, and its passage urged by Dr. 
Howard Crosby, George Ticknor Ourtis, Horace E. 
Scudder, and James R. Lowell, presenting the interest 
of the authors, and Henry Holt and Mr. Estes, of Estes 
& Lauri&t, presenting the interest of the publishers. 
The latter gentleman put forcibly a point which The 
Christian Union has frequently urged. His house, 
he said, ‘‘had absolutely been obliged to refuse to 
entertain the idea of publishing American manu- 
scripts, and returned hundreds of manuscripts of 
American authors unopened, simply because it was im- 
possible to make the books of most American authors 
pay, unless they were first published and acquired 
recognition through the columns of the magazines.” 
The American author in seeking a market is compelled 
to compete with foreign authors to whom the pub- 
lisher is not required to pay anything. Thus the ab- 
sence of international copyright is an injustice to 
the American as well as to the foreign author. It robs 
them both. The bill proposed for correcting this in- 
justice is very simple. It gives a copyright to au- 
thors of those countries which give a copyright to 
authors of America ; it applies only to books hereafter 
copyrighted ; and it makes the proclamation of the 
President of the United States that equality of au- 
thors’ rights exist in any country conclusive evidence 
of that fact. It was suggested to the committee that 
the copyright should only apply to books printed in 
this country ; and Senator Hawley, who has charge 
of the bill, is reported as saying that he has no ob- 
jection to this modification. It is also understood 
that while the authors do not believe in the justice of 
this provision, they prefer to take copyright with it 
than not to get copyright at all. We have com- 
mented on this bill in another column. 





A fisherman, Captain Robson, of Gloucester, Mass., 
has, in a few words before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, thrown more light on the fisher- 
men’s grievances and demands than—no ! we will not 
say more light than the Congressmen and the news- 
papers, but light enough to clear up something of 
the confusion which Congressmen and the newspapers 
have made on the subject. He says that the supplies 
for Canadian vessels are admitted to their ports free ; 
that it is the British policy to tax the profits, not the 
property employed in navigation, and that the British 
Government gives a bounty to their fishermen and 
their fishing vessels. On the American side, on the 
other hand, the capital employed in fishing is taxed 
and the materials imported for building vessels are 
taxed, and these taxes are so heavy that the Amer- 
ican fisherman pays to the State and Federal Govern- 
ment one-third the value of every fish he catches. If 
these are the facts, the fishermen have a grievance ; 
they have a right to ask such legislation as will put 
their fish on a par with that brought to our market 
by the Canadian fishermen. And if America 
imposes taxes on the fishermen which the Oanadian 
Government does not, the American Government 
should either put a like tax on Oanadian fish or take 
the tax off the American fisherman. Butif itis true 
that the American fisherman is paying one-third the 
value of his catch in taxation, he isa very much over- 
taxed individual. 





Indications multiply of the rapid spread of the 
spirit of antagonism between the German and Slavonic 
races of Europe. The changed attitude of Hungary 
toward the two races has already been commented 
upon in these columns, as well as the increasing dif- 
ficulties which the heterogeneous mass of peoples 
under the rule of the Austrian Government find in 
their path. Not long ago there was a dispute in the 
Austrian Parliament so bitter that the members 
almost came to blows. In Russia the anti-German 
feeling is frequently manifested, and perhaps the 
best indication of its permanence is the fact that 
the Government is forcing the Russian language on 
its German subjects in the Baltic provinces. A good 
deal of indignation has been aroused of late by the 
arbitrary expulsion of Poles from Germany under the 
order of Prince Bismarck. Our readers will remem- 
ber that, when the German statesman was asked for 
an explanation, he waived the whole question by 
interposing a technical objection. It has been hopei 
that an expression of feeling on the part of the Ger- 
mans themselves would arrest this barbarous expul- 
sion of an emigrant people; but the language of the 
Emperor at the recent opening of the Prussian Par- 





liament, and, later, Bismarck’s speech in the Land- 
tag, make it clear that the action of the German 
C: ancellor was in accordance with the settled policy 
of the German State. The Emperor said: ‘‘ The 
swamping of the German by the Polish element in 
some of our eastern provinces imposes on the Govy- 
ernment the duty of taking steps calculated to assure 
the existence and development of the German popu- 
lation there, and measures are now being drafted for 
this purpose.” 


Bismarck has followed the declaration of the Em- 
peror by a long and violent speech on the subject in 
the Prussian Landtag. He declared that the Poles 
were constantly intriguing against the Government, 
and that by their efforts, in connection with the 
Opposition in the German Parliament, a majority was 
secured against the Crown. Accordingly the Goy- 
ernment has determined to buy out all the real estate 
owred by Polish nobles in Prussian Poland, expel 
them, put in their place German colonists, and pre 
vent the latter from marrying Poles. This is to be done 
at an expense of about $75,000,000 to the State. 
Moreover, the restoration of Poland is never to be con- 
ceded by Germany. To these extraordinary declara- 
tions Bismarck added the further threat that in case 
the Opposition in the Reichstag continued, the major- 
ity will be disregarded and the Government conducted 
in the face of it. This speech is interpreted as indi- 
cating either a dissolution of the Reichstag or a 
forcible interference with the German Parliament by 
some kind of coup d'état. 








It looks as if the Greeks would give troublein spite 
of the attempt of the Great Powers to keep them in 
order. The fall of the Salisbury Ministry they will 
regard asa great stroke of good fortune. Salisbury 
would have ordered the English fleet to the Pirzus 
on the slightest appearance of aggressive action 
against the Turks; Mr. Gladstone, on the other 
hand, bas always been the leader of Phil-Hellenism in 
England, the firm friend of Greek independence and 
of the Greek race during his whole life. His antip- 
athy to the Turk is quite as marked as his friendship 
for the Greek, and the Greeks will count upon non- 
interference from him at the very least. A Liberal 
Ministry would probably not object to a further 
division of Turkey at the hands of Greece; they 
would doubtless be quite willing to see the Greeks 
take Orete, Epirus, and a part of Macedonia ; but the 
other Powers are afraid of that total collapse of 
Turkey which they have so long prevented by holding 
each other at bay—a body of creditors all anxious to 
seize the property of the debtor, and all equally un- 
willing that any one sheuld have a preference. The 
Turks are better equipped on the water than the 
Greeks, but the Greeks are immeasurably better sea- 
men, and it is upon this superiority, together with 
the sympathy of Europe, that they rely for success in 
a struggle with their ancient enemies. 


The verdiet of $10,000 recently rendered in a libel 
case against the Toronto ‘‘ Mail,” of Canada, is, 
so far as we remember, quite unprecedented in 
American jurisprudence. The plaintiff, who was 
of opposite politics from the ‘‘ Mail,” was accused 
of participating in ballot-box frauds; and when 
he sued for libel the ‘‘ Mail” justified—that is, 
asserted the truth of—the charge. At thesametime 
it maintained that the original article was written in 
a humorous vein, and was not to be taken as aserious 
statement. The jury gave a verdict of $6,000 for the 
original libel, and added $4,000 because of the plea 
of justification. We do not, of course, pass any 
judgment upon the merits of the case, which has been 
appealed by the defendant ; but, assuming that the 
jury were rigat in their judgment as to the facts, the 
verdict indicates a tendency of public thought in the 
right direction. The practice of throwing out all sorts 
of charges against candidates for office has wrought 
incalculable damage in many ways—degrading our 
politics, deterring honorable men whose reputation is 
dear to them from becoming candidates, and breed- 
ing a public familiarity with corruption that has 
grown into contempt. The newspaper should be free 
to say what it will without previous censorship ; but 
the American press would be a great deal better than 
it is to-day if it were held toa strict account by a 
few $10,000 verdicts for unconscionable political 
libels. 








As we go to press the announcement comes of the 
death of the Rev. Dr. O. L. Goodell, of St. Louis. It 
is hardly necessary to add as a comment on this sad 
intelligence that Dr. Goodell was one of the foremost 
clergymen in the Congregational pulpit of the West ; 





a man of fine character, large ability, and noble 
earnestness. His death was in some sense the penalty 
of his courage. His attack a number of years ago on 
the lawlessness and disorder of St. Louis was met by 
a brutal assault from a pair of footpads, one of 
whom dealt him a severe blow on the head from a 
slung-shot. Dr. Goodell never really recovered from 
this assault. He was in the prime of life, and will 
be greatly missed by the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, of which he was pastor, by the Congrega- 
tional church at large, and by all the good interests 
which he served so faithfully in the West. 

Joseph Cook recently declared that the American 
people were the most drunken race on the planet. 
The Rochester ‘‘ Democrat” takes this bit of rhetoric 
seriously, and proceeds to give the following statis- 
tical reply : 

‘In 1884 the Statistical Bureau of Switzerland published 
an exhaustive report on the consumption of spirits in va- 
rious countries in the world. From it we take the following 
table, showing the per capita mapa) 
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As to the consumption of malt liquors in the various coun- 
tries of the world, we are indebted to Mr. G. Thomann’s 
* Liquor Laws of the United States,’ published in 1885, for 
the following table: 


COUNTRY. GALLONS. COUNTRY. GALLONs. 
Great Britain.... .... 990,000,000 , Austro- AMAT» 280,000,000 
GOTMANT ....cccccesss 900.000.000 | Belgium. . . 210,250,000 
United — Ao 600,0::0,0 0 Netherlands. . 34,000.000 
France.... .......... 175,000,000 | Denmark ......... 28,000,000 
Switzerland. . . 18,500,000 | Sweden............ 21,000,C00 


In other mente: the per capita consumption of malt liquors 
in Switzerland is about 45 gallons; in Belgium is 34; in 
England, 33; in Germany, 20; in Denmark, 14; in the 
United States, 11; in the other couatries named, lesser 
amounts. In other words, the United States stande eleventh 
among the nations of the earth in the per capita consump- 
tion of spirits, and sixth in the per capita consumption of 
malt liquors.”’ 

Exactness of statement is not to be looked for in a 
partisan speech, and Mr. Joseph Cook’s speech was a 
plea for the third party. The truth is, probably, that 
no people drink less or are less drunken than those 
of native American blood. Drinking and drunk- 
enness are chiefly imported habits; and among 
the true American race there is probably less drink- 
ing, and certainly less drunkenness, than before the 
great Washingtonian movement of forty years ago. 





Thursday, January 28, was observed as the day of 
prayer for colleges. In New York Oity special 
exercises were held at the Union Theological Semi 
nary, which were conducted in what we may call a 
journalistic spirit. Letters were read from the presi- 
dents of seven of the leading colleges, giving some 
account of the moral condition of their respective 
institutions. It must be expected that on such an 
occasion even a college president will give a bright- 
hued picture of his own college. If it has infirmities 
he will not wish to invite attention to them in a 
competitive exhibition with rival colleges. Still, 
making all due allowance for this, the reports of 
last Thursday, as they will be found on another page, 
indicate a decided moral growth. President Eliot 
of Harvard, Seelye of Amherst, Knox of Lafayette, 
and ex-President Hopkins of Williams, all bore 
strong and explicit testimony to the improvement of 
students, both in temperance views and in temper- 
ance practice; Dr. Hopkins noting the fact that 
formerly a pledge not to use intoxicating liquor on 
college ground was required, but is now no longer 
considered necessary. Hazing is reported as disap- 
pearing, and athletics as on the whole tending to 
discourage lower and vicious amusements. 





The ‘‘ Herald” publishes an interview with Mr. 
Palmer, the manager of the Madison Square Theater, 
which presents a pessimistic view of the condition of 
the drama. ‘‘I think,” he is quoted as saying, ‘‘ that 
the stage to-day is a greater evil than any other 
institution we have. Nothing else does so much 
harm to the young men and young women of this 
city.” He attributes this to the craze for scenic and 
disreputable displays, and to the demand for 
unhealthful excitement from ‘‘ people who live in 
fashionable flats and brown-stone fronts, who are 
right on the edge of their finances and worried to 
death over business troubles.” He has but very little 
hope of any good American dramas being written in 
cur time. Indeed, the only hopeful sign which he 
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sees connected with the modern theater is the fact 
‘‘that in the second-class theaters, where the working 
people go, legitimate drama is doing as well as it ever 
did.” How far this representation of the drama can 
be relied upon, and how far it is the pessimistic view 
of a perhaps disappointed man, we have no means of 
judging. But while such reports as this are given to 
the public, the clergy may certainly be excused for 
not recommending their congregations to attend the 
theater as a great moral educator, or even to lend a 
hand in the endeavor to reform it. Meanwhile the 
American opera and the German opera in New York 
City certainly indicate an improvement in that 
department of dramatic art. 





The New York State Assembly has passed a resolu- 
tion favoring a suspension of the Silver Coinage act. 
——lt is reported that Archbishop Gibbons, of Balti 
more, is to be made a Cardinal by the Pope.——Mr. 
Charles J. Canda has qualified as Assistant United 
States Treasurer at New York.——The text of the 
treaty between France and Madagascar has been 
submitted to the Chamber of Deputies.——The 
trial of General Alexunder Shaler in New York, on 
a charge of accepting a bribe to purchase certain 
land for armory sites, resulted in a disagreement of 
the jury. It is understood that ten voted for convic- 
tion, two for acquittal. ——The Dakota bill has been 
warmly debated in the United States Senate the last 
week.——A general boycott has been organized in Gal- 
veston against the Mallory Company by the Knights of 
Labor. Another railroad blockade is feared.——In 
Ohio the Democratic and Republican Senate caucuses 
have appointed a conference committee which is dis- 
cussing a plan to investigate the Hamilton County 
contested cases. In other respects the situation is 
unchanged.—Mr. Murat Halstead, of the Cin- 
cinnati ‘‘Commercial Gazette,’ and Mr. J. J. 
McDowell, of the ‘‘ Enquirer,” have been prosecuted 
for publishing lottery advertisements.——The New 
York cigar-makers have not yet come to terms with 
the manufacturers. ——Another revolution is threat- 
ened on the Isthmus of Panama.——The St. Peters- 
burg police have discovered another Nihilists’ p‘ot, 
and have arrested the conspirators. ——Secretary 
Bayard has again been afflicted. His wife died on 
Sunday last, after a few days’ illness, caused prima- 
rily by the shock incident to the sudden death of her 
daughter.—Many of the employees of the Pennsyl- 
vania Road are dissatisfied with the new rule requir- 
ing them to join a relief association. 


THE ENGLISH POLITICAL SITUATION. 


VENTS move rapidly in Eogland. Before The 
Christian Union reaches its readera this week 
Mr. Gladstone will prubably have announced his new 
Cabinet, and the immense task of governing the 
British Empire will have settled down again upon the 
shoulders of the one man who seems equal to the 
undertaking. The Conservatives have met with an- 
other defeat through their own lack of generalship. 
Since the death of Lord Beaconsfield the Conservative 
party has been without leadership. Lord Salisbury, 
while he has great ability, lacks entirely the tact, 
patience, and judgment of a political leader. The 
recent elections resulted in a practical victory for the 
Conservatives. They had established what promised 
to be cordial relations with the Parnellites. Lord 
Beaconsfield would have so managed affairs as to 
put solid ground under his feet. Lord Salisbury has 
so mismanaged that he has lost all the advantage of 
position which he had gained during the seven 
months of his administration. 

Mr. Gladstone's adroit use of the public press to 
take England partially into his confidence in the 
Home Rule scheme detached the Irish vote from the 
Conservatives and rallied it to his own party. The 
Conservatives, foreseeing that their lease of office 
was to be short, determined to go out on some 
measure looking to the repression of disorder in Ire- 
land, and then to appeal to the country as the 
champions of law and order ; an appeal which never 
falls on deaf ears in England. But here, too, the 
Liberal leader outgeneraled them. Mr. Collings in- 
troduced an amendment to the Queen’s speech, 
regretting that no relief was promised to the agricult- 
ural laborers and no facilities offered for acquiring 
laborers’ allotments and small holdings of land. 
And on this issue the Government was defeated by a 
majority of seventy-vine; the Parnellites and the 
Liberals, with a few notable exceptions, voting 
together. The result left the Conservatives no 
alternative but to go out of office ; they could not 





appeal to the country on an issue which would have 
aroused the antagonism of the new constituency of 
voters throughout the entire kingdom. The Liber- 
als had put them in such a position that they could 
only pack their baggage and leave, without raising so 
much as a protest. 

This result is significant in several directions. 
Among the Liberals who voted with the outgving 
Government were Lord Hartington and about twenty 
other members of the Whig section, and it remains 
to be seen whether this considerable secession of the 
Whig element is permanent, or whethor the deserters 
will come back into camp one by one as future 
issues arise. Mr. Gladstone's personal influence with 
Lord Hartington is known to be very great, and it is 
quite possible that this influence may be successful 
in securing the return to Liberalism of one of its 
most conservative and trusted leaders. It is clear, 
however, that the radical wing of the party has 
scored another victory, and adecisive one. The issue 
on which the Government was defeated was one of 
the three issues which Mr. Chamberlain endeavored 
to make in the recent campaign, and which Mr. 
Gladstone and a majority of the Liberal leaders at- 
tempted to smother. These Liberals have now come 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s position, for the moment at 
least, and by their votes in a parliamentary crisis 
have committed themselves to the laborers’ allot- 
ment scheme. In the new Cabinet it is safe to pre- 
dict that the Radicals will hold the balance of power, 
and the new democracy which has so lately exercised 
the right of suffrage for the first time will find itself 
represented almost at once by a Govarnment com- 
mitted to a democratic programme. 

The fall of the Salisbury Cabinet, and the return 
of Mr. Gladstone to power under these circum- 
stances, gives the Irish question the first place in 
Parliament, as well as before the coun‘ry—a place 
which it will hold until it is decisively settled. The 
rapidity with which the public mind has moved dur- 
ing the last few months is indicated by the fact that 
Mr. Parnell has been talked of in connection with a 
Cabinet position. No Irish politician could take such 
a position without instantly forfeiting whatever 
political influence he possessed at home; but the 
fact that Englishmen have for a moment considered 
such a thing possible is very significant. There is lit- 
tle doubt but that Mr. Gladstone, upon his accession 
to power, will immediately introduce some measure 
which will represent to a very considerable extent the 
desires of the Irish party in Parliament. The spirit 
of both the Irish and Liberal parties on the Irish 
question is far more conciliatory and rational than it 
has ever been before in the history of its unhappy 
controversy. Mr. Gladstone has probably learned 
that Ireland can only be governed through the 
Irish ; and if, as we believe, he will frame a measure 
which will commit Ireland to self-government, with 
proper restrictions to protect the rights of the Protest- 
ant minority, aud to prevent a conflict of interests 
between Ireland and England, he will crown his 
long and noble service to England and to the world 
with the supreme achievement of his life. 








THOU SHALT NOT STEAL. 


**In vain we call old notions fudge, 
And bend our conscience to our dealing : 
The ten commandments will not budge, 
And stealing will continue stealing.” 
HE February ‘‘Century Magazine” devotes 
several pages to a symposium of authors on the 
subject of International Copyright. Of course they 
all agree in demanding it as matter of right ; some of 
them add reasons for it as matter of policy. The 
above verse from James Russell Lowell heads the 
symposium, and it covers the ground. Objection: 
International copyright will deprive us of cheap 
literature ; we can no longer buy our English novels 
for fifteen cents. Answer: ‘Stealing will continue 
stealing.” Objection: The English printers can 
manufacture books more cheaply than the American ; 
if the American publisher is required to pay the 
English author for his ideas, the English publisher 
can undersell the American in the American market. 
Answer :** Stealing will continue stealing.” This is 
the argument for international copyright in a nut- 
shell. ‘*Thou shalt not steal” comprises the whole 
of the plantiff’s case. 

For let it be distinctly understood that the authors 
ask no favors, and are entitled to none. Senator 
Hawley, who has the bill in charge, is reported as 
saying that he has no objection to a clause requir- 
ing all copyrighted books to be printed irf the United 





States. This must be because half a loaf is better 
than no bread. There is no justice in such a condi- 
tion. If the author asked a bonus he might well be 
required to help give one to the publisher. But he 
asks nothing of the sort. He is not an ‘‘ infant in- 
dustry ” clamoring for ‘‘ protection.” He hasideas ; 
their market value is his livelihood; and he asks 
that the law which protects the right of every other 
laborer to the product of his labor shall protect him 
in the right to the product of his pen. Doubtless 
American publishers have made a great deal of 
money by excluding English publishers from the 
American market, because the English publisher had 
to pay the author for his ideas, and the American 
publisher could take them without paying for them. 
But this is no reason why he should go on making 
money by this method. If the present tariff on 
books is not sufficient for the protection of the printer, 
let him ask for a higher tariff ; but there is no reason 
why his demand for Government patronage should 
be mixed up with the author’s demand for Govern- 
ment protection of his rights. The law might just 
as well require as a condition of granting a patent 
that the patented article should be manufactured in 
the United States. 

As to cheap literature, there is no reason for fearing 
that copyright would put an end to it. There would 
be still a vast body of literature which is not copy- 
right, constantly increased by the expiration of the 
copyright term. Moreover, a great market makes 
cheap goods. Books have been high in Great Britain 
because their readers have been few. Popular educa- 
tion is already enlarging the market and cheapening 
books. We ought not to steal because stealing costs 
less than buying and paying for our goods. But in 
this case stealing has not even this poor excuse. 
‘*Cheap bread,” said Hood, ‘‘is as desirable and 
necessary as cheap books; but it hath not yet been 
thought just or expedient to ordain that all corn-fields 
shall be public property.” But if the corn-fields were 
made public property, no one would plant corn, and 
bread would grow dear. That is just what has 
happened in America, where literature is only kept 
alive by the newspaper and periodical press. 

The ‘‘Century Magazine” is right in suggesting 
that international copyright would do more than any 
other single measure to restore the confidence of the 
educated classes in Congress. They cannot be expected 
to entertain a supreme confidence in Congress if 
Congress does not know that honesty is the best 
policy, and that honesty is right whether it is policy 
or no. 


INSURANCE THAT DOES NOT INSURE. 


E have more than once expressed our opinion 
in favor of life insurance. It is the duty of 
every man to provide for his family. He ought not, 
if by any reasonable precaution he can avoid it, leave 
his widow and children to know the poignancy of 
anxiety and possible poverty in addition to that of 
personal bereavement. Nor is there, on the whole, 
any better way to guard against this catastrophe than 
by life insurance. It is true that even into life in- 
surance companies thieves sometimes break through 
and steal ; that even life insurance riches sometimes 
take to themselves wings and fly away. But this is 
rare. We have not the statistics at hand, but it is 
our strong conviction that no investment is safer 
than an investment in a legitimate life insurance 
company. Its directors feel a certain degree of per- 
sonal responsibility as guardians of the widow and 
the fatherless. The State exercises a constant super- 
vision over these companies, and requires an annual 
statement of their receipts, expenditures, and invest- 
ments. It is true that if the insured were to put his 
premium out at interest every year, and compound 
the interest, at the end of a long lifetime he would 
probably have more than the life insurance company 
will give him. But it is also true that few men will 
do this unless they put themselves, as it were, under 
bonds to do it, as one does by taking out a policy ; 
and it is also true that it is only in case one’s life is 
prolonged that his family will be provided for by his 
savings, while by life insurance it will be provided 
for if he is suddenly cut off. 

But if legitimate life insurance is a blessing to the 
family and a duty of its natural protector, illegiti- 
mate life insurance is a delusion for the one and a 
blunder of the other. The gambling mania has 
seized life insurance also; and between the legiti- 
mate and the illegitimate form there is a difference 
as great as between legitimate trade and illegitimate 
speculation ; and also, unfortunately, a resemblance 
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as specious. What is called the Tontine plan is, in 
its simplest form, substantially this: A group of ten 
or more combine, pay in their premiums for a defi- 
nite period, say twenty years ; agree that if any one 
member defaults in his payment he shall lose all that 
he has paid ; if he dies before the twenty years, his 
heirs shall receive the face of his policy—a sum con 
siderably less than the same annual premiums weuld 
give his family on an ordinary life policy; and that 
the amount remaining in the pool at the end of the 
twenty years shall be divided among the survivors 
If the reader will attentively consider this, he will 
see that it scarcely deserves the name of life insur- 
ance. 

It gives little to the widow and the fatherless, much 
to the living husband and father. Life insu ance is 
a co-opera'ive scheme by which many men agree to 
contribute to the support of each other’s families in 
case of death, the consideration of each man’s contri- 
bution while he lives being the amount his family 
will receive when he dies. The Tontine plan is a co 
operative schere by which many men agree to con- 
tribute a little to the family of the dying, the bulk to 
the wealtn of the surviving. One supports the 
bereaved at the cost of the survivors ; the other 
enriches the survivors at the cost of the bereaved. 

There are several forms of modified Tontine ; but 
they are ail built on the same general ground plan ; 
all start from the same base; and all divide an 
accumulated fund among survivors after a term of 
years. 

In the controversy which has been going on for 
some time past in our advertising columns and else 
where we take no part. The companies represented 
in this controversy are all companies of good stand 
ing in the community. We have no personal in- 
terest in any of them. The charges which have 
been imported into the controversy by a third party 
as a kind of amicus cwrie against one of these com 
panies we believe to be utterly unfounded. They 
look very like an ing: nious attempt to divert public 
attention from the real issue. Of that issue we have 
been a not uninterested spectator. Nor, if we may 
judge from some letrers received from correspondents, 
have our -ubscribers been indifferent to it. We cannot 
undertake to tell them what is the best life insurance 
company. But we do not hesitate to advise them to 
leave severely alone avy policy of insurance, how 
ever framed, which promises small returas to the wife 
and family in case of the early decease of the husband 
and father, and makes up for it by promixing him a 
large return if he lives long enough to participate in 
the division of the pool at the end of the allotted term ; 
we a'lvise them to recognize no life insurance as 
legitimate which is not framed and conducted in the 
interest of the widow and the fatherless in the event 
of the death of their natural supporter. This alone 
is life insurance ; the other, however skillfully it way 
be disguised, is not entitled to that honored name. 








POVERTY AND DRINK. 


HE vice of int mperance amon» working people 
is no the prominent cause of ‘heir bardsbi. s. 
One hears it often said, among well-meaning people, 
who take only a surface outlook upon the prevailing 
soci 1 discontent: ‘‘ Let workingmen leave off beer, 
keep out of saloons, be sober and temperate, and 
most of their troubles will disa pear like frostwork 
in the sunshine.” itis true tbat Chicago Commu 
nists ha e little claim upon publi. sympathy until they 
dethrone Gambrinus, and crown sobriety with the 
laurel pledge of their abstinence ; that labor agitators 
of the Justus Schwab type must keep ou. of saloons, 
aud adopt another business than that of loafer at 
large, if they wish the support of intelligent American 
mechauvics ; that. the habit of tippling among young 
men engaged in mechanical pursuits, mostly without 
families, seriously : inders their moral advancement ; 
that working people, like millionaires, stock- brokers, 
farmers, and college s'udents, and the rest of man- 
kind generally, sometimes speud in drink what they 
ought to save or give. 

But intemperance among working people, consid- 
ered as a body, is, in the first place, greatly exagger- 
ated ; aud, in the second place, the evil complained 
of is often the effect of discouragement, trouble, 
want of work—ia a word, heart-sickness—and not 
the cause of an industrial condi'io. which ‘s clearly 
the product of vicicus principles in economic science 
and legislation. Skilled mechanics are generally 
sob r men. Thre are many and sorrowful excep- 
tions ; nevertheless, in »ll departments of industry 
where skill is required temperance is the rule. Only 





recently three hundred workmen employed in the 
carriage-shops of an Eastern city indignantly re- 
buked, it: a set of printed resolutions, the affirmation 
of an employer ina meeting'of masters, that their 
misfortunes were caused by intemperance. We are 
told that five hundred thousand skilled artisans are 
now unemployed. Why? Certainly not because they 
are drunkards. It cannot be denied by any intelli- 
gent man that trade industries have suffered griev- 
ously in the past ten years. Good—perhaps not the 
very best—mechanics have needed work. - Lacking 
it, their families have endured many deprivations. 
Can we metamorphose mal production, limitations of 
home market for our industrial products, the com- 
bina'ion aystem to keep up prices, and other suicidal 
forces, into beer and whi-ky, and then charge all the 
ensuing misery to the workingman’s thirst for liquor? 
Did rum precipitate tre railroad strikes of 1877? 
Gross injustice did; and men were drawn into that 
maelstrom of fury by their sore distress, only to be 
told by certain newspapers thet their poverty was 
due to intemperance. Are wo.en who sew garments 
for daughters of wealth in attic rooms, where life 
apd hope are ebbing fast—are they drunken with 
wine that they cry aloud to God in the supreme 
anguish of soul and body? The laborer’s back, under 
the present industrial system, is the ‘‘ green table” 
on which the game of modern business strife is 
played. He is only a ‘* hand,” a minute portion of 
the great industrial machine. Whether he earn 
much or little, he is hkely, at any time, to earn noth- 
ing. Then, drunk or sober, his family need bread. 

The drinking habit, when it exists, is far more often 
the effect than the cause of his hardships—thongh it 
is both. Joseph Arch, in a conversation with M D. 
Oonway regarding the situation of English agricult 
ural laborers, said, in substance, that life was worth 
so little to these men, and its prospect was so dismal 
to themselves and their children, that they were apt 
to p!unge into any vice which promised a momentary 
gratification or oblivion. We cannot wonder that 
intemperance should enter a household where wages 
average seven shillings per week ; where dinner for 
a family of seven consists of a few pota oes and a 
square inch of bacon; where thirteen sometimes 
huddle in one sleeping room. But have w , even 
proximately, such a state of thingsin America? The 
optimist who believes that a protective tariff feeds 
hungry mouths as El'jxh was fed by the ravens, only 
more generously, answers, No! Fucts, even greater 
than a tariff, say, Yes! Not among farmers, but 
among certain grades of laborers, amounting in the 
aggreg.te to a large fraction of our population. In 
New York City the density of population rises to 
760 per acre. In London it stops at 222. Mr. 
W. G. Moody, in the ** North American Review” for 
May, 1884, estimates from vital statistics that 23,000 
peri-hed from exposure and destitution in that city 
in 1882. This means—does it net /—mothers, pale, 
emaciated, heart burdened ; children, fifty per cent. 
of whom die before their tongues can lisp the name 
‘*Mamma,” wasting away for lack of nourishment ; 
fathers, too often vainly seeking work, desperate, 
imbittered, hollow-eyed with anxiety, cursing the 
day they were born. And this misery, more or less 
frightful, in every American city of importance. Go 
to the mining towns in Hockivg Valley, in a period 
of d-pression, aud see women and children begging 
food and clothes from house to house; visit the 
homes of the poor in Pittsburg ; remember that an 
advertisement in a Chicago paper for one to engage 
in an employment that meant danger and possibly 
death brought nearly one hundred applicants in a 
few hours ; think of woolen mills idle, wages so low 
in other mills that the employees are endangered by 
starvation, diseases produced by insufficient food ; do 
not forget the sickness, care, dismal homes, exhaust 
ing toil, of the thousands earning less than ad cent 
support as the white slaves of great corporations— 
then ask whether the flowing bowl in a well-lighted 
and comfortable saloon is not a temptation to even 
wretchedness. l'ut the victims ought to show more 
strength of mind, says Mr. Prosperity, in velvet slip- 
pers. Yes, but would you under similar circum- 
stances? When men are cold, hungry, worked be- 
yond their strength, imbittered by the c sciousness 
of injustice, ought we to expect that they will alway. 
act jor their best good, and walk the line of rectitude 
as securely as Blondin walked the tight rope across 
Niagata Falls? 

Facts are significant. They prove conclusively that 
the improvement of the material circumstances les- 
sens intemperance. Evidence belore the English 
House of Commons demonstrates that skilled labor- 





ers are becoming less drunken as their wages im- 
prove. Porter, in his ‘‘Progress of the Nation,” 
mentions on authority that the formation of a canal 
in the North of Ireland, giving steady employment 
and fair wages to a very dissipated community, con- 
verted the dissolute, made such by misery, into pros- 
perous working people. The consumption of whisky 
in that district was absolutely and permanently 
diminished, and its moral tone correspondingly ele- 
vated. The progress of drunkenness among the poor 
is easily described. Long hours and meager wages 
create hardship; hardships join with sickness to 
make debt; debt always brings discouragement ; a 
sense of helplessness lowers manhood; manhood 
giving ground encourages vice. Of course it is 
wrong. But we are now discussing causes that made 
the wrong possible. Andif Mr. Prosperity still in- 
sists that working classes are themselves responsible 
for most of their trials, that intemperance is not 
largely the effect, but the cause, of their condition, 
let him put himself in their place, and then tell the 
world whether it is easy to look over the ragged edge 
of despair without falling into an abyss from which 
a rescue would tax the powers of Hercules. 


ENDURETH FOREVER. 


ANY good Christian people practically believe 
that divine justice is an eteraal and immuta- 
ble at'ribute, and that divine mercy is a temporary 
and qualifying one. God seems to them just; that 
is the absolute and eternal fact; his justice is held 
back by mercy, but only for a litile while. The 
strong right arm of Justice is ready to str ke the de- 
served blow; the soft hand of Mercy is laid upon it, 
the pleading eyes of Mercy entreat, and the arm of 
Justice halts and hesitates. But this is only fora 
time; if Mercy cannot secure the ends of Justice by 
other means, ber hand is withdrawn, her pleading 
eyes drop, and Justice fulfills its reluctantly delayed 
purpose. This conception is sometimes woven in and 
made part of the spiritual conception of the Trinity. 
Then God the Father represents Justice, God the 
Son repres nts Mercy, this lite the reign of the Son 
and the administration of Mercy, the life to come the 
reign of the Father and the administration of Justice. 
This notion is not often, perhaps, clearly formulated ; 
we do not know that it would be anywhere theolog- 
ically defended ; but we are persuaded that it haunts 
many a Christian heart and shadows many a Obris 
tian home, if it does not also unconsciously underlie 
many a theological discussion and pulpit exhortation. 
Tha mother stands at the grave of her boy with 
bitter grief in her heart because she believes that he 
has gone forever away from the open palm of Mercy 
to the strong arm of Justice, from the schoolroom to 
the police court, from the Father to the Judge. The 
Christian consciousness is darkened by the dread 
which fills it at the thought that the whole pagan 
world, as it is pushed remorselessly and rapidly 
across the plain of Jife, disappears from the last hope 
of sunlight into irremediable gloom and night. And 
both shadows are cast by the ill-defined notion that 
Mercy is for the threescore years and ten, while 
Justice is from eternity to eternity. 

Whether the Christian church has ever by its 
teaching justified this impression or built upon 
it we shall not here discuss. However that may 
be, the doctrine, if so shadowy and unformulated 
a notion deserves so dignified a name, is not 
only unscriptural, but in direct antagonism to 
Scripture. The Bible is explicit and emphatic 
that God will not hold his anger forever, but 
that his mercy is from everlasting to everlasting. 
One entire Psalm is devoted to illustrations of the 
truth that ‘‘his mercy endureth forever,” a declara- 
tion which is made the refrain of every verse. This 
truth is repeated elsewhere in the Bible, in these 
exact terms, no less than eleven times, while in other 
forms the same truth reappears, no less explicitly, 
we know not how frequently. The Saviour of men 
is also to be their Judge, and since he is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever, he will judge in 
eternity as he judged on earth, upon principles of 
mercy. The somewhat enigmatical declarations that 
the Father hath committed all judgment into his 
hands because he is the Son of man, and that God will 
judge the earth by that man whom he hath ordained, 
indicate that judgment, as it is to be rendered by one 
who has known human weakness and « xperienced 
human temptation, so it is to be rendered with 
human sympathy. There is not one God for this life 
and another for the life to come; nor one law for 
time and another for eternity: mercy now and 
justice then. His mercy endureth forever. He isa 
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merciful God ; that is, a God full of mercy. If he 
ceased to be merciful he would cease to be God, as 
the sun would cease to be a sun if it should cease to 
shine. Father love may fail, and mother-mercy 
become exhausted, but His mercies fail not; 
and even when father and mother forsake me 
the Lord will take me up. The earth lives in 
the light because the universe is filled with light. 
From light the earth cannot get away, unless 
it gets away from the universe. Humanity lives in 
mercy because mercy fills eternity. Time no more 
limits mercy than the earthly horizon light. If any 
reader should doubt these propositions, let him take 
his concordance, write down in one column every 
text containing the word justice, in the other every 
text containing the word mercy, and see if he can 
believe in the Bible and also believe that the divine 
mercy is limited to earth or time. 

Mother, haunted by a nameless and shadowy dread 
for your child, and wringing your hands over his 
departure from your warm and lighted home out 
into the cold and pitiless darkness ! you are mistaken. 
He has gone from light to light, from mercy to mercy. 
To be judged? Yes! to be judged ; but to stand be- 
fore the judgment seat of Christ. These pagan hordes 
who are swept across the plain like stampeded 
buffaloes, and drop over the edge of the precipice 
into the unknown, whither do they fall? They fall 
into the arms of Mercy. For His tender mercies and 
His loving kindnesses are over all his works, and His 
mercy endureth forever. 

This is not to say that mercy will accomplish all 
for humanity that itdesires todo. Illimitable power 
and illimitable love would give illimitable salvation. 
But omnipotence is not illimitable power. It cannot 
make two and two five, nor two mountains without 
an intervening valley, nor a free moral agent right- 
eous against his will. Jt might make him happy, but 
it cannot make him good. The most solemn fact of 
life is the power of man's will to resist God’s grace 
But if any soul is at the last shut out from God’s 
love and light, the key will be turned inthe door from 
the outside, not from within ; by the hand of man, 
not by the hand of God. For, whatever else may be 
doubtful, it cannot be doubted by any believer in 
divine revelation that God’s mercy endureth forever. 








RELIGION IN EDUCATION._ 


N 1885 the Presbyterian Synod of this State 
adopted a resolution declaring that morality 
based upon religion is necessary to an adequate 
education, and urging the incorporation into State 
and secular education of moral and religious truth 
based on the following fundamental pr: positions : 

A personal God, individual responsibility to Him; 
immortality; a future judgment. To which was 
afterward added the Ten Commandments, as inter- 
preted by the Sermon on the Mount. 

The committee appointed by the Synod have beeu 
making some inquiry as to the practicability of secur- 
ing a union of different denominations on such a basis. 
Rabbi F. de Sola Mendez, representing the orthodox 
Jews, indorses it heartily, with the exception of the 
last proposition, which might be open, he thinks, to 
misapprehension in its present form. Rabbi Gottheil, 
representing radical Jews, substantially agrees with 
Rabbi Mendez. The Roman Catholic views are repre- 
sented by the following letter from the Archbishop : 

ARCHBISHOPRIC OF New YorK, CHANCERY OFFICE, 
266 MULBERRY STREET, New YorK, D.©, 12, 1805. 
Rev. Dear Sir : 

The Most Reverend Apostle desires me in his name to say, 
in response to your letter, that the Catholic Church has 
always insisted, and must always insist, upon the teaching 
of religion with education. For this reason we cannot 
patro: ize the public schools, and are forced to establish our 
own parochial schools. The question of religion where 
there are many different denominations, each with its own 
creed, is a difficult one to settle. We could be satisfied 
with nothing less than the teaching our whole faith. Prot- 
estant denominations, if they value their own creeds, ought 
to feelas we do. D inational schvols are, to our mind, 
the only solution of the question. This plan should satisfy 
every one, and would save the State a vast outlay of ex- 
pense. 

The points you propose, while better than nothing, would 
never satisfy us, and we think they ought not to satisfy 
many of the Protestant Caurches ; while the infidels, who 
are now very numerous, would certainly reject them. 

We believe that the country will yet see the ruinous effects 
of an education from which religion has been excladed. 

With sincere respect on the part of the Archbishop and 
myself, Yours very truly, T. 8. Preston, V. G. 

Rev. Guo. Parson, Ch., etc. 


We understand, on very good authority, that it is 
the design of a considerable party in the Roman 








Catholic Church to endeavor to introduce into New 
York City the Poughkeepsie plan. According to this 
plan the Roman Catholic Church rents certain school 
buildings to the city, selects and appoints the teach- 
ers, and, in effect, conducts the schol, which is, 
however, placed under S’ate superintendence, and 
the expense of which is borne out of State funds. 
The teachers are understood to teach only secular 
themes in the regular school hours, and to teach the 
Catholic faith out of school hours, the expense of 
such Church teaching being borne by the Church. 

We act in this article simply as a reporter. There 
is undoubtedly under consideration a vigorous effort 
to introduce the systematic teaching of morality on 
a broad, unsectarian basis. In that we believe. 
There is also likely to be a strong effort to divide the 
schools and the school moneys, and give a portion 
of the latter, directly or indirectly, to Roman Catho 
lic schools, under Roman Catholic authority, and 
officered by Roman Catholic teachers. In that we 
do not believe. The reasons of our belief we reserve 
for a future occasion. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


AT THE GERMAN COURT. 


ELEGRAMS have already given the world an ac- 

ccunt of the celebration bere in Berlin of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the accession of Emperor 
William to the throne of Prussia, yet I hope these de 
tails may not be uninteresting Our little party were 
sight-seeing in Dresden, when a chance acquaintance 
spoke of the anticipated festivities here. The Dresden- 
ers affected ignorance of it all, but we heard enough to 
make us cut short our visit and basten hither. Our 
command of the language is not great enough to enable 
us to depend on German newspapers for information, 
and we can only follow what seems the best advice of 
chance counselors. Our first question on arriving was 
‘* What can a stranger see?” The reply was, “If you 
are particularly fortunate, and possess an evening dress, 
you may be able to get tickets for the opera in the even- 
ing.” 

I was fortunate enough to obtain tickets for the evening, 
and, what is almost incredible, two cards as spectator of 
the Emperor's reception in the old palace. These were the 
circumstances. The anniversary was Saturday, in fact. 
but being also the anniversary of the death of the for- 
mer king, the c+lebration could not be held until Sun- 
day. We reached Berlin Fiiday evening, and on Sat- 
urday morning took the necessary steps to secure tickets 
for the court opera. Then we began to ask, What else 
can we see ? Fortunately, we had a sanguine and well- 
informed adviser. We followed his instructions and 
were finally directed to the office of a Geheimrath. A 
serfes of happy accidents brought us into the presence of 
a distinguished «ficial, whose name fs still unknown to 
me, but whom I saw holding a prominent place in the 
festivities the nextday. My inexperience and ignorance 
of the difficulties to be expected gave me a confidence 
which astonishes me now. This official asked what I 
wished, and, when I hesitated; inquired if I wished 
tickets for the ceremonies at the palace. I confessed 
that I did. At once came the question, ‘‘ Are you a 
pewspaper correspondent ?” I had nut once thought of 
muking my requ-st on that ground, but I was very glad 
to be able with truth to answer, ‘‘ Yes.” Hesaid atonce 
that he thought I could have the tickets, and that it 
would only be necessary for me to walt until the Ge- 
heimrath was at leisure. 

Between eleven and twelve the next morning my 
mother and I were led up the grand staircase, through 
apterooms, and up and up until at last we reached the 
music gallery of the ‘° White Saloon.” At the last 
moment, and after reaching the palace, I learned that 
only a very few tickets had been issued, and these chie fly 
to newspaper correspondents, and presumably, there- 
fore, only to gentlemen. Consequently {t wasa pleasure 
to find that the gallery was curtained «ff into boxes, and 
that we were assigned to one by ourselves, 

A few lackeys in brown and gold uniform were the 
only occupants of the floor below ; and we had time to 
notice the sitting statue of Victory across the hall, and 
the canopy and throne chairs beneath, of red and gold, 
around which the festivities were to center Presently a 
troop of pages entered. and were instructed by one or 
two marshals and an elegant court lady. Then the 
guests began to pass through on their way to the places 
to which their rank as-igned them, the gentlemen in fall 
uniferms and the ladies in charming promenade cos- 
tumes. Soon the guard at the four doors of the saloon 
was relleved. and we awaited expectantly the entrance 
of the Emperor and bis suite. A corps of piges, followed 
by the high court offictals, preceded his Majesty, who 

entered with the Crown Princess Victoria and the other 
members of the royal family. They passed through the 
‘* White Saloon ” and the intervening hall to the chapal + 





Only falot sounds of the Cathedral choir and. the orches- 
tra reached us through theclose1 doors. The interval of 
the chapel exercises we spsnt In watching the pages, who 
smoothed out {n qiltea feminine way the broad. lace- 
trimmed ends of their white necktis and held their co. 
quettish hats as a woman carries a fan. These boys alone 
showed that they thoroughly enjoyed their part, and an 
undercurrent of glee, though decorously suppressed, was 
apparent among them. A nephew of the Emperor came 
too late to be admitted to the chapel, and gave us an 
opportunity of seeing how a prince bears a slight dis- 
comfiture. Two German ladies came in and sat beside 
us, and kindly gave us many an {oteresting plece of 
information. They told us that the sudden change from 
rain to sunshine was ‘‘ Hohenzoliern weather ;” that 
there had been a report that the Emperor was sick, and 
that the festivities could not be held; and that poor 
Prince Wilhelm, the second in the line of succession, is 
sick with the measles and unable to attend the celehra- 
tions, and that his devoted wife had nursed him and 
had taken the disease from him. A rustling sound 
interrup'ed our chat. Our neighbors thought the sound 
was from the ladies’ dresses, but as it grew louder we 
recognized the sound of falling water, and knew that the 
fountains in the ball were playing. 

The body of pages quickly arranged themselves in a 
line from end to end of the hall, the high court officers 
took places behind them, the candelabra on either side 
the throne were lighted, and all was in readiness for the 
entrance of the Emperor. They came, the Emp-ror in 
the urtform of a general, and the Empress in white 
satin and blazing with diamonds. Her M»j-sty {s very 
old and feeble, and took part in the public exercises 
yesterday for the first time in several months She sat 
on the throne, but the Emperor stood, and received the 
congratulations of his court and the distinguished em- 
bassies whom other sovereigns had sent to bear their 
good wishes. Next the Empress stood her first lady- 
{n-waiting, and mentioned the name of each one who 
was presented. Farther to the right stood the Crown 
Prince and other princes according to their rank, while 
to the Jeft stvod the Crown Princess, the Duchesses of 
Weimar and Baden, and other ladies of the court 
according to the nearness of their rank to the Empress. 
Behind the throne stood six ladies in-waiting, and back 
of these four happy pages, 

Among the distinguished guests were his Majesty the 
King of Saxony, Von Bismarck, Von Moltke, and Str 
Garnet Wolseley. No one of less rank than a general 
was presented. His Majesty honored Von Bismarck 
with two kisses, and a few others with a cordial grasp 
of the hand. When the last one had passed, the Em- 
press rose and went toward the door, where she stood 
while the royal family took leaveof her. We could see 
no more here, but on our way out we had a view up 
ard down Unter den Linden, where mounted officers 
kept the throng of people back so that the royal car- 
tiages could drive speedily away. As we went to our 
carriage we saw that of the Empress, with its outrider 
and liveried footman and rich trappings, and her Maj- 
esty herself within. At this time his Majrsty was re- 
celving the written messages which the special embassies 
had brought from the sovereigns of England and Russia 
and Austria and other powers. Later, all the royal 
family dined together at the Royal Palace, and the 
gues's from abroad at the old palace. 

In the evening all the court attended the opera. When 
we passed to our seats in the parquet all were standing, 
for the Emperor had not yet arrived. His box {s the 
second one of the series of three proscenium boxes on 
the right of the stage, in the first balcony. In the 
boxes on either side of his Majesty were the royal prin- 
cesses. The Crown Prince occupied the large box 
opposite the stage, while the bigh court ladies filled the 
front row of the balcony seats between the royal boxes, 
Behind this array of ladies in full evening toilets stood 
a row of officers. On the corresponding side stood the 
foreign ambassadors and ministers, and in the box oppo- 
site the Emperor's were Bismarck, Wolseley, and the 
English ambassador. The rest of the house was filled 
to its u'most capacity. Most of the tickets were sold 
only on condition that the holders appear in full even- 
ing dress. 

A detachment of the body guard appeared in the box 
below the Empcror’s, and at the same time their M»jes- 
ties came forward in their box. The people burst into 
the most enthusiastic applause, while the orchestra 
played a sulute. The overture and the second act of an 
old opera by Spontint, ‘‘ Ferdnand Cortez,” was given. 
The music was well sung, but was not remarkably 
beautiful. This opera was chosen more for the opp»r- 
tunity it affords for scenic display than for any artistic 
merits it possesses.) Tne most remarkable feature was 
the ballet. The second act represents the entertainment 
offered to a despotic monarch in Mexico, in the six- 
teenth century, by those courting his favor. My invol- 
untary ment:] comment was one of surprise that no 
better and nobler amusement should be selected for so 
great a sovereign in this most civilized and Christian 
nineteenth century ! 
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When the Emperor rose to retire, there was another 
outburst of applause. The people lingered a little after 
his Majesty had withdrawn, and took Jast looks at 80 
much greatness. The streets without were crowded 
with people, who wished to see the very beautiful illu- 
minations. The Prussian eagle and Prussian stars were 
blazing in gas jets from many buildings. Flags and 
colored lights added to the gorgeousness of the decora- 
tions. The fine buildings along Unterden Linden were 
especially noticeable. The progress of the Emperor 
through the thronged streets was attended by loud 
acclamations. Everywhere the people appeared to 
have the greatest reverence for their monarch, and the 
most sincere joy that his life is prolonged. He is an 
example of an abseute monarch holding the love of his 
people, who pr-udly speak of him as “‘my Emperor.” 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 


ASSACHUSETTS was the first State to establish 

a Board of State Charitles—in 1863, In 18698 
State Board of Health was organized, which in 1879 was 
conao'ldated with the Board of Charities under the name 
of “ Health, Lunacy, and Charity.” The Department 
of Charities deals with State paupers—those who have 
not gained a residence in any town orcity. The past 
year 17,500 outdcor poor, 300 of them being children, 
were fully supported. Of the indoor poor 4 200 sick 
people, who with their families dependent upon them 
numbered 10 000, were cared for, and 9,000 pzrsons were 
temporarily sided who were not sick. The Board has 
adopted the method of boarding out infants instead of 
caring f-; them in asylums, and the method is quite 
satisf*.ctory. 





The Department of Health, which mary physicians are 
laboring to have separated from that of Lunacy and Char- 
ity, has done some excellent work in the last decade, espe- 
cially upon the qu¢stion of drainage, to which much at- 
tention has been paid. Its reports from year to year 
not only have contained valuable criteria for the con- 
sideration of municipalities, they have constituted a 
sort of senitary authority to which references are 
frequently made. So serviceable bas this department 
been that ia 1884, by an act of the Legislature, a especial 
commission was created, consisting of five gentlemen, 
John Q. Adams, Chairman, with full power to act, em 
ploying an engineer, and report a system of drainage for 
the Mystic, Blackstone, and Charles Rivers. This com- 
mission has just reported in a book of 243 pages, the 
engineer, Mr. Eliot C. Clarke, having been to England 
and examined extensively systems of drainage tbere. 
For the Charles River Valley the report recommended a 
system that shall construct a sewer from Newton along 
the river and through the towns and cities of Cambridge 
and Somcrville to connect with the new Boston sewer 
which is carried out into the sea. Something of this 
sort, no doubt, will be done in the course of the next 
five years. 


The part of the report which relates to the Blackstone 
Valley is exciting much attention in Worcester and the 
villages below. From Worcester to Providence, some 
forty miles, the Blackstone River is a succession of fac 
tory villages. Worcester now passes all its sewage into 
a brook that is one of the sources of the river, by reason 
of which the stream has become greatly polluted, so 
much £0 that the people of Millbury, but six miles be- 
low, regard it a nuisance. Sharp confilcts have raged 
for seyeral years in the Legislature. The Board of 
Health has repeatedly pronounced the water polluted 
by the sewage. The city of Worcester falls back onthe 
charter as a protection, and rests in its dignity on its 
legal support. Recently a cate brought by Mr. CU. D. 
Morse, of Millbury, against the city for damage to }is 
manufacturing interests was carried to the Supreme 
Court on demurrer, and Mr. Morse was sustained. The 
commission recommended that the city of Worcester be 
enjoined to purify its sewage by a process of land filtva- 
tions, which will cost some $400,000. This scheme te 
city is preparing to resist with ali its might in the Legts- 
lature. Many of the foremost citizens take the broad 
and Christian view of the case. Senator Hoar bas re- 
peatedly spoken out nobly, claiming that it is more than a 
legal question ; it is a question of good neighborhood and 
the Golden Rule. Mr. Hoar says it is a rerlous thing 
to poison the air and pcllute the water in +uch towns 
as Millbury, Sutton, Grayton, and Northbridge He ssys 
he would rather psy his shsre of a tax of a million of 
dollars than have an injury done to his neighbors in the 
valley below. Other prominent citizens there his sentt- 
ments. But the policy of the city is to resist, and there is 
talk of self-preservation being the first duty, and that, if 
need be, the dams on’ the river must give way and let 
their sewage flow uninterrupted tothesea As tclence 
and the Board of Health have pointed out another wry. 
following examples in England of land filtration, I 
think the Legislature will hardly be in a mood to ree 
the thirty villages in the Valley of the Blackstone uver- 
ridden and polluted by the large, prosperous, and 








wealthy city of Worcester, The Supreme Court holds 
that the city is liable for damages occasioned by its 
sewage. Thisseems to leive the question thus: the 
city may use the brook so chartered for a sewer, but it 
should purify its sewage so as not to impair the health 
and business of its nelghbors. 





Knights of Labor organizations in Maine are on the 
rapid increase, claiming already a membership of 
20,000. In Rockland the movement has resulted in the 
abolition of store psy and the introduction of weekly 
payments. I noticethat in the State the Knights of 
Labor are quite generally carrying their points without 
violence. TheJabor problem Is one of general discussion. 





Joseph Cook began this season’s course of lectures in 
Tremont Temple Monday noon. In his oratory Mr. 
Cook was well up to his best. His prelude was on the 
*‘ religious promises and perils of the hour.” The bright 
outlook {s in the fact that Lotze’s philosophy is coming 
to the front. Mr. Cook accepts as much of evolution as 
does Lotze. Agnosticism is giving way. and this is 
another promise of the hour. Among the perils is the 
movement to bring together evangelical and un- 
evangelical denominations. The lecturer stoutly asserted 
that they should be kept separate, and ‘‘ preachers who 
are more than sem{-Universalistic in their convictions” 
are among the perils. He reiterated his statement 
made at the meeting of the American Board in 
Boston, ‘‘that the strength of missions centers in 
these three things: the necessity of the new birth, the 
necessity of the atonement, the necessity for re pentance 
in this life.” He would not ‘‘ ordain and send abroad as 
miestonaries ” those who hold to probation after death. 
The subj-ct of the Jecture was, ‘‘ What is Saving Faith ?” 
He attempted a definition which should cover the three 
departments of ‘‘ axiomatic religious truths,” the *‘ intu 
{tional philosophy,” and ‘‘ exegetical Biblics] theology.” 
Faith that trusts God and surrenders to him is saving, 
whether within or without the pale of historical Chris- 
tlanity. Axiomatic truths and the spiritual intuitions 
are eufticlent for the salvation of the heathen. Mr. Cook 
would not ordain as preachers those who hold to future 
probation ——The Rev. George F. Babbitt, of Malden, 
pas'or of the Universalist church, preached a sermon 
Sunday in which he renoutced tome of the special tenets 
of the denomination.——Dr. W. L Gage gave an intcr- 
esting address at the meeting of Congregational ministers 
Monday morning on evangelical work in Germany. 

OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


HE results of Mr. Moody’s missions are, on the 
whole, as encouraging as could have been anticl- 
pated. His stay was far tooshort. Had he continued 
his Jabors in his own church a month, the ingathering 
would have been far greater than it will be in his ab- 
sence. Other parts of the city would also have gladly 
welcomed his service. Indced, three months would 
not have been too long a period for work here. Still, 
the reports which come frem most of the churches in 
and near the city are hopeful. Many conversions have 
already taken place ; extra prayer-meetings and preach. 
ing services are held, and are well attended. At the 
Chicago Avenue Church services have been continued 
every evening this week, President Blanchard, of 
Wheaton College, being the preacher. Mr. Blanchard 
is a favorite at the Chicago Avenue Church, and is an 
eloquent and earnest speaker. But neither he nor any 
other man can fill Mr. Moody’s place, or secure anything 
like the results which follow Mr. Moody’s labors. 
Nothing is more strikingly characteristicof Mr. Moody 
than his tact in deallng with his auditors. He is a con- 
secrated master of men. 











At the close of their varfous meetings Monday the 
ministers and a goodly number of Christian men and 
women mct in Farwell Hall to listen to an account of the 
work of the McA}l Mission in France from the Rev. W. 
W. Newell, Jr. Mr. Newell said that God had given the 
French people complete religious Jiberty, and a very 
unusual desire to know the Bible. Even infidel clubs 
had sent io Mr. McAll for teachers to Instruct them in 
the Bible. Of course such clubs are infidel chiefly with 
reference to the Roman Catholic Church, not necessarily 
infidel with reference to the contents of the Word of 
God. In dercribing the simple methods pursued by the 
workers in the McAll Mission, Mr. Newell suggested 
that similar methods might be profitably pursued in this 
country. In the French mission there are now more 
than one hundred stations, thirty-three of them in or 
about Paris. Small and unpretending rooms on accessi- 
ble streets are hired at first, and larger and better rooms 
as the demand for them arises. The work is entirely 
undenominational, and receives the hearty co-operation 
of all the Christian people of Frante. Though the facts 
which Mr. Newell presented were new to only a small 
number of his hearers, his manner of stating them was 
fresh and attractive, and it is to be hoped that his visit 





to Chicago will be followed with substantial results for 
his mission. In what is often described as the best for- 
eign mission field in the world, the fields are white unto 
the harvest. Resolutions recommending the work were 
unanimously passed, and some sort of auxillary soclety 
will probably be organized next week. 


An effort is to be made to secure from fifty to one 
hundred thousand dollars from Chicago for the pro- 
posed Roman Catholic university at Washington. 
Bishop Ireland of Minnesota and Bishop Spalding of 
Peoria are both interested in the scheme, and will do all 
they can to obtain contributions from the West. They 
say that a million dollars are needed for the Theological 
Seminary, $200,000 for buildings and $800,000 for 
the endowment of eight professorships. When suitable 
provision has been made for theological education 
something will be done for legal and medical education. 
The purpose is to demonstrate to the world the interest 
Romanists have in the higher education, and thetr will- 
ingness to give money to establish an institution of 
learning which shall throw Harvard and Yale into the 
shade, For the carrying out of their laudable endeav- 
ors they ought to have the best wishes of Protestant 
Christians, for a thoroughly educated ministry can 
never be a superstitious ministry. In addition to the 
obwrvance of the day of prayer for colleges in our 
various colleges and seminaries and in many of our 
churches, a union meeting was held Thursday eveoing 
in Farwell Hall, at which addresses were made by the 
Rev. L. A. Wishard, the International College Secretary 
of the Young Men's Christian Asscclation, and Mr. J. 
E. K. Stubb, of England. Students and professors from 
our various {institutions were present. The meeting 
was one of interest and power. For some reason, not 
difficult, perbaps, to find, there is less effort now than 
formerly to persuade young men in college to become 
Christians. It seems to be asortof foregone concluston 
that real scholarship cannot be Christian. We may 
hope that this feeling will not be lasting. There are 
some signs of its removal, but till the teachers and pro 
fessors in our schools and colleges boldly take the 
ground that the love of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom, that there can be no true manhood apart from 
sympathy with Christ, we can hardly look for the con- 
version of any large proportion of the young men in 
our higher institutions of culture, 





It is doubtful if Mr. Harrison will be ejected from that 
mayorship which so many believe he is eo illegally hold- 
ing. The difficulty and cost of pushing such a test case 
as this from court to court, end of finding witnesses 
whose testimony can be taker, will probably lead to an 
abandonment of the trial sooner or later. Much 1s 
hoped for from the Reform Election Law, and the 
belief is general that neither Mr. Harrison nor any man 
like him can be Mayor again. It is quite in accordance 
with his custom that one of our largest gambling estab- 
lishments should have been *‘ pulled” a few nights ago, 
and its inmates fined. The raid was well timed, and 
carried out with complete success. Two hundred and 
twenty-five persons were arrested, and the next morning 
brought before the court and, asif in a farce, fined one 
dollar apiece, or one-fifth of the lowest fine allowed by 
law. It is unnecessary to add that the proprietor of the 
gambling house paid the fine, or that he was pursuing 
his business as usual the following night, Mr. Harrison 
has it in his power to close every saloon that violates the 
laws of the State, and to shut up permanently every 
gambling-houre in the city. His spasmodic acts of 
virtue prove this. The trouble is, neither the Mayor nor 
the Council seem to be in earnest in any of their efforts 
to execute the laws. Indeed, it is said that the Mayor is 
the owner of one of the most disreputable saloons on the 
West Side, and that he has not been greatly disturbed 
over the purposes to which the property for which he re- 
celves rent {s put. 





The close of the winter term in the Manual Training 
School was marked by a reception on Friday afternoon 
and evening, which was attended by about one thousand 
people. The drawings of the boys were on exhibition, 
and the methods pursued in their instruction. This 
school has fully demonstrated its right to be, and is fast 
becoming a model school. The Commercial Club, by 
whose liberality it was founded, has reason to rejoice 
over the fruits of its benevolence. Applications for 
entrance to the school are fully equal to its accommoda- 
tions. 

Saturday, January 30. 








We have received a number of replies to our question as 
to the effect of high license in Illinois since the tabulated 
reports were published. The general result is, however, 
simply to confirm the testimony already given, except in 
two cases. A correspondent from La Grange, IIll., thinks 
that in that town drinking and drunkenness increased 
under high license, becoming more open and lawless; 
and a correspondent from Bloomington, Ill., thinks that 
under high license the liquor saloons were increased in 
number, and that drunkenness and disorder are increased in 
that city. 
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THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
THE WAGE SYSTEM. 


N The Christian Union for December 3 I began a 
series of articles on the Labor Problem. Froma 
variety of reasons it was interrupted, partly to make 
room for other words from other quarters on the same 
subject. I take up the thread where it was broken off, 
unite it, and begin again the spinning. It is legitimate 
here to remind the reader that in that introductory 
article I endeavored to interpret the demand of the wage- 
workers as involving four points : (1) A chance to work ; 
(2) fair compensation for work ; (3) larger liberty in work ; 
(4) opportunities for intellectual and moral culture. 
How far these demands are just, how far the present 
industrial system disregards justice, and by what means 
that justice can be secured, are the questions we are 
trying to answer ; not, certainly, with the expectation that 
this serles of papers will afford any final and compre- 
hensive answer ; but with a strong expectation that the 
answer will be found by a free interchange of thought, 
and never by contented acquiescence with injustice. 


Formerly the workingman owned his instruments of 
labor, made the manufactured article, sold it in the mar- 
ket for what he could get, took all the profits, and bore 
all the loss. The shoemaker owned his bench and ham- 
mer, bought the leather, made the shoes, and sold them 
in open market. The farmer’s wife spun the wool, 
and sometimes wove itinto cloth. The farmer thanked 
no man for a plow, a scythe, a cradle ; if he owed any- 
thing to the capitalist it was only in the form of interest 
on a mortgage, which he always felt as a burden hard 
to be borne. Modern civilization has changed all this. 
One class of men own the implements of industry, 
another class of men use them. The owner of the shoe 
factory never makes a shoe, the owner of the spinning- 
jenny never spins a thread, the owner of the bonanza 
farm never holds a plow. The means of industry are 
all owned by one class, the profits of industry are all 
taken by that class, and labor is paid for as machinery 
is paid for, and deducted as part of the cost of the enter- 
prise before a dividend is or can be declared upon the 
capital. This is the wage system. What we call a 
workingman is a wage-worker: a man who works, 
whether with brain or hand, under the employment of 
another, on whom he is dependent, first, for the opportu- 
nity to work at all ; second, for the compensation for his 
work ; third, for the conditions under which that work 
can be carried on. Under this system, Jabor—that is, 
the laborer—is a commodity to be hired in the cheapest 
market. The capitalist, interested to pay as little for labor 
as possible, organizes to bear the labor market—that is, to 
depress wages ; the laborers, interested to get as much for 
what they have to sell as possible, organize to bull the 
labor market ; and the price paid by one and received 
by the other is determined by the conflict between the 
two. 

This system is now on trial. It is indicted as tend- 
ing by its very nature to perpetual confilct between 
classes who ought to be working in barmony, ‘ | destroy 
the liberty of the laborer and so to degrade his man- 
hood, to produce industrial crises by destroying the de- 
mand for industrial products by creating a great and 
increasing class too poor to buy them, to greatly over- 
pay the owner of industrial implements and greatly 
underpay the workingmen, and so to concentrate wealth 
ina few hands and impoverish the many. I believe 
that this indictment is true, and that nothing can cor- 
rect the industrial evils of the nineteenth century except 
a radical change in its industrial system. What that 
change should be and how it can be brought about Iam 
not here concerned to inquire ; I simply seek to illus- 
trate the truth that under the wage system the wage- 
workers are underpaid, and live of necessity all their 
lives on the borders of hopeless poverty, or across it in 
the desert, The Roman Catholic Vicar-General of Cali- 
fornia is reported in the daily press as having recently 
said in public: ‘‘The social conditions which have 
existed from time immemorial will always be the same. 
The few will enjoy ease and luxury, the many must be 
doomed to labor and suffering.” I heard, not long ago, 
the same sentiment expressed in milder terms by an 
orthodox Protestant clergyman. The great mass of 
men, he sald, can never earn more than enough to keep 
themselves and their families from want. This is the 
severest possible condemnation of the wage system. It 
is not strange that the mass of mankind, who under 
that system can barely earn enough to Keep themselves 
and their families from want, who by it are doomed to 
labor and suffering, are seeking to find some other and 
better system. I do not hesitate to join with them in 
that search. 

For if one may be permitted to make a modification in 
the Vicar-General’s statement, its truthfulness would be 
indisputable. So modified it would read thus: ‘‘ Un- 
der the wage system the few will enjoy ease and luxury, 
the many must be doomed to labor and suffering.” 
So, certainly, it has been thus far under that system. 
Poverty is not the result of intemperance, though in- 





temperance aggravates it; nor of crime, though crime 
is produced by it; nor of idleness, for more idlers are to 
be found among the few who enjoy ease and luxury 
than among the many who are doomed to labor and 
suffering. The Vicar-General is right in his marriage 
of words: the ease goes with luxury, the labor with 
suffering. It is not Bridget at her washtub who is the 
idler ; itis my lady Elizabeth at her embroidery frame. 
Poverty is the result of an industrial system which puts 
all the implements of industry in one man’s hands, and 
puts the burdens of industry on a hundred men who 
are dependent upon him. The Italfan Minister advises 
the Italfan peasantry not to emigrate, and appeals to 
their patriotism. This is the answer they make to his 
appeal : 

‘* What do you mean by the nation ? Do you refer to 
the most miserable of the inhabitants of the land ? Ifso, 
we are indeed the nation. Look at our pale and ema 
ciated faces, our bodies worn out with overfatigue and 
insufficient food. Wesow and reap corn, but never taste 
white bread ; we cultivate the vine, but a drop of wine 
never touches our lips; we raise cattle, but never eat 
meat. We are covered with rags ; we live In wretched 
hovels; in winter we suffer from the cold, and both 
winter and summer from the pangs of hunger. Can a 
land which does not provide its inhabitants who are 
willing to work with sufficient to live upon be considered 
by them as a fatherland ?” 

He who attentively considers this pathetic appeal will 
no longer wonder at the increasing immigration of 
Italians to our shores, and wili hesitate as to the right- 
eousness of any national policy which drives them back 
from a land of comparative plenty to beggary, naked- 
negs, and starvation. Perhaps, however, the reader will 
charge this abject poverty, not upon the wage system, 
but upon the Itallan character or the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. Let him, then, cross the Alps into Prussia, where, 
according to official statistics, more than half the popu- 
tation have an income of less than $105 a year for each 
household ; or let him cross the Channel into England, 
where he will find abundant evidence of the truth of the 
‘Vicar-General’s statement that the many are (under our 
‘wage system) doomed to labor and suffering. 1 quote 
from Dr. Francis A. Walker’s work on the wages 
question (1876), who quotes in turn from English 
witnesses : 

“In the West of England the laborer breakfasts on tea- 
kettle broth—hot water poured on bread and flavored with 
onions; dines on bread and cheese at 2d. a pound, with 
cider very washy and sour; and sups on potatoes or cab- 
bage greased with a tiny bit of fat bacon. Heseldom more 
than sees or smells butcher’s meat.”’ 

‘The cottages as a rule are not fit to house pigs in.” 

‘* Of 309 cottages at Ramsbottom, near Bury, one of the 
best districts in Lancashire, 137 had but one bedroom each, 
the aggregate occupants being 777; 172 had two bedrooms 
each, the aggregate occupants being 1,223 [that is, nearly 
four to six occupants to each bedroom]. Some of the 
families occupying a single bedroom consisted of from eight 
to thirteen individuals.”’ 

‘* One-third of the population in Scotland in 1861, accord- 
ing to Professor Caird, lived in houses of one room only; 
another third in houses of two rooms only.’’ 

This is in ‘‘ Merrie England ;”’ not in its crowded 
London, either, where poverty congregates and crime 
festers ; in merrie England, where, according to Tho- 
rold Rogers—and there is no better authority on economic 
subjects—the working classes have barely ‘‘ regained 
the relative rate of wages which they earned in the fif- 
teenth century.” 

Let us, then, crossthe Atlantic to America, the Eldo- 
rado of the wage-worker; America, where wealth has 
been increasing so rapidly that, according to Mr. Blaine, 
the net values have increased during the past quarter- 
century from $14,000,000,000 to $44,000,000, 000, or 214 
per cent., while population has increased but 60 per 
cent. What does the wage system pay wage-workers 
in their Eldorado ? 

The bakers of New York work 14} hours a day for 8} 
cents an hour, or 85 cents a working day of 10 hours ; 
the weavers of Massachusetts get from 94 cents to $1.12 
a day of 10 hours; the brewers of New Jersey work 12 
hours a day, and receive, except a few specially paid 
workmen, $30 a month ; the brass-workers of New York 
receive $15 a week, against $18 a week fourteen years 
ago ; the iron-workers of Pennsylvania, as the result of 
thorough organization and more than one battle, receive 
from $1 to $3.50 a day. These figures I take at ran- 
dom from the elaborate report of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Education. There lie before me the 
statistics of railroad compensation on certain great 
trunk railroad lines. I copy some figures from it : 

Switch engineer (12 hours, day or night) $2 64 per day. 


Yard master (night, 12 hours)......... . 65 00 per mo. 
Switch tenders (12 hours)......... . 40% « 
Crossing watchman (1444 hours)....... 90 per day. 
Traekmen (19 hours) 2:28. 0.0 ie 8. 4:00 4: 


If I were an advocate, bent on producing an effect, I 
could easily have made a stronger plea for larger wages ; 
but that is not my object, My object is to get the exact 
truth before my readers ; and the exact truth is that rail- 
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roads which are paying 6, 8, or 10 per cent. on watered 
stock are paying from 90 cents to $3.50 for 12 and 14 
hours a day of labor on the road ; fron mills which are 
paying from 10 to 20 per cent. dividend on their stock 
are paying from $1 to $3.50 a day to labor, skilled and 
unskilled ; mills which are paying varying degrees of 
profits, but enough to give ‘‘ ease and luxury ” to their 
owners, are paying from 90 cents to $1.12 for 10 hours’ 
labor ; brewers who are making fortunes, with which 
they are controlling elections and shaping legislation, 
are payipg $30 a month for 12 hours’ labora day. In 
short, the unskilled laborer may count himself very fortu- 
nate if he gets $1 a day for 250 days in the year, and the 
skilled laborer equally fortunate if he gets $3 a day for 
the same number of working days. There are some 
who do better ; there are many who do worse. 

If the reader says this is not falr—many a railroad 
pays nothing to its stockholders, many a mill pays noth- 
ing to the capitalist—I reply : If I were indicting the 
stockholders and the capitalist {t would not be fair. 
But I am considering a system, and it does nothing to 
defend a system which leaves all laborers in poverty to 
show that it brings some capitalists to bankruptcy ; as it 
did nothing to defend slavery from the charge of cruelty 
to the slave to show that it impoverished the slave- 
holder. 

Let, then, the impartial reader imagine his own 
income the larger of these—$750 a year; let him set 
himself down to feed, house, clothe, and educate his 
fam!ly out of this income ; let him include a reasonable al- 
lowance for books, papers, social life, church privileges ; 
let him rememter that to earn this requires ten hours 
a day in generally exhausting and sweaty toil; then, 
when he has solved this problem, let him remember that 
this is the problem of the wealthy wage-worker—let him 
try the problem of the poor one : let him figure the sup- 
port of such a family on an income of $250 a year, with 
no time for himself and for those household economies 
which leisure and thrift make possible in the garden and 
about the house; let him turn to The Christian Union 
of January 14, seein the chapter of a wage-worker’s 
experience there narrated how one workingman has 
solved this problem, leaving himself but five and a half 
cents a day for each member of his family for food, and 
let him study how any larger sum could be saved by 
the most rigid economy for the food bill—and I think he 
will be satisfied that even in this workingman’s Eldorado 
the wage system dooms the many to labor and suffer- 
ing. And this conclusion, enforced by a private and 
personal study of the wages question, he will find con- 
firmed by a consideration of public movements. He 
will see the constant tendency which the wage system 
has to depress wages to the bare point of a livelihood, 
tacitly confessed to by the various artificial methods pro- 
posed, now in one quarter, now in another, to keep them 
above starvation rates: by a protective tariff, by legal 
exclusion of foreign labor, by organized opposition to 
apprenticeship, by combinations to decrease production. 
Nature can no longer be left to regulate the rate of 
wages ; because the wage system js itself against nature. 

The wage-workers want better wages. I want for them 
the abolition of the wage system and the substitution of 
a different one. What that better system is I will try and 
indicate next week. L. A. 








CHARITY ORGANIZATION Socrery.—The fifth annual 
meeting was held in Association Hall, New York, Mon- 
day night. Addresses were made by President Peter B. 
Olney, the Rev. Dr. Wayland, of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew, and Dr. Howard Crosby. A 
general account of the work of the Society for the past 
three years was given in our issue of December 31. 
Within the last nine months the Society has investigated 
6,164 cases, relieved 1,345 persons, found work for 1,740, 
exposed 325 frauds, and made 13,898 visits. 








MY STUDY FIRE. 
VIL. 

BOOKS AND THINGS. 
eh) pw of the pleasantest features of life is the uncon- 
scious faculty which most things possess of forming 
themselves into groups, or allying themselves with each 
other in the most delightful associations. How easy and 
how agreeable it is to surround one’s self with an atmos- 


phere of congenial habits and customs! One wakes in 
the morning to a day that isno empty house to be ex 
plored and warmed and made habitable, but which 


stretches pleasantly on Jike a familiar bit of road, with 
its well-remembered turns and resting places. It is a 
Gelightful prelude to the new day to recall, in a brief 
review just before rising, the dear faces of the household 
one is to see again, the sunny rooms to which one wil] 
shortly descend, the open fire before which one will 
stand while breakfast is being laid, the books still open 
from last night’s reading, the friendly voices soon to be 
heard on the street, and the accustomed work waiting 
for one’s band. With such pictures in his mind one rise 
cheerfully to meet the toils and demands of anothe 
working day. The law of association weaves a man’ 
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ife after a time into a rich and varied texture, in which 
he sober threads of care and work are iaterwoven with 
the soft hues of love and the splendid dyes of imagina- 
tion ; feelings, thoughts, actions, are no longer detached 
and isolated ; they are blended together into the fullness 
and symmetry ofa rich life. One’s toil gathers sweet- 
ness from the thought of those to whose comfort it min- 
isters ; one’s books are enriched by the consciousness of 
the immeasurable life from which they flow as tiny rivu- 
lets ; one’s friends stand for genius and art and noble 
achievement ; and one’s life ceases to be a single strain, 
and becomes a harmony of many chords, each suggest- 
ing and deepening the melody of every other. 

Last evening, after dinner, Rosalind, after her usual 
custom, began playing some simple, beautiful Ger- 
man compositions, to which the children never fail 
to respond with a merry frolic. When she came to the 
end of the daily programme, one of the dancers, 
golden hair all in disorder, pointed to a page in the 
open music book, and said : ‘‘ Mamma, please play that ; 
it always makes me think of ‘ Baby Bell.’” Happy Mr. 
Aldrich ! Could anything be more delightful than to 
know that one’s verse is associated with music in the 
mind of a child! The simple request, with its reason, 
made a deep impression on me ; I saw for the first time 
how early the sense of universa] beauty is awake in 
childhood, and how instinc'ively it sees that all beautiful 
things are akin to each other. It was the first. pave in 
that sublime revelation of the soul of things through 
which a man comes at last to see in one vision the flower 
at his feet and the evening star silvery and solitary on the 
girdle of the early night, the radiant smile on the face 
that he loves and the great measureless wealth of sun. 
shine across the summer fields. It is this clear percep- 
tion of the universal relationship of things which makes 
a man a scholar instead of a pe dant, and turns a library 
into a place of inspiration and impulse instead of a place 
of memory and repose. 

In my experience the association between books and 
music is intimate and ever recurring. I never hear a 
certain piece of Haydn’s without seeing, on the instant, 
the massive ranges of the Scottish Highlands as they rise 
into the still heavens in the pages of Walter Scott’s 
** Waverley ;” and there is another simple melody which 
carries me back to the shipwreck in the ‘‘ ®neid.” 
Some books seem to have found a more subtle rendering 
at the bands of Chopin ; and there are others which re- 
call movements in Beethoven’s symphonies. For this 
reason it isa great delight to read with a soft accom- 
paniment of mysic in another room ; there always re 
mains an echo of melody hidden in the heart of thoughts 
that have come to one under such circumstances, and 
which gives back its unheard note when they are 
read again elsewhere. In reading Milton one rarely for- 
gets that the hand which wrote “ Paradise Lost” knew 
the secrets of the organ and could turn them into soued 
at will. 

How many and how rich are the personal associations 
of books that have gradually been brought together as 
one needed them for his work, and was drawn there by 
some personal longing! This book has the author’s 
name written in a characteristic hand on the fiy-leaf ; 
between the leaves of its neighbor is hidden a friendly 
note from the writer, recalling the pecullar circumstances 
under which it was written ; and in this famous novel 
which lies open before me there is a rose which bloomed 
Jast summer across the sea in the novelist’s garden in 
Surrey. Ina place by themselves ae six little volumes 
worn with much reading and with many journeyings. 
For many years they were the constant companions of 
one whose hand touched some of the deepest chords of 
life, and made a music of her own which the world will 
not soon forget. They speak tu me sometimes with the 
clearness and authority of her own words, so many are the 
traces which she has left upon them of intimate fellow- 
ship. They bave been read by the fjords of Norway and 
the lakes of Italy, and I never open them without feeling 
the presence of tht eager and aspiring spirit to whom 
every day was an open door toa new truth and a fresh 
life. Indeed, I am never so near the world as in my 
study, nor do I ever feel elsewhere the burden and mys- 
tery of life coming in upon me with such awful and sub- 
duing power. Thereare hours when these laden shelves 
seem to me like some vast organ upon whose keys an 
unseen hand evokes the ful] harmony of life. 

What a magical power of recalling past intellectual 
experiences familiar books possess |—experiences that 
were the beginnings of new epochs in our personal bis. 
tory. One may almost recount the growth of his mina 
by the titles of great books ; the first reading of Carlyle’s 
essay on ‘‘ Characteristics,” of Emerson’s ** Nature,” of 
Goethe’s ‘‘Faust,” of Coleridge's ‘‘Literaria Biographica” 
—how the freshness and inspiration of those hours of 
dawning insight come back to one as he turns the well- 
worn leaves! It used to be regarded as a rare plece of 
good fortune to have the opportunity of loaning books 
to Coleridge ; the great thinker always returned them 
with margins enriched with criticisms and comments 
and references often of far greater value than the text 
iteelf. A book so annotated, with the initials 8. T. C. on 





every other page, became thereafter tco precious ever 
to be loaned again. In like manner there are written 
on the margins of the books we have about us all man- 
ner of personal incident and history ; no one reads these 
invisible records but ourselves, but to us they sometimes 
outweight the book itself. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS. 


OT long ago we gave some account of journalism 
and journalists in France as described by Mr. 
Theodore Child. Since then he has written for the 
‘Fortnightly Review” a sketch of the American News- 
paper Press. It is not an absolutely just portrait that he 
paints. He may be sald to hold up a mirror before the 
American newspaper ; but it is one of those concave 
mirrors which distorts into ungainly forms whatever it 
reflects. His paper, if a portrait, is also a caricature. It 
answers to the sitter very much as the picture of Yankee- 
dom furnished by Charles Dickens’s ‘“‘American Notes ;” 
and, like them, {is entertaining. though not flattering, 
reading. We do not vouch for the accuracy of his facts 
any more than for that of his estimates ; yet they are 
probably at least approximate. He finds on Manhattan 
Island 23 daily papers, 8 of which avgregate nearly a 
total circulation of 900.000. In Philade)phia he finds 19 
daily papers ; in Boston 11, in Chicago 17, in San Fran 
cisco 13, and in the whole United States, with its 
55.000 000 of people, 1 183 dally papers, 10.082 weekly 
papers, and 175 semi-weekly and tri-weekly papers. 
Adding to this the magazines, be estimates one periodical 
for every 4 000 inhabitants ; which would be about one 
for every 800 families. 

This newspaper property, too, he thinks very lucrative 
to the proprietors, but not very lucrative to the editorial 
writers. He te)ls his readers that two and a half millions 
of dollars have been offered for and refused by the New 
York ‘‘ Herald ;” that the New York ‘‘ Times ” is valued 
at a million dollars, and that the income of Mr. Dana, of 
the ‘‘Sun,” is reputed to be $200 000 annually. He 
objects, by the way, to personalities and the appetite of 
the American public for gossip. Perhaps he reconciles 
giving this information to English readers by printing it 
in a note in fine type. The price psid for editorial work 
varies, according to him, from $15 to $175 a week. 
‘*The American newspaper men are not well paid, asa 
rule,” and ‘‘the newspaper profession is a good one to 
get out of.” Weare afraid this is true. The bane of 
American journalism to-day is that the newspaper is 
ruled by its pocket rather than by its brains. 

He recognizes the political influence of the American 
press, and its freedom from direct corruption. ‘‘ No- 
body ever thinks of trying to buy a newspaper man’s 
conscience, as the French financiers are in the habit of 
doing.” He also expresses a certain admiration for the 
ability of the American newspaper as a mere news 
gatherer: ‘‘ From the point of view of purveying of 
news, the American press, as a whole, is unrivaled in 
the world, and the completeness of the organization, not 
only of institutions like the Associated Press, but also 
of individual newspapers, must command the admira- 
tion of every practical j urnalist.” But bere his admi- 
ration comes to its end. The press has, in his judgment, 
no strong hold on the reader as an adviser and in- 
structor; the average intellectual standard of the 
American journalist is not sufficiently high to 
enable him to serve in either capacity. Art, l'terary, 
and dramatic criticism cannot be said to have an exist- 
ence. The editorials are either a mere reflection of 
pubiic opinion, gathered from the streets and public 
places, or a rehashing of subjects found in other news- 
papers. Strong men, able to initiate, to start an inde- 
pendent discussion, to create and lead public opinion 
instead of simply echoing it, are not to be found. Tuk- 
ing the American press as a whole, he sums up his esti- 
ma’e of it as ‘‘generally trivial, sensational, and essen 
tially vulgar.” These characteristics come to a kind of 
climex in the Sunday paper, the portrait of which we 
transcribe: ‘‘ As to the Sunday papers, of which the 
Sunday edition of the ‘Tribune’ is a fair specimen, I 
cannot see muchtoadmireinthem. Like the week-day 
papers, the Sunday editions have grown up at hap- 
hazard, and not with a reasoned development. The aim 
in both cases has often been to get out as big a paper as 
possible, to give more reading matter than the rival 
papers, and so here we have once morea manifestation of 
that curious American admiration of mere size, bigness, 
immensity. The vogue of Sunday editions originated 
dwiing the war of secession, when there was naturally 
an eager demand for news every day. After the war 
the Sunday editions were gradually enlarged until 
from simple newspapers they became collossal miscel 
lanies of twelve, sixteen, and twenty-four pages, filled 
with all kinds of matter reprinted from all sources— 
novelettes, tales, essays from the English magazines, 
columns of verse, correspondence from Europe and 
elsewhere, racy gossip, scandal, hysterical oddities, 
outlandish provincialism and contortions of language, 
and miscellaneous appropriations and pillages from all 
quarters. The selection of the contents of these Sunday 











papers is certainly made with some rude kind of skill ; 
it is the quintessence of desultoriness ; a masterpiece of 
mixed entertainment prepared and set forth for the 
amusement of minds filled with almlss curiosity. These 
Sunday papers presuppose a fidgety and purposeless 
civilization, without dignity or repose, running eageriy 
first after one toy and then another, listening first to one 
story and then to another, and forgetting the beginning 
before the end has been reached—a civilization where 
newspaper reading isa kind of ocular dram-drinking, 
an occuvation for eyes alone, a pastime similar to that 
of Pope’s rustic simpleton, who ‘ whistled as he went, 
for want of thought.’ It is no wonder that the Americans 
are in such a furious hurry to get through their busil- 
ness, when we think how much time must be needed to 
read these huge journals. [t is a mystery, too, how, 
with so much newspaper reading on hand, they still 
find time to peruse their pirated editions of English 
books.” 

Mr. Child seems to have read American newspapers 
so much as to have caught somewhat the contagion of 
their style. His paper is a satire ; but, as in the case of 
all effective satires, it is made effective by the truth 
which it contains, 








A TYPICAL MISSIONARY.’ 
By A. H. VauauHan. 


N a recent number of one of the illustrated journals 
there has again appeared the familiar figure of the 
missionary as depicted in ‘‘art.” There is the same 
sanctimontus droop to his eyelids, the same humility 
to his stiffly clasped hands, and the same formalism in 
the clerical cut of his clothes, to which we have been ac- 
customed in all its ill-scratched predecessors, A prevalent 
impression as to missionary life is indicated, although in 
gross exaggeration, by such prints as these; ‘a life 
isolated from the tempestuousness of the nineteenth 
century, burdened with monotony, and affording no 
outlet for the vigor and energy of men.” To read the 
history of R bert Moffat, with his eighty-eight years of 
life, fifty four of them of active misstonary service, is a 
capital antidote for any such notion as this. 

Asa boy Moffat learned the catechism at the parish 
schoo] by the ald of the ferule, knocked about the wharves 
on the Firth of Forth, and ran away to sea when not quite 
eleven, and, after a few coasting voyages, settled down 
to six more months of schooling. At home, on the long 
winter evenings, the mother yathered her athletic lads 
about her, and read to them the stories of the missionary 
pioneers. She might have sat, we are told, to George 
Macdonald for the portrait of Robert Falconer’s grand- 
mother, and the father for the typical Scotchman, with 
his conscientious, shrewd, cautious, restrained, warm 
heart. There was not much cause, then, for surprise 
to the family circle when Robert, at twenty-one, after 
seven years of a gardener’s life, determined to become a 
missionary. Missionary or not, he did not leave his 
Scotch nature behind him, nor Scotch company, nor 
the fiddle with which he had solaced many a long, lonely 
evening nor his sense of humor, which served him in 
very good stead. Indeed, Scotland and the Scotch spirit, 
with its robust, genuine Christianity, bas been more 
than once well represented in the mission stations ; nor 
was {ts good-nature and sense of humor lost in the wilds 
of South Africa. 

The caprice of the English Government and the fan- 
tastic ignorance of the savages, which would have been 
discouraging to a less sanguine man, Robert Moffat met 
with cheerful and even bantering humor. At one 
time in his ministry he found himself situated on a 
light, sandy soil, and slaved for many months to carry a 
water-ditch from a neighboring river into his little 
kitchen garden. Such artificial irrigation was novel to 
the natives, but as soon as they saw its advantages they: 
did not scruple to divert the stream to flood their own 
gardens. So often was this done that Moffat, spade in 
hand, was constantly obliged, in the heat of the day, to 
trudge along the three miles of ditch, and restore the 
water-way ; after which the natives complacently stole 
the crops which he succeeded in raising. In such a 
country as this getting wet wasa refreshing novelty, and 
the sieve-like huts of the people appear to have been 
built accordingly. They were, in fact, cages of long, 
tapering wands, planted in an arch, and bent over, tied 
together, and cover'd with rush mats. These represent 
the poorest of the South African huts ; but even those 
in the larger native settlements allowed but very meager 
housekeeping. Moffat gave it up in despair, never cook: 
ing un'il forced to by hunger; and even Mary Smith, 
to whom he was engaged, found, after her marriage and 
the settlement at Griqua Town, that housekeeping was 
an unexpectedly difficult task. The kitchen, separated 
as it was from the house, was a common resort for the 
natives, who did not object to its atmosphere of dense 
smoke, and materially aided in the constant disappear- 


1 The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat. By their Son, 'John 
8. Moffat. (New York: A. OC. Armstrong & Son.) 
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ance of its spoons, knives, forks, and even food. The 
clothes were washed in the cold water of the river, and 
beaten thoroughly upon the stones of its bank, and the 
dishes received very little, if any, washing. In a word, 
we may well believe Dr. Moffat when, on his return to 
England, he told a friend that a missionary to the Bech- 
wanas needs a strong stomach as well as a warm heart. 
As might be imagined, the conveniences for traveling 
were as barbaric as Bechwana housekeeping. The 
numerous ravages between the various tribes often laid 
waste great tracts of land, through which Moffat trav- 
eled from one settlement to another. At one time, ins 
journey through a sandy and waterless desert, he was 
obliged to subsist on a scanty supply of milk and meat 
bruised on the stones, and to find his bed night after 
night in the shelter of a bush. The wild beasts often 
disturbed his slumbers, and twice, we are told in his 
biography, they broke into the camp, and killed some 
of the cattle. These, however, were but rare occur- 
rences. Usually Moffat was one of a large company, or 
caravan, in traveling. ‘‘ At evening, as the sun would 
sink behind the tree-tops ” (for it was not all desert march- 
ing, by any means), ‘‘a halt would be called, a camp 
would be chosen, and when the travelers were ready for 
rest, they assembled, sang a hymn, offered prayer, and 
soon after nothing was to be heard but the chirping of 
the beetles, the snoring of the sleepers, and the occa- 
sional inarticulate sounds by which the tired oxen 
showed that they were contentedly chewing their cud.” 
In the companionship which these’ journeys afforded 
he found much heaity pleasure, but ulso much cause 
for grave care and unwearying physical activity. 

Once, upon one of his more solitary journeys, Moffat 
unexpectedly came upon a Bushmen’s party about to 
bury two orphans alive with their mother, as the most 
feasible plan for disposing of them, Such incidents as 
this, and, indeed, the whole character and life of the na- 
tives, makes it as hard to believe that men can raise them- 
telves mentally and morally by their own efforts as that 
they can lift themselves by pulling at their own boot. 
straps. In fact, most men, even with the aid ofa Chris- 
tian civilization, would have given up the task of ele- 
vating them. This was particularly the case with the 
Bechwana Mission, to which Robert and Mary Moffat 
devoted their chief energies. For ten years they made 
not the slightest impression upon the natives, whose 
dogged cbstinacy and stupidity seemed absolutely im- 
pregnable. Yet even then, Mary Moffat, when asked 
by an English friend what would be of the most service 
to her, replied, ‘‘ Send as a communion service ; weshall 
want it some day.” Both husband and wife were full 
of active, courageous, energetic, prayerful patience. At 
this very period Moffat determined to translate the Bible 
into the Bechwana tongue. He began with a version of 
the Gospel of Luke, rode four hundred miles on horse- 
back into Cape Town, and with his own hands put it 
into type. A missionary is a jack-of-all-trades. The 
manner in which Dr. Moffat made his translation of the 
Bible, the one in use among the Bechwanas for forty 
years, is thus told in his own words : 

‘‘ Many and many are the times I have sat down and 
got my thoughts somewhat in order, with pen in hand, 
to write a verse, the correct rendering of which I had just 
arrived at, after wading through other translations and 
lexicons, when one enters my study with some complaint 
he has to make, or counsel to ask, or medical advice and 
medicine to boot, a tooth to be extracted, a subscription to 
the auxiliary to be measured or counted ; or some one calls 
(a8 at the present moment) to say he is going toward the 
Colony, and wishes something like a passport; anon 
strangers from other towns and visitors from the inte- 
rior arrive, who all seem to claim a right to my atten- 
tlons. . . . Repairs want doing or superintending ; the 
general concerns of the station devolve upon myself. I 
have to correspond with native teachers, and see their 
wants supplied, and as I have a small mechanical bump 
in some corner of my head, I feel a relief occasionally 
in mending an article, or it may be a gun-lock, for some 
needy body. . . . Themoment I have finished any little 
job I throw down my tools and am back to my work, 
so that my little workshop would beat any Irishman’s 
garret you ever saw ; but it does not incommode meany 
more than confusion in my study.” 

It was under these conditions that Dr. Moffat did 
work which was as scholarly as if he had never stirred 
from his study to plan villages, roof churches, and settle 
quarrels, The remarkable qualities of Moffat were not, 
however, those of the study. It was his tact and per- 
sonal magnetism which fascinated men ; in his twenty- 
third year two tribes left a bitter feud to his arbitration, 
and accepted his decision with good grace. At another 
tame he offered, single-handed, to act as an escort and 
protection to two delegates froma foreign tribe. In their 
enthusiasm they did not let him go until they had pre- 
sented him to ‘‘ his gracious majesty.” Not much later 
in his career he generaled a battle against the attack of 
& powerful neighboring tribe, and within a few weeks 
one of the few scattered survivors appeared naked and 
starving at Moffat’s door, sure of his succor and hospi- 
tality, Incident after incident could be given of his 
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deeper Christian manliness, robust, vigorous, sympa- 
thetic, which won passionate friendships for him among 
the savage tribes, and effected strange moral transforma- 
tions in the mass of ignorance and brutality of bis sur- 
roundings. For not all the savage tribes were as ap- 
parently impervious to Christian influence as were the 
Bechwanas. The crowds often so pressed upon him 
that he could barely get from his preaching place to the 
hut where he might sleep; and often he spoke until 
hoarse and exhausted, only to be assailed by the young 
men about him to go on or to teach them to read and 
repeat hymns. The Bechwanas at last yielded to his 
teaching, and to the present time the day on which he 
left Bechwanaland is remembered as a mournful anni- 
versary. The savages have become in large measure 
Christianized and civilized. The shady street of their 
village has its church and its schoolhouse ; the face of 
the country has so changed as not to be recognized with 
its former desolation. Irrigation and farming imple- 
ments have replaced the old agriculture in which the 
rainmaker and the charmer of the soil played so promi- 
nent a part, and, what {s better still, if one went there 
now the spoons and forks and crops and water would 
not be stolen as in the early days of Mary Moffat’s 
housekeeping and Robert Moffat’s gardening. These 
indications of progress may seem slight, but we ap- 
preciate their value when we recall Robert Moffat’s 
testimony that savages will not accept any of the im 
provements and advantages which civilization affords 
until after their evangelization. With such testi- 
mony, the slightest progress toward physical comfort 
becomes the sign of a greater and more mysterious up 
lifting from abject brutality toward self-respect, from 
sensual servitude toward independent manliness—a 
change which could never have been effected except in 
the constant presence and under the unwearying inspl- 
ration of a man and woman as manly and as godly, as 
robust and as devout, as were Robert and Mary Moffat. 








THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMERE.’ 
By JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 
IX. 
A COMMON DANGER. 


OTHING better emphasizes the filmsiness of most 
social barriers than the fact that in times of grave 
apprehension they are quickly thrown down or lost sight 
of, permitting their staunchest upholders to associate 
with their fellow-beings on t’other side of the magic 
barrier in comfort and safety. The sense of a common 
danger is a bond of temporary union enfolding the most 
incongruous elements of society in one concillating 
embrace. As serenely calm as all nature looked on that 
peaceful April Sabbath, there was already a slow under- 
current of excitement permeating the atmosphere and 
stirring the sluggish pulses of men with whom the 
dread but familiar necessity for ‘‘ fighting the water” 
was ever recurring. Notwithstanding the species of 
Sabbath-breaking regularly practiced by the men of the 
neighborhood, Sunday {s more absolutely a day of rest 
on the plantation homes than it probably is anywhere 
where people are nominally Christians. In it no manner 
of work is done by man-servant or maid-servant. Even 
the day’s dinner {fs generally cooked the Saturday before ; 
not from overscrupulosity touching the Scriptures, but 
because Sunday fs ‘‘ meetin’ day,” and cook’s prerogative 
of attendance {is not to be lightly interfered with. An 
occasional sudden call to ‘‘ hear preaching” in an empty 
storeroom at the landing or in some nelghbor’s parlor 
comprises the white woman’s opportunity for divine 
worship from one year’s end to the other ; and, meager 
as the opportunity is, it isa privilege afforded only by 
the accidental straying into the neighborhood of some 
itinerant preacher. A rest from labor and excess of ennui 
marks the day for the women whe are debarred the mild 
diversion of riding to the landing and waiting for the 
boat. There are some who find it hard to narrow their 
mental vision down to the circumscribed limits of four 
walls and a yard fence; and these pass for the discon- 
tented sort, for whose suppression or rebuke almost any 
measure is allowable, according to public opinion. 
Perhaps, after all, it was ennui as much as pity fora 
woman whose lot was cast in even greater desolation 
than her own that made Mrs. Southmead ask of Mrs. 
Stanhope that same morning : 

‘« Ursula, do you intend calling on Mrs. Thorn ?” 

Ursula looked at her with some surprise, but evident 
pleasure. 

‘*T have only been waiting for you, Aunt Amelia. A 
call from me would hardly be sufficient, seeing that I 
have no house to offer her the hospitality of.” 

Oh ! as far as that goes, I don’t suppose it will ever 
amount to anything more than a stiff call or two. I 
suppose humanity demands one on our part.” 

‘*T have been thinking a great deal of her this morn- 
ing,” says Sula. 

“* Why this morning especially ?” 
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‘* When I saw Squire Thorn ride by on his way to the 
landing, and I knew she was there on that dreary plan 
tation, with no white face within miles of her, my heart 
went out in pity. And she a stranger in astrange land ! 

‘Unless she is subject to epilepsy she is in no imme- 
diate danger,” Mrs. Southmead sald, comfortably. ‘‘And 
you know it {s quite absurd to be accrediting any woman 
who could marry Squire Thorn with delicate nerves.” 

‘* We have no means of judging from her standpoint, 
aunt. She may see more to admire in him than he shows 
to the world in general.” 

‘Don’t! I insist, Sula, that you do not try to weave 
a halo of romance about that crusty old man. But if we 
are going to call at all, this is as good atime as any. 
After to-day there’ll be no coaxing a pair of mules out 
of the plow for love or money. And your uncle is 
already so consumed with anxlety about the levees that 
there will be no securing him for a driver if we wait 
much longer. There is another advantage in going now . 
it will be impossible for her to return the visit until after 
the Squire is done breaking up ; so we will not be rushed 
into an intimacy that we may not desire.” 

‘* There comes Uncle George now,” said Sula, turning 
her head at sound of the fron gate-latch dropping. ‘I 
don’t like the look of his face.” 

Both women were standing in the doorway by the time 
Mr. Southmead reached the steps. 

** Well, what about the rivers ?” 

“All rising! Watery prospect ahead! But we're 
going to fight for the bed of the lake even if the rest of 
the county has to go under. I've been talking with a lot 
of fellows out at the landing. We've got to work if we 
hope to escape.” 

Then, as they all sat down to their cold Sunday din- 
ner, Mr. Southmead gave them more in detail the news 
he had picked up at the landing. 

‘*I would like to have seen Thorn,” he sald, in con- 
clusion. ‘‘ I missed him at the‘landing. He must have 
gone home around the other road. The weakest part of 
the entire levee around the lake is on his place, and if he 
don’t work lixe all wrath we're bound to go under. I 
want to offer him some help.” 

** Will he accept it from a Southmead ?” 

“* There’s no time for childish nonsense now, nor poute 
over an antiquated grudge,” Mr. Southmead says, ener- 
getically. 

‘* Ursula and I were talking about a visit to Mrs. Thorn 
just before you came home. We supposed, as {t was 
Sunday, we could get a wagon and a pair of mules. 
Suppose you drive us to Thorndale after dinner. I’m 
sure I'll never be any more in the notion for it than I am 
to day.” 

Mr. Southmead assenting, they separated to prepare 
for the undertaking of a call. When, finally, Mrs. 
Southmead, rustling in the black silk which, like her- 
self, had seen better days, and Mrs. Stanhope, daintily 
fresh in all the appolntments of a very simple toilet, 
reappeared to take their places in the blue-hodied wagon, 
whose floor was swept and garnished and glorified with 
the parlor rug and supplied with two chairs, which Mr. 
Southmead backed close up to the steps for them to 
climb into, the incongruity between the conveyance 
and the conveyed was ludicrous. The handsome mas- 
ter of Tievina was enthroned in corpulent dignity on a 
plank laid across the front of the wagon. Two harnvss- 
scarred mules flapped their long ears dismaliy at this 
infringement of their holiday leisure, and flirted their 
short tails in disrespectful resentment as Mr. Southmead 
tightened his hold on the rope-bridle reins, and backed 
yet closer for his wife’s convenience in clambering over 
the tail-board. Mrs. Southmead tried to dignify the 
action of climbing the tail-board as much as posstble. 

**Allaboard! Git up!” 

The driver flourished his long whip with a resounding 
crack, The trace chains clanked, the wagon jerked, 
and the most aristocratic people in the county were off 
to pay a call, swaying wildly in their untrustworthy 
chairs, catching frantically at each other, at the wagon’s 
sides, at the driver's coat-tails, at anything and every- 
thing that promised aid or comfort ! 

Mr. Southmead glanced back over his shoulder at the 
unlimited space in which his wife and niece were sway- 
ing like two poorly-regulated pendulums, to say, with a 
grin: 

‘*Hope you're not crowded !’ 

“It is positively disgraceful. I consider it much 
more respectable to stay at home forever !” Mrs, South- 
mead declares between lurches, 

“This is a duty visit, auntie,” ’Sula responds, in jolt- 
ing accents. 

“I hope your sublime appreciation of duty will soothe 
the ache in your bones to morrow. As for me, I expect 
to be reduced to pulp long before we get there.” 

** Everybody ought to know how to ride on horseback 
in this country,” Mr. Southmead says, with masculine 
superiority. ‘‘Our grandmothers did it. But the 


women of to-day are not the creatures to dare and do 
that they were.” 

‘‘Your grandmothers,” says Mrs. Southmead, with 
jerky asperity, liberally bestowing all the grandmothers 
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on her husband, “ did just as we are doing, I presume : 
they did the best they could under the circumstances. 
It is astonishing how much credit people that lived a 
hundred years ago get for everything they did. I sup- 
pose my reward wiil come a hundred years hence, when 
Carl's great-grandchildren will recall the legends of the 
war and this ride, with the moral effect of a rebuke to 
the degeneracy of those times. Mercy, Ursula! if you 
don’t let me hold on to some part of you, you will have 
nothing but a parcel of broken bones to iatroduce to 
your Mrs. Thorn.” 

“Cleave to each other, my dears! In union is 
strength !” says Mr. Southmead, urging his mules to 
greater speed in the direction of Thorndale. ‘‘I will 
make your agony as brief as possible, wife.” 

In the meantime Mrs. Thorn, comfortably ignorant 
of the amount of discomfort she was innocently occa- 
sioning her neighbors, was delivering the Major's mes- 
sage to her husband, verbatim. 

The Squire had come home late. She had eaten her 
dinner alone, and gone back to the big splint-bottomed 
chair on the gallery, when she saw him come shuffling 
up the walk. He was tired, and his temper was in no 
wise improved by the news he had heard at the landing 
touching the river prospect. 

After five hours of loneliness, Mrs. Thorn was ready 
to be thankful for any human intercourse. To that, or 
some other reason, the Squire was indebted for an almost 
cordial reception home. The usual still, cold, imper- 
turbable courtesy of his wife was a greater trial to him 
than the most vixenish displays of temper would have 
been. He did not know how to cope with this order of 
womankind. She rose to meet him, and held out her 
hand to relleve him of his hat and red cowhide whip. 
He shambled past her, with that heavy tread, dragging 
his heels in the fashion that was such a trial to her 
nerves, and deposited them himself on the pegs in the 
hall. Agnes watched him in calm indifference. She 
wondered if he had ever done a spontaneously graceful 
or gracious thing in his life. He came back to the gal- 
lery immediately, mopping his face and neck and wrists 
with his pocket handkerchief. That was the Squire’s 
way of getting rid of the dust he had accumulated in 
his ride. His wife indicated, by a motion, the best of 
the two splint-bottomed chairs for his acceptance. He 
chose the worst, and, dragging it close to the gallery 
railing, seated himself, elevated his feet to the banister 
rai], and carefully located in his right cheek a solacing 
quid of tobacco. 

Seeing him finally settled, Mrs. Thorn conscientiously 
delivered Major Danny’s urgent message concerning the 
water. 

A grunt, altogether untranslatable into written lan- 
guage, escaped through the Squire’s grim lips. Then, 
after quite a pause, he says, ungraciously : 

‘I suppose the Major doesn't think anybody's a-watch- 
in’ the river but him.” 

‘He did not impress me as wishing to be officious. 
You do not like him, I perceive,” Agnes says, in that 
straightforward way of hers that is so discomfiting to 
her husband. 

“Oh, he’ll do well enough for a Yankee! They’re 
bound to show their own importance, or bust. I won- 
der how they suppose we ever did manage to take care 
of this country without ’em !” 

‘* Poorly enough, if one may judge from present ap- 
pearances,” Mrs. Thorn answered, with light contempt, 
as she turned her gaze away from the morose old man 
in the chair to the orchard side of the house. The plum 
blossoms and the wisterlas were prettier to look at, and 
less disappointing. Presently she said, in a surprised 
voice : 

**There comes a wagon, and, if I am not mistaken, 
there are white people in it. Ladies, two of them look 
to be !” 

Squire Thorn turned his better-trained eyes in the 
same direction. A wagon, with white people in it, who 
might probably be ladies, was well deserving of close 
scrutiny. 

“The Tievina team! and, by George! the Tievina 
people !’ he said, promptly, with an approach to pleas- 
ure in his voice, bringing his feet down on the floor. 

** Who are the Tievina people? Oh, yes! the South- 
meads! Major Denny spoke of them.” 

“They are the high flyers of the county, that’s who— 
the best people, Mrs, Thorn.” 

“] thought you did not like them.” 

“I’ve got nothin’ ’gainst the I'levina women-folks, 
but the men are a good-for nothin’, trifiln’, snipe-shootin’ 
lot. You mark my words, nowI come to think of it, 
George Southmead’s put himself to the trouble of this 
visit just to tell me that the Mississippi River is on the 
rise! Deuce take ’em all, do they think I’m in my 
dotage ?” The Squire's short-lived pleasure expired at 
the thought. With such preparatory remarks Mrs. 
Thorn naturally regarded the prospect of receiving 
the ‘‘ best people” of the county, in company with 
her intractable husband, as something of an ordeal. 
Perhaps it might have proven so if ‘‘Cozzie” had 
not been on hand and manipulated the Squire as 





she did everybody with whom she came into contact, 
slurring his asperities over until he really made a 
decent show of cordiality, and was put into good 
humor with himself. The men talked about the coming 
of the water; how much it had risen eat Cairo and 
Memphis the night previously ; what means should be 
taken to strengthen and to guard the lake levee upon 
which their salvation depended. The women discussed 
servants and poultry and spring gardens, and wondered 
what on earth would become of them in event of an- 
other overflow. And Mrs. Southmead contributed a 
dramatic touch to the talk by describing, for Mrs. 
Thorn’s benefit, the overflows that she had lived through. 
She stopped in the middle of a sentence to listen to the 
Squlre’s harsh voice as it was raised in condemnation 
of Stirling Denny. Mr. Southmead had made himself 
rather obnoxious by quoting the Major and his opinions 
somewhat liberally. The Squire luxuriated in opposi- 
tion and antagonism. 

‘** Blamed if I can see what there is in that fellow to 
make everybody knuckle down to him so! I ain’t for 
got yet that I'm a Southerner and he’s a Yankee, and 
that he’s the mortal foe of all the institutions that’s been 
our meat and bread in the past. It strikes me as sorter 
impudent for any of them fellers to settle down here 
*mongst us, and go to givin’ us lessons ’bout the Missis- 
sippi River. It’sa kind of crowin’ over us that they do 
whenever they get half a chance. Yes, sir, they do.” 
Mrs. Thorn looked uncomfortable. Mrs. Southmead 
felt for once in sympathy with the Squire, Her own 
bosom was being perpetually torn with conflicting emo- 
tions touching the new man at Rossmere. Admiration 
for the man as she saw him, repulsion for the represent- 
ative of a race of foemen, held alternate sway in her 
amiable bosom. Mr. Southmead laughed good-naturedly 
into the old man’s cross face. 

‘* You are evidently uureconstructed, Squire. Come 
now, acknowledge ; in company with Denny do you 
not find him frank, gentlemanly, unassuming, and enter- 
taining ?” 

“‘Grant that I do ; does that alter the fact that he is—” 

“A Yankee! I know how you're going to finish your 
sentence. The truth is, my friend, we are all deeply 
dyed in the wool of senseless prejudices. My wife 
yonder, amiable as she looks, Mrs. Thorn, is about the 
worst of the lot. When Denny is with us, she forgets 
everything but the man, and he {is a magnetic sori of 
fellow, who’d make the devil himself urbane if he chose 
to workon him. You have not met the Major yet ?” 

‘* Yes, he was here for a short while this morning. I 
was very much pleased with him. I am afraid lam 
deficient in loyalty,” said Agnes, with that slow, rare 
smile of hers. 

‘Or in prejudices. But even the Squire here should 
not fall back from Denny’s leadership in the present 
emergency. The Major was educated as a civil engi- 
neer, Squire, though he did dabble in law too. Intel- 
ligent and concerted action is all that is going to save 
us. I, for one, am perfectly willing to act as subordinate 
tosuch a leader. It was agreed amonga lot of us at 
Shadyridge this morning to meet at Denny’s to-morrow 
and let bim assign us ourtasks. Will you be one of 
us? I will wait for you in the morning if you say so.” 

‘«T suppose, then, if Denny never had bought the old 
Rossmere place there'd be no salvation for us in the 
present cri-siss,” 

“Not quite that; but we would ecramble through 
the emergency ata much greater expenditure of time 
and labor than we are likely to do underhim. I am 
afraid, Squire, you don’t appreciate the advantage of 
skilled labor over brute force.” 

‘* We done well enough before the war, and if they’d 
’a’ let us alone we'd ’a’ continued doin’ well enough. 
Hang ’em !” 

‘* Might as well argue with one of his work-mules,” 
Mr, Southmead decided mentally ; then aloud, as he 
rose in obedience to his wife’s signal of departure : 

“‘ Notwithstanding which, Squire, I expect to see you 
at Rossmere to-morrow. I think our mortal foe will 
prove an invaluable friend if we've got sense enough to 
avail ourselves of his ability.” 

‘*P’raps Ill be along,”.the Squire conceded, ‘and, 
if it’s all the same to your ladies, I’ll fetch her along 
and leave her at Tievina, while we go on to Denny’s. 
It ain’t none too lively for her when I’m at home.” At 
the word her, he indicated Agnes by a backward jerk 
of his thumb. It was a clumsy effort at kindness on 
his part, but it went all astray. Mrs, Thorn crimsoned 
with mortification at being thus disposed of. 

*‘T am not at all averse to being left alone,” she said, 
quickly. ‘‘I keep busy and—oblivious,” she added, reck- 
lessly, looking straight into ’Sula’s sympathetic eyes. 

’Sula took and retained her hostess’s hand while she 
said, quietly : 

‘* It is kind of Squire Thorn to think of our pleasure. 
You will soon learn, my dear Mrs. Thorn, that the rules 
and regulations of fashionable society do not hold here. 
Etiquette does not jolt across country in a farm-wagon,” 
she added, laughingly describing Mr. Southmead’s awk- 
ward efforts to back up skillfully. ‘‘ We try to preserve 





the unities by being plain and sensible, and in keeping 
with our mules rather than with our memories. Don’t 
waste visiting-cards on us ; we know the meaning of 
them, but the use of them is fast becoming legendary. 
And, please, dear Mrs. Thorn—that is, if you hope to 
render life at all endurable under the existing state of 
affairs—try to bear in mind that people living as far 
apart as we all do cannot afford to fritter away their op- 
portunities in meaningless formalities. We want you 
to feel that you have friends, and not simply acquaint- 
ances, at Tievina—don’t we, auntie ?” 

Mrs. Southmead indorsed Ursula’'s friendly overtures 
with a great deal of politeness, if not quite so much 
sweetness, and Agnes’s lonely heart went out to them 
both as she pressed their hands in warm adieu. 

‘* What do you suppose it means ?” 

Mrs. Southmead asks this, only waiting for a safe 
distance between the wagon and the house to be 
reached. 

“She isa decidedly handsome woman, and no fool 
either,” is Mr. Southmead’s contribution to the one topic 
of their thoughts. 

‘*She must have had some very powerful reason for 
taking such a strange step,” ’Sula says. ‘‘ She is not only 
handsome, but she {s intelligent and well bred. There 
is something repugnant to me fn this union.” 

“There is,” Mrs. Southmead responds, as placidly as 
her vibratory condition will admit of. ‘I was pleased 
at one thing.” 

‘* What is that ?” 

“ He is afraid of her. Some men can be controlled 
by fear alone,” she answers, in an experienced manner. 
“I foretel] a tragedy at Thorndale.” 

But as Mrs. Southmead’s prophecies were always 
ominous, and never fulfilled, this one did not disqutet 
her hearers materially. 

X. 
OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE, 

And so it came about that, at the close of the called 
meeting of the Lake planters, as they were locally 
known, which was held in the parlor of Stirling Denny’s 
house, he found himself invested with the grave respon- 
sibility of directing the movements and advising the 
disposition of labor throughout his neighborhood, for 
purposes of resistance to a foe that advanced uron them 
with the silent resolution of fate. 

Although many years the junfor of most of the men 
around him, there were two potent reasons for assign- 
ing him this leadership. One was his superior acqutre- 
ments as civil engineer; the other, the fact that the 
entire colored population, regarding him as the apostle of 
that liberty for which so much precious blood had been 
spilt, followed eagerly wherever he chose to lead ; or, a8 
Squire Thorn tersely put it, “‘ he had every nigger in the 
county under his thumb.” 

While perhaps vot as familiar with the topography of 
the country as the Squire, Mr. Southmead, or any other 
one of the planters who had spent their lives in that one 
spot, he brought to bear upon the momentous task of 
preserving it from the threatening floods a keenness of 
vision, clearness of judgment, and energy of action that 
was not conspicuous in the others, who, inured to along 
succession of disasters, had come, as a rule, to regard 
any fresh possibilities in that line with stolid patience 
and fatal apathy. 

Manton Craycraft stood looking down admiringly 
upon his brother’s earnest face as, with a map of the 
neighborhood, drawn by himself, and now spread out 
upon the table for the convenience of the assemblage, he 
explained the need of raising the crown of the levee at 
one point, of strengthening its base at another, of form- 
ing a run-around at a third, and of watching the whole 
line as men watch for the approach of an invading 
enemy. 

** You seem to have the whole lake-bed down there, 
Majcr,” he said. ‘‘You have evidently been posting 
yourself.” 

“T have been riding around a good deal lately,” 
Stirling answered, quietly. ‘‘I have been anticipating 
this rise, and I believe that very few points between 
Cairo and New Orleans will escape inundation. Among 
the few, with the help of God and our own right arms, 
friends, we may be able to include this little nook of 
ours.” 

He spoke pleasantly and encouragingly. There was 
no display of triumph over the fact that in this, the hour 
of their extremity, some of the very men who had {g- 
nored him as a neighbor, some who had openly de- 
nounced him as a Yankee carpet-bagger, some who had 
doled out bare civility to him, were all content ¢o place 
the safety of their homes and their possessions in his 
untried hands. There was something about the man 
that {ospired confidence in the most timid ; but no one 
was more unconscious of this than himeelf. 

‘* Squire Thorn,” he continued, proceeding to roll his 
map into a scroll, ‘I find the very weakest portion of 
our levee-line is on your place, just below your ‘ash 
slough.’ It will require watching day and night. That 
will be too much of a strain upon you personally, Is 
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there no white man upon your premises beside your- 
self? With alldue respect for the muscle and the good 
intentions of our colored friends, we cannot rely upon 
them for this most {mportant branch of our work. They 
are too sleepy-headed to make patrolmen.” 

Answering under impulse of resentment that any one 
should impugn his ability to stand as much as the 
youngest man among them, the Squire said, with clumsy 
facetiousness : 

‘* When the strain gits too severe on me, Major, I'll 
notify you as capt’in of this ‘ere brigade of marines.” 

‘That's fair enough,” said the Major, ignoring the 
spite and accepting the promise ; ‘‘ only, see that you 
don’t fail to do so, please, for when the all of an entire 
community is at stake we can’t afford to stand on points 
of etiquette. That place must be watched.” 

‘*T was about to say to my friend Squire Thorn,” sald 
Manton, who had promptly claimed a renewal of last 
summer's acquaintance, ‘‘ that as I am a sort of out- 
sider here, a rover in the game, as you may call me, 
with more leisure than I well know what to do with, 
I should like to place myself entirely at his disposal, 
promising to act under his orders day and night. I 
really begin to feel my share of the universal anxiety, 
and will feel mortified if no one will consent to make use 
of me. Promise me you will accept meas a sort of sub, 
Squire. I'll act as your orderly sergeant by day, and 
sentinel by night.” 

The Major glanced quickly up into the handsome, 
laughing face of his brother. It was no slight thing for 
Manton to offer up his dearly loved easa on the altar of 
a slight acquaintanceship. He caught the eager gleam 
in his bold black eyes. He had no confidence in this 
pretense of service He puta cold veto on the effusive 
offer of help. 

**No doubt, Craycraft, if Squire Thorn finds that he 
needs assistance, he can procure it at much more ex- 
perlenced hands than yours.” 

This interference settled the matter !n Manton’s favor. 
In the injustice of his own small soul Squire Thorn 
mistrusted every word or act that could not be squared 
by his own narrow rule and compass. Denny, he im- 
mediately concluded, must have some hidden motive 
for not wishing this friend of his to give this proffered 
ald. Moreover, Craycraft had artfully offered himself 
in a subordinate position. Pride of place was big in 
the Squire ; love of supremacy still bigger. He spoke 
aggressively, as if putting under foot some offending 
opponent. He gave Manton his entire attention. 

‘*T’m obliged to you, young man. I don’t think things 
are quite as blue as the Major finds ’em, but in 
case of need I'll remember your friendly offer and call 
on you for help. There ain’t but one nigger on my 
place I'd trust further’n you could swing a bull by the 
tail, and as he aln’t made of cast fron—wisht he was— 
him and me’s both likely to give out, in the course of 
nature. Anyways,” he added, with growing friendil- 
ness, ‘‘come up and see me. If yon’re a stranger in 
these parts I may be able to amuse you. Reckon you 
never saw cotton planted, nor been fire-huntin’, nor 
torch-gigging ? Oh, we manages to get up a few frolics, if 
we ain’t got theaters and the rest,” the Squire culminates, 
vaingloriously. Craycraft thanked him warmly, and 
accepted eagerly, then flung defiance at Stirling's 
gravely rebuking eyes with a light, reckless laugh. 

After a little more discussion of ways and means, the 
men dispersed, with the understanding that they were 
to hold themselves and their laborers in readiness to do 
the Major’s bidding, so long as there was anything to be 
feared from the river that was already flinging its 
swollen, angry current in majestic wrath against the 
feeble barriers that puny man opposed to {ts might. 

Only those who have lived through such experiences 
can form any just conception of the intense yet un- 
demonstrative anxiety that held possession of the be- 
leaguered planters for the next six weeks. A line of 
twenty miles of levee was to be protected from foes 
without and withia. The levees along the river-line 
were notoriously frail. The lake planters, placing no 
faith in these outer works, bad intrenched themselves 
behind a private levee which girdled the nine plantations 
constituting the bed of the lake. An immense culvert 
pierced the levee on the Rossmere place, for draining 
purposes. The levee about this culvert was a source 
of common anxiety to all. Wherever the line might 
give way, all would suffer alike. Through one small 
bayou the waters of the lake communicated with the 
river to which it pays tribute, and back through which 
the surplus waters are poured in times of a rise. Day by 
day, hour by hour, the muddy water crept inch by inch 
higher against the grass-sodded slope of the levee. All 
day long the patient, cheerful freedmen trod to and fro 
with the flat hand-barrows laden with earth dug from 
the land inside the levee, piling it on the sunken crown. 
Experienced eyes watched for the deadly craw-fish 
holes, and the faintest line of trickling water was suf- 
fictent to send a man galloping in hasty alarm to report 
the “‘sipe” at headquarters. The lake, so blue and 
crystalline in its normal condition, grew turgid and 
muddy from the influx of river water, the current of 





which was defined by the slow-moving procession of 
ugly black drift-logs. Ail day long the slow, threaten- 
ing swell heaved against thesodden embankment. The 
men almost lived in their saddies, and the women spent 
lonely days at home, bearing the harder burden of walt- 
ing. A foe of yet another sort was to be guarded 
against. The wind and the craw-fish were not the 
only dangers. Ifthe levee protecting the bed of the 
lake should break, the lands outlining the outer circle 
of the lake would be relleved from the mighty pressure, 
and saved. There was many a man whose instincts of 
self-preservation overtopped all sonse of honor; men 
who were ready, by a single stab in the dark, one bold 
incision of a sharp spade in a weak spot of the levee, to 
send the water in a rushing torrent upon the beleaguered 
lake planters, and not take to themselves any consclous- 
ness of crime. With such vital interests at stake, men 
feared to trust the freedmen on sentinel duty. Where 
they were faithful in {ntent they were pbysically un- 
fitted for the wide-awake vigilance necessary. This 
made the task of watching bear very heavily on the 
few white men. But no one shirked or faltered. Mrs. 
Thorn felt an access of respect for the sturdy powers of 
endurance developed by her husband in this trying 
time. 

To her this experience came in shape of a novelty 
affording distraction from unwholesome introspection. 
She extracted a feverish sort of entertainment from 
watching the stealthy advance of the silent foe, and 
more healthy occupation in aiding her husband’s efforts 
to resist it. 

Within the levee work was progressing as if the 
making of the crop would not be left to chance: plows 
running at regular work-hours ; corn sowed in drills and 
cotton planted as usual. One slender line of green 
earth between this smiling industry within and surging 
destruction without ! 

Men discussed the probabilities for and against saving 
the levee as besieged soldiers discuss the holding of the 
fort. Stirling Denny seemed ubiquitous. Wherever 
his plercing eye and cheerful voice were last seen and 
heard, there bope seemed strongest and effort most intel- 
ligent. Manton was almost always at his side. His 
brother designedly kept him as busy as possible. There 
was an underlying current of uneasiness in his bosom 
about this returned prodigal. He was never sure of 
what mischief Manton might concoct. It was towards 
the close of a day nearly a fortnight after the levee 
meeting at Rossmere that the two men drew rein in 
front of Squire Thorn’s gate, dismounted, and reached 
the gallery steps without being observed by the inmates 
of the house. 

On an fron couch, at one end of the front gallery, the 
old man of the house lay sound asleep. His face looked 
hard and worn. The rugged lines that seamed and 
croesed it were haggardly visible. The stern mouth 
looked more than ever uncompromising in repose. His 
breathing was slow and labored. 

“Pretty well pulled down !” said Manton, nodding 
towards the lounge as they stood irresolute on the 
ground. ‘He isn’t a sleeping beauty, though !” 

Mrs. Thorn appeared nolselessly from somewhere in 
the interior. She greeted them both with that slight, 
distant bow of her?, which one of them regarded as a 
great improvement on the local habit of universal hand- 
shaking. She glanced towards the lounge not unkindly 
as she eald : 

‘Mr. Thorn {s sleeping heavily. I think the anxiety 
and loss of rest are telliag on him ; but he will not give 
up. Shall I waken him, Major ?” 

Manton spoke with a quick abruptness that forestalled 
any answer on his brother's part : 

“The Squire needs assistance. He promised me I 
should act as his assistant. With his permission I will 
stand watch for him to-night.” 

The sound of their voices aroused the sleeper. He 
rose to a sitting posture with some difficulty, holding 
both hands to his back when he gained his feet. He 
gazed around stupidly for half a second, then laughed 
mirthlessly. 

**Caught me napping, eh! Mrs. Thorn, why didn’t 
you shake me up when you saw ’em coming ? Wanted 
’em to think the old wheel-horse had given out, did 
ye aad 

‘I thought you needed rest, and I was sure Major 
Denny would not mind,” Agnes said, steadily ignoring 
Manton and his offer. 

‘It’s going to blow big guns to-night,” the old man 
said, walking stiffly to where they were sitting near the 
door. ‘ Big guns, I tell you. And the swell of them 
waves is going to be mighty tryin’ in the weak places in 
the levee. I was just tryin’ to get forty winks to make 
sure I could hoid out all night. This pesky shoulder of 
mine,” rubbing the offending member, ‘‘’s been giving 
me hail Columbfa with the rheumatism, But I reckon 
I can pull through. Leastways, I've got to keep on the 
go. No time for swoppin’ horses now.” 

“You need me, Squire,” says Manton, coolly walking 
to the end of the gallery to examine the sky; ‘‘ you 
should have sent for me sooner,” 
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“If the Major could spare you, i won’t deny I’d like 
to have you.” 

Stirling tapped his boot-tops impatiently with his long 
riding-whip, and stared out at the swollen lake. He 
would infinitely prefer that Manton should ride away 
with him when he should leave Thorndale. The 
Squire settled the matter in his own abrupt fashion : 

‘Mrs. Thorn, will you please call Jim from the back 
gallery (I see him go into the kitchen a while back), to 
take Mr. Craycraft’s horse. I reckon you'll have to spare 
him to me, Major.” 

“‘T can spare him,” Stirling answered, coldly ; and 
then,as Agnes turned from them, so quletly self-possessed 
in her bearing, so emotionless in her womanly dignity, 
he felt rebuked for the solicitude that was so nearly an 
impertinence. 

But, then, whenever or wherever had Manton once 
gained a foothold and trouble of some sort not followed! 
He rode away alone presently, turning his horse’s head 
in the direction of Tievina. Thesun was sending long, 
level rays through a pile of steel-blue clouds, tipping 
their edges with lurid light. The green of the water- 
willows was strangely intensified in the stormy sunset ; 
the waters held the black shadows of the clouds in 
dark reflection ; there was nothing pleasant in the out- 
look. The heavens above, with their fast-drifting cloud- 
mountains ; the earth beneath, with its passionate ground- 
swell of evil emotions; the waters looming into such 
sinister prominence, all teemed with suggestions of 
darker things yet to come. 

Without any preconceived intention of taking the 
S>uthmeads in his day’s rounds, he was not at all sur- 
prised to find himself, later on, throwing his bridle over 
one of the big spikes on the tree that answered for a 
horse-rack at Tievina, and walking towards the house 
with the freedom of established intimacy. 

It seemed so perfectly natural not to pass the gate, 
especially just now, when, having been the entire circuit 
of the lake, he had quite a budget of river reports to dis- 
cuss with Mr. Southmead. Then he had a proposition 
to make to Frederic, which he thought would please the 
lad, and a model of a tugboat in his pocket for Carl. It 
was evident the male members of Tievina household 
were very interesting to the new man of Rossmere. 








THE TRUE INDIAN POLICY. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


N interesting conference was held on Thursday, 

January 21, in Washington, D. C., at which re- 

ports from the missionary secretaries showed increasing 

interest in the mission work among Indians. After 

earnest discussion, in which Dr. Strieby, Dr. Kendall, 

ex-Justice Strong, President Gates, and others par- 
ticipated, the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference that 
the rights of the Indian as a man should more and more 
prominently shape legislation for the Indian ; that land 
in severalty and full citizenship should be secured for 
him as rapidly as possible with safety ; that to this end 
he should at once receive the full protection of law 
whether on or off his Reservation, including the right 
to appear in court and sue in his own name; and that 
industrial and general education should be pressed upon 
the Indian by all possible means. 

2. Resolved, That the bill providing for lands in 
severalty, protected by a trust title for a term of years, 
immediately for all Indians who are prepared to take 
them, has our cordial support, and that we earnestly 
press upon Congress the immediate passage of this act. 

8. Resolved, That, inasmuch asin some of the States 
and Territorles there are Indian children who are ex- 
cluded from sckool privileges, this conference appeals 
to all the States to accord the privileges of schools to 
such Indians as may reside therein off from Indian 
Reservations. 

4. Resolved, That we protest against the passage of 
any bill looking to the opening of the Indian Territory 
to general settlement and political control by white 
citizens of the United States without the consent of the 
Indians of said Territory, and in violation of their treaty 
rights. 

In the evening a public meeting was held in the Con- 
gregational church, General Fisk presiding, when ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Strieby on ‘* Mission Work,’’ 
by President Gates on ‘‘ The Tribe and the Reservation,” 
Miss Fletcher on ‘‘ Home-Building,” Senator Chace, of 
Rhode Island, General Armstrong, and Captain Pratt, 
and speeches and songs by Indian boys and girls from 
the Carlisle School were listened to. 








The diameter of trees is said to vary not only from 
summer to winter, but from day to day. They are 
larger from noon to twilight the next morning than from 
twilight until noon ; they are smaller in the winter than 
in summer. Water and the sap of the trees expand 
in proportion as they go below the freezing point. 
Low temperatute as well as hizh promotes evaporation, 
and the trees evaporate from their branches in winter, 
and so the colder the weather the more they shrink, 
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UNSPOKEN WORDS. 


£ Ne kindly words that rise within the heart, 
And thrill it with their sympathetic tone, 
But die ere spoken, fail to play their part, 
And claim a merit that is not their own. 
The kind!y word unspoken is a sin— 
A sin that wraps itself in purest guise, 
And tells the heart that, doubting, looks within, 
That not in speech, but thought, the virtue lies. 


But ’tis not so ; another heart may thirst 
For that kind word, as Hagar in the wild— 
Poor, banished Hagar—prayed a well might burst 
From out the sand, to save her parching child. 
And loving eyes that cannot see the mind 
Wili watch the unexpected movement of the lips. 
Ab ! can you let its cutting silence wind 
Around that heart and scathe it like a whip ? 


Unspoken words, like treasures in a mine, 
Are valueless until we give them birth ; 

Like unfound goid their hidden beauties shine, 
Which God has made to bless and gild the earth. 

How sad ’twould be to see the master’s hand 
Strike glorious notes upon a voiceless lute ! 

But, oh ! what pain when, at God’s own command, 
A heart-string thrills with kindness, but is mute! 


Then hide it not, the music of the soul, 
Dear sympathy expressed with kindly voice, 
Bat let it like a shining river roll 
To deserts dry—to hearts that would rejoice. 
Oh, let the sympathy of kindly words 
Sonnd for the poor, the friendless, and the weak, 
And He will bless you! He whostruck the chords 
Will strike another when in turn you seek. 
—(|From The Humbler Poets. 








COURTESY AT HOME. 


HY is it that the most polite lovers frequently 
become, in manner, the most indifferent of 
husbands’ Many husbands assume the “matter of 
course” attitude that is perfectly irritating and humill- 
ating to a sensitive wife. When subjected to this sort 
of treatment for years some wives become so accustomed 
to it that it passes unnoticed, but there are wives who 
hunger and thirst after the little graceful attentions that 
made the days of courtship idyllic. 

The perfunctory way in which many of the courtesies 
of married life sre performed make the breach more 
pleasant than the observance to a loving, sensitive 
pature. The following monologue expresses the reasons 
of a sensible woman for suffering a deprivation rather 
than accept an invitation that came, apparently, from 
the lips only - 

“ Now I'll tell you why I wouldn’t go. into the restaurant 
and have a cup of coffee with you while we were waiting 
for the train. I didn’t like the way you asked me. Keep 
quiet, I have the floor. Not half an hour before, you said 
to Mr. Puffer, ‘Come, let’s get a cigar,’ and away you 
went, holding his arm and not giving him a chance to de- 
cline. When we met John O’Howdy on our way to 
luncheon you said, ‘Just in time, John; come take lunch 
with us.’ And then to-night, when we found the train 
nearly an hour late, you looked at your watch, turnea to 
me and said, in a questioning way, ‘Would you like a cup 
of coffee?” And I did want it; I was tired and a little 
hungry, but I would have fainted before I accepted such an 
invitation. And you went away a little bit vexed with me, 
and had your coffee and bread and butter by yourself, and 
didn’t enjoy it very much. Ineffect, you said to me: ‘If you 
want a cup of coffee, if you really want it, I will buy it for 
you.’ You are the best husband in the world, but you do 
as nearly all the best husbands do. Why do you men seem 
to dole things out to your wives when you fairly throw 
them to the men you know? Why don’t you invite me 
heartily, as you invitemen’? Why didn’t you say, ‘Come; 
let’s get a little coffee and something,’ and take me right 
along with you? You wouldn’t say to a man, ‘ Would you 
like me to go and buy you a cigar?’ Then why do you 
always iseue your little invitations to treats in that way to 
me? Indeed, indeed, my dear husband, if men would only 
act toward their wiyes as heartily, cordially, frankly as they 
do toward the men whom they meet, they would find 
cheerier companions at home than they could at the club.” 

How many times does a wife refuse an invitation 
from a husband because it lacks heartiness ! How many 
times does a husband regret giving one because ft is ac- 
cepted in a “don’t care anything about it” manner! 
One of the most talented and busy men of the age, a 
man whose profession requires the use of every faculty 
and every minute, yet finds time to treat his wife as if 
she were a queen. Her entrance into a room in which 
he is, even in her own house, brings him to his feet 
until she is comfortably seated. Her slightest move 
ment is not lost to him ; the tones of her voice make or 
mar his happiness for the time being. His eyes follow 
her with looks of love and pride that make her an object 
of envy to wives whose hearts ache for a crumb of sim- 
ilar attention from their own husbands. 

But there are many wives who, by receiving atten- 
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tions in an indifferent manner, kill the impulse in the 
husbands to show attention. Wives, sometimes, do 
not invite such attentions, and when their attitude 
is one of coldness the expression of affection by ten- 
der, loving attentions is repressed, and, after a time, 
dies. Fussiness is not tenderness. Worrying over 
one is not evidence of affection: it may be the 
depths of selfishness ; a fear of material comfort being 
interfered with by illness. But tenderly dignified 
courtesy cannot fail to call forth the fullest affection, if 
there is any capacity for affection im the heart. 

A courteous, dignified manifestation of affection is a 
most beneficent education in the family life; it is the 
most refining influence that can be brought to bear in 
forming the manners and usages in the home life. 


DOMESTIC POISONS. 
By THE LATE Mariz G. HoLman. 


T is not the intention, in approaching this subject of 
Domestic Poisons, to bring forward or to add to 
the exaggerated statements which are continually met 
with in the public prints regarding articles of daily use 
and consumption. Much unnecessary anxiety and 
alarm has been occasioned by such statements made 
thoughtlessly, or by persons unacquainted with the 
facts. 

By the term “ poison” we understar:d not only those 
substances which are necessarily fatal in the uantities 
ordinarily present, but also those which, while not 
sufficiently powerful to destroy life, may yet weaken or 
disturb the vital functions of those exposed to their 
influence. 

The first substance of whose purity and non-polson- 
ous character we should seek to assure ourselves is the 
air we breathe. We have all learned from our school- 
books that air is composed of a mixture of oxygen and 
nitrogen gases, together with a small proportion of 
carbonic acid gas, the latter being necessary for plants, 
although probably not so for the support of animal life. 
Few, perhaps, appreciate how small a diminution in the 
amount of oxygen, or how slight an increase in the pro- 
portion of carbonic acid, indicates a change from good 
air to alr unfit for respiration. A fair average amount 
of oxygen for air may be assumed as 20.9 per cent ; 
“* very bai air” begins at 20.6 per cent., a difference of 
only three-tenths of 1 per cent.; and while seven one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent. of carbonic acid—that is, 
seven parts in ten thousand—may be allowed in the air 
of dwellings, one-tenth of 1 per cent., or ten parts in 
ten thousand—an increase of only three one-hundredtbs 
of 1 per cent.—if caused by respiration and perspiration, 
renders the air improper for continuous use. The «uall- 
fication is important, as the amount of carbonic acid in 
air is regarded as an indication of the presence of more 
dangerous impurities, rather than as a poison in itself, 
in the quantities specified above. The most poisonous 
element in animal exh» lations is the organic matter, and 
this matter keeps pace with the carbonic acid exhaled, so 
that the amount of the latter derived from this source 
is a measure of the former. The excess of carbonic 
acid in the air of rooms comes from the exhalations 
from the lungs and skin, and the burning of fuel and 
gas. 
It is impossible to keep the air of buildings as puro as 
out-of-door air, but it is possible to render the air of 
public buildings wholesome, where there is not over- 
crowding, by the introduction of an effective system of 
ventilation ; and it is possible to keep the air of dwell- 
ings, and of sleeping-rooms in particular, in such a state 
of purity that it is not continually undermining health. 

Drain-pipes and other connections with the sewer in 
city houses also need constant attention and super. 
vision, that the air may not receive through them the 
germs of disease, while we ere resting secure in the fact 
that traps have been introduced, without assuring our- 
selves that they really serve to keep out the backward 
flow of air from the sewer. 

There is nothing so essential to health as pure air. 
No poison to which we are exposed is so dangerous, 
principally on account of its imperceptible mode cf 
action and consequent want of recognition, as impure 
and contaminated air. 

Next to air in importance comes water. Over this, in 
cities, we have little control, and there.is Jess likelihood 
of injury from organic impurities in a city water supply 
which has been introduced with great care, and whose 
sources of supply and of contamination are most care- 
fully guarded and kept in order, than there is in the 
country, where individual wells are depended upon. 
There are a few precautions which it is wise to take, 
however, even in the city, The service pipes in our 
houses are generally uf lead, and lead is acted on more 
or less by water, some of it being taken into solution. 
Lead pipes, after being used for a short time, become 
coated with difficultly soluble compounds of lead in 
such a way as to protect them practically against fur- 
ther action by the water when freely passing through 
them ; but water should never be used from new lead 
pipes without running to waste enough to empty them; 
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and after water has stood in the pipes over night it {s 
safer always to run to waste enough to clear them, and 
never to use, for drinking or cooking, water which has 
passed through the pipes while hot. 

In the case of wells, great care should be taken in re- 
gard to their situation with reference to surrounding 
sources of contamination. Impurities, such as sewage, 
may travel a long distance through light sandy soil, and 
& well which once contained pure water may become 
gradually contaminated without being suspected, until 
an attack of sickness breaks out. The purity of water 
cannot be judged of by its taste or appearance—a bright, 
sparkling water may be the conveyer of disease. 

The use of lead as the material for a supply pipe from 
a well is not safe. A surface of lead is there exposed to 
the continued action of comparatively still water, and 
the changes of level in the wel:, exposing more or less 
of the pipe to the action of the air and water, aid the 
corrosion. 

Different waters differ sensibly in their effect on 
lead, and it is not safe to assume that because a certain 
water has stood the test of supplying a city, in addition 
to all the preliminary tests which may have been made 
upon it, therefore some other water, which is to supply 
our individual wants, will have a like action or want of 
action on lead pipes. 

In regard to poisons in food, the startling accounts 
which reach us from time to time may usually, upon 
examination, be found to rest on little or no foundation. 
Miss Lucia M. Peabody, writing from the ‘‘ Woman's 
Laboratory” at the Massachusetts Institute of Tecb- 
nology, where many examinations were made of the 
articles of food most suspected of adulteration, says : 

“ The alarming and sensational statements made concern- 
ing the dangerous and poisonous adulterations of food in 
general use are without sufficient basis, in this part of the 
world at least, as far as our investigations have gone, and 
they are tolerably extensive.”’ 

Dr. Albert R. Leeds, in the Report of the New Jersey 
State Board of Health for 1879, says: ‘‘ Deleterious 
adulterations are limited to a few commodities ; and, 
with the exception of the use of poisonous pigments toa 
very limited degree in candies, and of arsenic in wall 
papers and articles of use and wear, there is no good 
evidence of the use of poisonous adulterants whatever.” 
Adulterations there undoubtedly are ; but they are, for 
the most part, such as sffect our pockets rather than our 
health. We do not get what we pay for, but a substi 
tute, or a mixture of the real article with one inferior for 
the purpose. 

Among the number of these well known and often- 
mentioned adulterations are ‘‘ glucose” and ‘‘ oleomarga- 
rine.” It is not so easy as many suppose to find sugar 
containing glucose ; but when it is found, it possesses less 
sweetening power, and is therefore not worth so much 
as pure cane sugar. It has never been proved to be 
injurious to health ; and, indeed, honey and molasses, 
when pure, both contain ‘‘ glucose,” and are not consid- 
ered to be poisonous articles of food. There is no valid 
objection to ‘‘oleomargarine,” provided it is sold as 
such and we are not deceived into buying it for ‘“‘ the 
best butter,” only to find that we are possessed of an 
inferior article. 

Baking powders and cream of tartar have been found 
adulterated with calcium sulphate, the so-called ‘terra 
alba,” and with alum. These substances are injurious 
in large quantities, but are not found in the best brands 
of baking powder and cream of tartar. 

Much has been said and written in a popular way 
about tin cans, and the poisonous compounds of lead and 
tin formed by the action of acid fruits upon the cans and 
the solder. There appears to be no decided proof of 
evil effects of cannei foods traceable directly to the lead 
or tin taken up by the juice of the fruit. There have 
been cases of sickness from eating canned meat or fish 
which was probably not perfectly sound, and had 
become poisonous in itself ; but the most careful investi- 
gations appear to show that the metals are not taken up 
in sufficient quantities to be injurious to health. C, Alder 
Wright, an English chemist, says, however, that he has 
detected tin in the juice of very acid canned fruits, such 
as apples and rhubarb, and reports one case of violent 
colic and diarrhea as the result of eating such fruit. The 
most satisfactory investigation appears to be that of 
Professor Atifield, the result of which was given in an 
address before the London Pharmaceutical Society in 
March, 1884. thers have shown by laboratory 
experiments with malic, citric, acetic acids, etc., that 
these acids do affect lead and tin ; but Professor Attfie!d’s 
experiments were upon the canned goods themselves. He 
examined sixteen varieties of canned food, and found 
tin in small amounts in many of these ; but he says there 
was no more of this metal present than we probably get 
from our saucepans, and that probably any article of 
food containing enough tin to disagree with the system 
would be ‘‘too nasty to eat.” The largest quantity of 
tin was found in a sample of canned soup containing a 
good deal of lemon juice; but this amounted to only 
three one-hundredths of a grain in a half-pint of soup a8 
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It has been found that the material of the can Is 
attacked much more readily when exposed to the air ; 
for this reason acid frult, etc., should not be kept in the 
can after it is opened. 

Mr. Francis P. Hall reports an examination of tinfoils 
used as wrappers for chocolate, Neuchatel cheese, etc., 
and finds that nearly all contain lead, which might prove 
to be injurfous in the case of the cheese, owing to its 
acidity. 

Milk is seldom adulterated except with water, but 
cases are recorded where disease has apparently been 
communicated from dairies where the milk pans, cans, 
etc., were washed with impure water. Disease has also 
been conveyed to infants from human milk, and although 
it is not known that it could be conveyed by means of 
cow’s milk from the cow to a human being, yet it would 
seem quite possible, and care should be ¢xercised, es- 
pecially in selecting the milk to be given to children, 
that it be obtained from healthy, well-fed cows. 

We come now to the consideration of polsons in 
clothing, wall paper, etc., of which arsenic is the most 
common. In the report of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health for 1883 is a very interesting article by 
Dr. Edward 8. Wood, on ‘‘ Arsenic as a Domestic 
Poison.” He gives a list of various sources of domestic 
arsenical poisoning, of which the most common one 
appears to be wall paper, although the ‘‘ German fly- 
paper” comes in for its share in causing several! cases of 
fatal poisoning among children. Arsenic is no longer 
confined to green coloring matters, about which per3ons 
are apt to be on their guard, but is found in papers and 
fabrics of various colors, so that it is impossible to 
ascertain by inspection alone which are arsenical and 
which not. The colored kindergarten papers, notably 
the green and red ones, are very arsenical, which would 
seem to be extremely undesirable, to say the least, as 
little children are so prone to carry everything to their 
mcuths. 

Dr. Wood cites various cases of arsenieal poisoning, 
some of them fatal, caused by wall papers, especially 
when used in sleeping-rooms, by the handling of artificial 
flowers, etc., etc. His mention of colored crayons among 
the substances in which arsenic has been found, led to 
an examination by the writer of a box of those in com- 
mon use by children. No arsenic was found in any of 
the colors, the green, which was quite vivid, being 
evidently a m!xture of blue and yellow pigments. 

if we are inclined to think that the cause is inade- 
quate to produce all the effects attributed to it, still it 
is well to avoid, if possible, the use of substances known 
to contain arsenic, and in the selection of wall papers 
for sleeping and living rooms, especially, to assure our- 
selves of its absence before committing ourselves to the 
purchase, 


WHILE WAITING FOR THE DOCTOR. 


By Lovisk Fiskr Bryson. 








EEP cool. Exercise self-control and common 
sense. Do not talk any more than is absolutely 
necessary. Get rid of supertiuous attendants by sending 
them on errands that will take them out of the house. 
Select some competent person to take the children to 
some distant spot, not forgetting to give brief, clear 
directions for their care and amusement. 

Don’t fret because the doctor does not come by tele- 
graph. He is not likely to come until he knows that he 
is wanted. While the messenger is on the way to sum- 
mon him, time can be saved by getting together the foi- 
lowing articles that may be needed. In cases of accident, 
where promptness is of the utmost importance, much 
suffering may be saved by having these things ready for 
the doctor : First, rolls of old linen, muslin, flannel—the 
older the better, but clean and dry; a little lint and 
some sticking-plaster ; a pair of scissors ; some pins, tape, 
and a few large needles ready threaded ; plenty of tow- 
els, a sponge, some castile soap, and a clean basin 
Also camphor, ammonia, lime-water, carbonate of soda, 
and carbolic solution, if such things are in the house. 

Go, or send some honest person, to the kitchen to fill 
the tea-kettle and other kettles with water, and to start 
the fire burning briskly in case hot water should be 
needed. The person who does this may bring back a 
small tray, some clean glasses and teaspoons, some Warm 
water, and a pitcher of drinking-water. 

In case of clothes getting on fire, throw the person 
quickly to the ground and wrap around him a rug, coat, 
shawl, b't of carpet, or anything that can be snatched 
up hastily. Have plenty of water brought as soon as 
possible, and wet everything thoroughly. Although the 
flame may be out, there is still the hot cinder and half- 
burnt clothing eating into the flesh. Carry the patient 
gently into a warm room, lay him on a table, or on a 
plece of carpet on the floor. Give him some warm, 
stimulating drink. Then, with a good pair of scissors 
or a sharp knife, cut all the clothes loose. Do not try 
to save anything. Let everything be cut so that it will 
fall off. There must be no dragging or pulling. Ifany 
part of the clothes sticks to the body, Jet tt remain, and 
be careful not to burst any blisters, Fe fa 





Burns and scalds fn the first stage need wet, warm, but 
not sour applications, and exclusion of air. As fast as 
any injured part is exposed when the clothes are cut off, 
cover it with old linen wet in lime-water and linseed oi) 
mixed, or in equal parts of milk and hot water (pint of 
each) to which has been added a teaspoonful of carbon- 
ate of soda. If you have no milk, use warm water with 
plenty of common soap in ft, or water with soda in It. 
Whatever is used, put{t on as soon as the part {s ex- 
posed, and keep the parts thoroughly wet and well 
covered, 

Take a rubber sheet, or a waterproof cloak, and spread 
it over the mattress, Put a blanket over it. When al! 
the dressings are applied, lift the patient gently into 
bed and cover him as warmly as possible. The doctor 
must then take charge of the case. 

Wounds are dangerous from their position more than 
from their s'ze. Ia all cuts, notice the kind of bleeding 
If the blood is dark colored, and flows regularly, it can 
be managed. But if it is bright scarlet, and spurts out 
in jets, pressure is required. Cover the wound with a 
pad of rag, tie a handkerchief over it, slip a stick, pen- 
cil, or large fork under the handkerchief, and twist it 
round ; you can get any amount of pressure. If entirely 
alone, in wood, field, or railway accident, a handful of 
dry earth put on the wound, and grasped tightly, wil! 
suffice till assistance can be had. Cuts about the head, 
face, and nose especially, bleed a good deal, and this 
frightens the bystanders. Wash first with cold water, 
then apply a thick covering of whiting, such as {s used 
for cleaning silver. Then cover with a bit of dry lint, 
and press it closely for a few minutes. Let what sticks 
to the wound remain there, and cover with a bit of stick- 
ing-plaster. Stabs or wounds from splinters of wood or 
nails, broken glass, from wadding or shot from a gun, 
should not be closed up, but kept open with poultices 
or water-dressings, to allow anything in the weund to be 
thrown out. Much poking in the wound will do harm. 
Put the dressing on, and let it alone till the doctor 
comes, 

A broken bone {fs detected by the person not being 
able to lift the part affected, by its bending where it 
ought not, and by the pafo. Keep down all nolse and 
excitement, secure rest and ease of position for the pa 
tient, and send fora surgeon, All physicians are not 
surgeons, Send for one who js, and keep cool and col- 
lected until he arrives. 

Sprains are very painful and serfous. Look well 
before any swelling begins, to see that both joints are 
alike. If they are not, some small bone may be broken 
or misplaced. Wrap the injured part in several thick 
neses of flannel that has been soaked in water as hot as 
can be borne. Put oil silk over this, and bandage 
tightly. Assume some position that relfeves the par! 
of all strain. And while waiting for the doctor, make 
up your mind to keep as quiet as he directs, 

When poisons have been swallowed, give an emetic at 
once. A teaspoonful of mustard dissolved in a glass of 
watm water {s handy, or two or three teaspoonfuls of 
powdered alum in the same quantity of warm water 
Then take the patient post-haste to the nearest drug 
store and administer the proper antidote. If you live 
in the elty, this is the surest, safest, easlest method of 
procedure, If in the country, you probably have at 
hand the antidotes to every poison used in the house o 
on the farm, At least, it would seem criminal careless- 
ness for farmers not to be supplied with antidotes when 
their profession necessitates the use of so many polsons 

While walting for the doctor, run your eye over this 
list of common polsons and their antidotes, and do what 
you can to help his patient : 

Arsenic. Emetic, demulcent drinks, and castor ofl. 

Opium. Emetic, electricity ; keep the patient aroused 
by flagellations with wet clothes or switches, walk him 
about, give strong coffee, throw cold water over neck 
and chest. 

Mercury. Emetic, white of egg in a little water ; re- 
peat this twice more with intervals of five minutes be- 
tween ; give large quantities of flour and water, or milk, 
then linseed tea. 

Strychnine. Emetic, lard, fat, camphor, inhalation 
of chloroform, linseed tea, barley water. 

Nitric, oxalic, sulphuric, muriatic, and carbolic acids, 
Use whiting, chalk, soda, lime-water ; knock plaster out 
of the wall, pound small, dissolve in milk or water; 
have another person cut up common soap in sma’! bits, 
give teaspoonful with water, or a tablesponful of soft 
soap; plenty of warn water to drink. 

Prussic acid, Give sal volatile and water, apply 
smelling salts to nose, dash cold water on face, and 
give stimulants. 








‘*There are many boys and girls, full of high hopes, 
lovely possibilities, and earnest plans, pausing a moment 
before they push their little boats from the safe shore. 
Let those who launch them see to it that they have good 
health to man the oars, good education for ballast, and 
good principles as pilots to guide them as they yoyage 

down an ever-wideniog river to the sea.” 


ZEPHYR QUILTS. 


By KATHERINE ARMSTRONG, 


N almost every family there may be found one or more 

cast-off silk dresses, apparently too much worn to be 

of any further possible use ; old in style, doubtless, yet 

valuable by association. It is desirable to keep them, 

and they are rolled up and laid away in some old trunk 
of miscellanies, and seldom brought to light. 

It may be the bridal robe of materfamilias herself, or 
perchance one that recalls the loved presence of the pre- 
clous daughter now gone to gladden another’s home, or, 
it may be, ‘‘lost to sight forever, but tomemory dear.” 
Of little intrins!c value, yet treasures nevertheless, we 
can make them useful, and pleasant reminders of by- 
gone days and joys. 

Economy is a consideration ; our zephyr quilts cost 
but a trifle, the labor of making them is inconsiderable, 
and we have in useful shape these dear old souvenirs of 
the past, and make them of constant and practical use 
and benefit in the home. 

Light and delicate are our old silks when metamor- 
phosed ; convenient articles, far preferable to blankets, 
for the use of invalids or convalescents, or to throw over 
the ‘‘ picture of health” when she takes her siesta; a 
domestic comfort for all. 

They will ‘‘wear” for many years, for really they 
come to no wear at all. 

Only the best portions of the material should be used. 
Machine-st{tching facilltates the labor, makes smoother 
seams, and saves much time. 

The plaids or figures of the goods should be matched 
with care, and the plecing neatly done. There is abun- 
dant room to exercise skill and taste in the fashioning of 
these quilts, though they do not by any means fall 
into the category of “crazy quilts.” The zephyrs 
amply repay the little time, labor, and expense re- 
quired to make them, and afford much comfort and 
satisfaction. 

In our first attempt to make a zephyr comfortable, 
we used the veritable wedding dress of years ago; a 
delicate shade of tan color, with a bit of psa-green and 
white. We cut and pleced the best of the silk into a 
sixty-inch square, lined {it with white cheese-cloth, six 
cents a yard, a yard wide, putting one thickness only of 
white wadding between it and the silk. We tied this all 
over, once in five inches, with a double thread of worsted, 
one of pea-green, one of white, so it left small, fluffy 
tufts on the silk side ; turned the edges evenly together, 
then brfer-stitched all around with white worsted, which 
completed the quilt. 

The next garment utilized was a steel colored plaid 
ailk, that brings up tender and pleasant recollections 
always, for it belonged to our now sainted mother. The 
best of this only made a plece forty-five by forty-eight 
inches, so a border five inches wide was put all around, 
from pleces left of the wedding dress ; the combination 
of colors was agreeable, the effect good. The quilt was 
ined and wadded like the first, but tufted with green 
worsted only ; and theedge was buttonhole-stitched with 
the same. 

Our last zephyr quilt was made of a blue silk and a 
maroon, each of which had done service for many years, 
and looked as if itshould be relegated to the rag-bag, but 
sufficient that was good was found to make a very re- 
spectable article. It was pleced in stripes, four inches 
wide and fifty inches long, six of each color. Around 
all this was a border of four-inch squares, the whole 
lined and wadded as before, the edge finished with a bias 
binding ; alternating the two colors every four inches, 
and tufting the blue stripes and blocks with maroon wor- 
sted, and the maroon with blue worsted. With the 
most forbidding material at the outset, this came out the 
most satisfactorily of all the three zephyr quilts. 








Many of our readers who are enduring the incon- 
venience of a scarcity of water at this season will be 
glad to know the following, written by Mr. John Rae 
in ‘‘ Nature :” 

‘*T know from personal experience that saline fluid does, 
under certain circumstances, percolate or filtrate downward, 
converting sea-ice, previously saline, into a sufficiently 
fresh state to afford good drinking-water when thawed. 
This discovery, like a good many others of more impor- 
tance, was accidental. In passing a piece of old ice—that 
is, of a former year’s formation, which was known to be so 
by its wasted and rugged outline, as it stood some feet above 
the surrounding level ice-floe—l knocked a small piece off, 
and, on putting it into my mouth, found it quite fresh. 
From that time, during sledge journeys of 1,200 miles in 
the spring of 1847, I looked out for some old rough ice be- 
fore building our snow hut for the night’s shelter, so as to 
get water quickly. Experience had taught me that a 
kettleful of water could be obtained much more rapidly, 
and at a far less waste of fuel, by thawing ice than from 
snow, because the latter, however closely packed, contained 
much air, which, at a temperature of zero or lower, re- 
quires extra fuel to warm it p to 32 degrees Fahrenheit; a 
kettleful of snow will give little more than a third of a kettle- 
ful of water, while tae game measure of ice will nearly ll 





{ the kettle with water,’ 
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Gur Youna Fotks. 
THE CUPBOARDS OUT-OF-DOORS. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL, 
Il. 


MONG insects there occurs a kind of food-storage 

whicn is superior to anything I have mentioned, 

since it is designed chiefly for the benefit of others than 

those who lay it up, and since not the original edible, 

but 8 transformed product of it, is preserved. Some of 
these products are familiar and important to us all. 

As the great majority of insects pay no attention to 
their young—never survive to see them, in fact—they 
are ‘‘taught by instinct” to place their eggs near or 
upon objects destined to be the food of future larve 
(as the young in the first stage of their growth are 
termed). Thus each of the vegetable-eaters lays its eggs 
upon its favorite plant ; the fiesh-fly upon meat; the 
aquatic-feeding species in the water ; those which sub- 
sist upon decayed wood in the interior of rotting logs; 
parasitic kinds in the nests or bodies of other insects, 
and so on. 

While this shows a certain amount of foresight, the 
intention is not nearly so plain as in a smaller number 
of cases among insects, where the parent, wherever she 
deposits an egg, procures and places with it a quantity 
of food upon which the larva may feed until it has be- 
come strong enough to forage for itself. A familiar in- 
stance of this (though few other beetles do so) is the 
tumble-bug. The ball we see her rolling so laboriously 
out of the roadway to some secure nook is a wad of food 
upon which the grub may feed when, in due time, the 
egg hidden in the center of the ball shall have been 
hatched. 

Nearly all insect store makers, however, are to be 
found jn the group called by entomologists Hymenoptera, 
which contains the ichneumons, gall-files, ants, wasps, 
and bees, besides many other winged insects whose 
young are helpless. For the grubs of a few of these a 
flesh diet is required, and when the eggs are buried in 
burrows in the sand, the grub of a beetle or locust is 
buried with it; the egg hatches speedily, and the 
luncheon at hand {is able to sustain the larva until it is 
ready to spin its cocoon and change to a passive chrys 


An extensive tribe of solitary wasps, scattered all over 
the world, which make nests in holes in the ground, 
or build up cells of clay, have the faculty of stinging 
the insects they propose to bury in their nests, in such 
& way that the victims are not killed, but only para- 
lyzed, and therefore wiil remain in a fit condition to be 
eaten much longer than if placed there dead. Spiders 
seem in great demand for this cruel service, and one 
South American wasp chooses the dreaded tarantula as 
the favorite titbit for its coming babies. 

As a general rule, the wasps living in colonies, like our 
paper-making species, lay up no food. 

Their next of kin, the ants, on the other hand, spend 
their whole lives in guarding lest famine shall overtake 
the populous communities in which they dwelJ. All 
ants are burrowers in rotten wood or in the earth, and 
the galleries of a single community often penetrate to a 
great depth, and spread over a space many yards or even 
rods in width. Though some are flesh-eaters, and none 
seem to refuse this food now and then, the provisions 
they store away consist almost exclusively of seeds. 
These are obtained wholly by a part of the colony called 
the workers, whose labors support the rest. 

The most remarkable class in respect to storage habits 
is that of the harvesting ants. These occur in various 
parts of the world where the climate is hot and dry, and 
haunt some localities in great numbers. It was to these 
that Solomon sent his sluggards, in the hope that they 
would be made to feel ashamed of themselves by watch- 
ing such examples of industry. So well known were 
these ants in Palestine that the Jews had fine-spun 
laws as to what share of the grain recovered when an 
ante’ nest was opened belonged to the men who found 
it, and what share to the owner of thy field. This 
proves that the ants’ stores were large enough to be 
worth saving ; but the law-givers of the Talmud seemed 
to have overlooked the ants’ claim altogether! The 
*‘ sluggard ” might well have retorted upon Solomon that 
really it wasn’t worth while to be industrious if one 
were to be robbed of the results of his labor by the first 
bigger fellow who came along. 

Remarkable examples of these harvesting ants live in 
the United States, especially in Texas, and a whole book 
has been written about them by the Rev. Mr. McUook. 
When the seeds of the grasses are ripe, these ants are at 
work all day climbing the stalks of the plants, cutting off 
the seeds, husking them, and carrying them to their home, 
where they are piled up in underground chambers. It 
used to be said that all of these seeds had been bitten 
at the germinating end in order to destroy their life and 
prevent their sprouting ; and also—at least in the case 
of the Texas species—that the ants regularly planted the. 





kind of grass they liked best, kept down the weeds, and 
then harvested the seeds. 

But both statements are erroneous. Their wild gar- 
dens are sufficiently large and productive for as many 
ants as can live peaceably in one neighborhood ; and to 
prevent seeds from sprouting in the granaries it is only 
necessary to keep them dry. In warm, dry climates, 
like Palestine, Italy, or Texas, where harvesting ants 
live, this isan easy matter ; and whenever an occasional 
shower penetrates the gallery, the ants hasten to bring 
up all their grain, spread it loosely upon the clean space 
around their doorways, and leave it there to dry, after 
which all perfect seeds are taken in again. 

In Brazil there isa kind of ant which carries to its 
nest pieces of leaves instead of seeds, and so exceedingly 
numerous and active are they that vast damage is done 
to trees. The leaves themselves are not to be eaten, 
Mr. Belt tells us, but are packed away to promote by 
their decay the growth of a minute fungus of which the 
ants are fond. 

All ants prey upon other insects, and even eat each 
other. They make slaves of other species of emmets by 
capturing neighboring villages in true South African 
fashion, and also by carrying off eggs and young to be 
reared into slavery in the home of their captors. In- 
sects of various other kinds are always to be found 
as guests or captives in ants’ nests—malinly beetles. 
Some of them are quite blind, and the ants take great 
care of them, so that it is supposed they must be of use 
to their conquerors, but in what way we do not under- 
stand. 

The presence of great numbers of aphides (similar to 
rose-lice) in ant-hills, the world over, can, however, be 
easily explained. These lice, when touched, pour out 
globules of a sweet liquid called honey-dew, of which 
all ants are exceedingly fond. Certain kinds of aphides 
live by sucking the roots of plants. When acolony of ants 
find some of these they make a little gallery of them, and 
build a chamber around them; or else they pick them 
up and carry them off to their nests. There they watch 
over and protect them, and, what is more wonderful, 
take the greatest care of their eggs, so as to keep up the 
supply. Whenever an ant wants asip of honey-dew she 
taps an aphis gently, whereupon itexudes a drop, which 
she laps up. These aphides have been called ant cows, 
and seem to be domesticated for the purpose of supply- 
ing the ant-colony with food, just as truly as our herds 
of kine are domesticated by us for the sake of the milk 
they produce, Thisisa marvelously intelligent phase of 
food-storage, but a stranger form yet remains to be no- 
ticed in this same class of insects. 

There lives on our Mexican border in Colorado an ant 
whose subterranean burrows are very extensive, and the 
entrances to which are indicated by heaps of gravel, 
forming a noticeable feature on the plains of that region. 
This is called the honey-making ant, and its habits are 
among the strangest in insect life. 

Among these ants certain of the “ workers” are set 
aside and fed with flowers and pollen by the rest so 
much in excess of what they can possibly consume that 
their bodies become distended with honey into regular 
pouches, the membranes stretching until they are trans- 
parent, and taking the amber color of the honey with 
which they are filled “as full as a tick.” Hundreds of 
such living honey-bags hang from the roof and sides of 
the galleries, and during the following period of scarcity 
are, one by one, consumed for the support of the queens, 
the young, and the rest of the community. 

In alluding to this Mexican ant I have introduced the 
word honey, and brought before your mind the most 
noteworthy of all ways of storing food. The principal 
honey-makere are the bees, which exist in all countries 
not too cold for them. They dwell in companies or 
“swarms,” and thefr work is divided, a part of the 
swarm regularly doing one kind, and another division 
something else. They make nests by digging in the 
ground or by boring in wood, or by constructing a shel- 
ter of clay or some other material, beneath which the 
whole swarm lives soclably together, and where the 
young are reared in rafety—the one object of insect 
ambition and industry. 

The home consists of the tlers of waxen cells familiar 
under the name of ‘‘honey-comb.” A certain part is 
called ‘‘ brood comb,” and in each of these cells the 
queen bee lays an egg. Then the class of ‘‘ worker” 
bees, whose duty it is, busy themselves in collecting 
pollen from flowers. Some of this is borne upon the 
thighs, and forms'the “‘ flour” for ‘‘ bee-bread,” utilized 
chiefly as food for the young. The mostof it, however, 
is half swallowed by the ‘‘ busy bees” who gather it 
‘from every opening flower.” It goes into a first 
stomach, or ‘‘crop,” where it becomes changed into 
honey. When ready, this is regurgitated, and eaten, as 
a cow recovers and benefits by her cud. The eggs laid 
by the queen bee having been hatched by the warmth of 
the hive, the resultant grubs are fed and nursed until 
they go into the pupa state, when the cell of each is 
sealed up, and the grub becomes a bee and bites its way 
out. - Preparatory for this process, which reaches into 
winter, and for the gustepance of the swarm during that 





flowerless period of inaction, the bees {Increase their labors 
and store great amounts of their spoil, sealing it up in the 
littlecomb cups. ‘1 his is the honey which we love, and 
for which we keep our domestic hives so carefully ; and 
an examination of the importance this substance has as 
food in various parts of the world, and the enormous 
amount annually consumed, would make a long article 
by itself. Certainly no ‘“‘ winter cupboard” can rank 
higher in our estimation than that which holds the honey. 








WHERE DID CLEMENTINA GO? 


By ALLAIRE, 


HE was a dainty little lady of four years, named 

May ; 2 darling to a very loving mamma and 

grandma, who never allowed her away from home with- 
out one or the other attending her. 

May lived in a hotel in a little Western town, and per- 
haps that was the reason why she bad no playmates but 
her mamma and grandma, Sometimes she was so tired 
of all her toys, dolls, tea-set, blocks, work-box, doll house, 
everything; nothing amused her. One day May’s 
grandma had a headache, and stayed In her own room. 
Her mamma left May in the front room looking out of 
the window into the square and at the railroad opposite. 
She was a very discontented little girl, The kitten had 
scratched her hand,and would not let May catch her 
again; Prince, the dog, had gone off with onc of the 
men ; and the only thing left was that stupid doll and all 
those old things that she never wanted to play with 
again—at least that is how she felt at that particular 
time. While she stood behind the curtain she heard the 
door close, anj knew that mamma had gone to stay with 
grandma a little while. Just then the naughtiest thought 
came into May’s head : 

‘*T’'ll run out on the street as hard as ever I can,” and 
she started toward the door. _Clementina, the doll, 
looked so sad sitting on the sofa alone that she took her 
in her arms and ran to the front door, which was open, 
and in a moment found herself on the street. Quick as 
& flash she rap across the square and over to the railway 
station. She had seen lots of children there at different 
times. Pretty soon a train would come, and then she 
would surely find some little boy or girl to play with. 

No one was in sight. The station master had gone 
home to dinner, and the station was locked. 

Present)y there was a rumble, a shriek, a whir, and 
the express train flew by the station. Poor May! 
Never in all her life had she been near anything so 
terrible. When she took her hanas from her face, she 
could hardly believe it—really nothing was disturbed ! 
But where was Clementina ? J.ying on the track, with 
the sawdust pouring from one arm where the cars had 
run over her and cut it off. May began to cry and 
wonder how she could get Clementina before another 
train would come and perhaps cut off her beautiful 
head. 

Just then a boy about ten years old came round the 
corner of the building and said: ‘ Hullo! What’s the 
matter with you ?” May pointed to the doll on the track 
and sobbed out, ‘‘ I want Clementina.’’ 

‘* Mumph ! I wouldn’t how] for that,” said the boy, as 
he picked the doll up. ‘‘ What are you doin’ here ?” 

“I came to find somebody to play with me,” said 
May. 

‘Nice place—come along er me ; I'll find you some- 
body.” 

May by this time was very sorry that she had left 
home, and made up her mind to get back as fast as she 
could. She started down the platform, holding Clemen- 
tina in her arms tightly, when the big boy who was 
following ber called out, ‘‘ Rosie, Rosle! come see the 
dollie.” 

A little girl, in ragged brown dress, and a straw 
hat with the crown half gone, got up from her knees 
from among the bushes «t the side of the track beyond 
the platform, where she had been making sand pies 
with daisy centers, 

‘* My ! isn’t she a stunner !” said Rosle. 

May stood still, wondering what would come nexi, for 
Rosie looked as if she would take Clementina right out 
of her arms. 

But Rosie had no such intention, She walked slowly 
toward May, with a look of delight in hereyes, ‘‘ My, 
ain’t she grand! What’s her name ?” 

May told her. 

‘* Where do you live ?’ asked Rosie. 

‘* At the hotel.” 

Just then Johnnie came back with two more little 
girls as ragged and dirty as Rosie. Clementina never 
had so much admiration in her life. May was s0 
flattered that she let the little girls hold Clementina while 
she learned to make sand ples. 


When May’s mamma came back, expecting to find 
her little girl playing in her room, she was very much 
frightened. Where could she be! People started in 
every direction, but found no trace of the little runa- 
way. No person had seen a little girl without a hat, 
carrying a big doll. Grandma was made very much 
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worse, because she was 80 frightened, and mamma was | company of active boys and girls, young men and mald- | saw a man driving some pigs, and one of them was lame ; the 
so il] that a doctor was called. ens, who are busy—at home, io school, in shop or office— | ™an was whipping it because it could not keep up with the rest, 

I thought he was very cruel, but mamma said she suspected the 


Late in the afternoon some one thought they heard 
voices in the big parlor, that was seldom used. They 
opened the doors, and found May and the boy and 
three girls whom she met at the station, and had 
taken into this room without being seen. May looked 
up, and said : ‘‘ These are very nice little children, if they 
are ragged.” Everybody was so delighted to find May 
unharmed that no attention was paid to the other chil- 
dren, and they disappeared. 

When May had been washed, and given her supper, 
her mamma had a long talk with her, and tried to make 
her understand how naughty she had been, and how 
much suffering her naughtiness had caused. May was 
sorry, and promised to ask permission before she went 
out on the street again. 

May had gone to sleep every night for a long time 
with Clementina in her arms; that night the doll could 
not be found, and never was. 








A Minurte’s ANGER —Not long ago, in a city not far 
from New York, two boys, nelghburs, who were good 
friends, were playing. In the course of the gamea dis- 
pute arose between the boys, and both became angry ; 
one struck the other, and finally one kicked the other, 
who fell unconscious in the street, was taken home, 
and now for four weeks has suffered most cruelly. 
The doctors say that if he lives he will never be well, 
and will always suffer and need the constant care of a 
physician. If the boys had been the greatest enemies 
they would not, could not, have desired a worse fate for 
each other than this, But, instead of enemies, they 
were friends and loving companions. Now everything 
is changed. One will never be able to walk, or to take 
part in active games; the other will never forget the 
sufferings he has caused. 

A minute’s anger caused this. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
VERY bousekeeper knows that furniture which is 
in constant use will grow shabby and wear out; 
that which is most used grows soonest shabby, and has 
to be laid aside. Our beloved Desk is no exception to 
this rule. Compared to the solid ancient furniture which 
has been handed down from one generation to another, 
it cannot be called old. 1ts shabbiness and its removal 
are not because of its age, judged by former standards ; 
but we live in times when things grow old and wearout 
very fast, and give place rapidly to newer and generally 
better things. Our Desk has had pretty bard wear. We 
have stuffed it very full of letters, and strained it, perhaps, 
and pulled its joints apart; the crowd about it have 
ecratched and marred it ; I have leaned rather too heavily 
on it ;and now it must go. You will not miss itso much 
after afew days ; for, fortunately, young people can very 
quickly turn from one thing to another. They have not 
bad time to attach themselves closely to things and peo. 
ple as we older ones have done; but I—I shall miss it, 
and you, very much. 

Before we shut it up for the last time, and {it is moved 
away, I want to record upon it my thanks for all the joy 
you have given me through it. I look back in a sort of 
dream to that time (June, 1879) when a little group of a 
dozen, with their plainly written letters, clustered about 
me in the puzzle corner, and made the center of the 
circle which has been constantly widening till {¢ now 
embraces more than twe thousand. I have seen them 
grow, in some cases throug’: the discipline of toil and 
sorrow, in others tenderly nursed under a stormless sky, 
till they have come into womanhood and manhood, 
busy with the first ac'ivities of grown-up life—ueeful, I 
trust ; happy, I hope. In one of the pigeon-holes before 
me there is a little package of square envelopes. They 
are tokens to me of new hearthstones set up; and I cher- 
ish in my heart the assurance that there are ‘‘latch- 
strings” which I need only very gently pull to insure me 
& warm welcome into homes which have been established 
since our Writing-Desk began its work. God bless each 
one of them, and make it acenter of loveand light! And 
those little ones—my grandnieces and grandnephews— 
from whom I have already had lisping messages of love, 
may the dear Lord bless them ! 

There is another pigeon-hole in the Desk which holds 
a very precious package ; there are gifts and messages 
from dying bede—sacred letters written just before the 
hand lost power to hold a pen; there are the sorrowing 
confidences of lonely fathers and mothers whose children 
were taken from them, and from us, violent]y—by burn- 
ing, by drowning, by sudden disaster ; the number of 
our circle who have gone to the Better Country is not a 
small one, and it is a great inspiration to me to think of 
the meeting we shall have there. 

But, turning from the full Desk—away from the letters 
that could not be published for lack of room, from the 
letters which were not meant to be printed, but to cheer 
and help me—I see clustering around me all that large 





preparing for life ; for them, except to assure them of 
my increased affection, I have no rew message. Re- 
member the mottocs we have tried to put into our lives 
n these past years—remember them, though the Writing- 
Desk be closed : ‘‘ Shine like the sun in every corner ;” 
‘* Be strong to resist, patient to endure, and constant to 
persevere.” And now, as we join hands, and with a fer. 
vent prayer we say to one another Good-by, we will 
not forget to thank our old friend, Mr. Eliot McCormick, 
for putting the Desk in its corner, nor the publisher and 
editors for allowing it to stay there so long. 


Granv Rarins, Dakota Territory, January 8, 1886. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I wrote a letter a long time ago, but I did not see it in the 
paper. I thank you for the card that you sent me; it is very 
pretty. The railroad runs near our house, and I was afraid to 
go across it, but Iam not afraid now ; but I once thought the 
cars would run over me. We have lots of pretty flowers, in the 
spring, on the prairie. I send ten cents for you to give to some 
one who needs it. I will soon write again. 

Your niece, Carnie D. H. 

You will be very careful, I hope, about crossing the 
track. I am alwaysa little afraid whenever I come toa 
railroad. Persons forget to look both ways, and while 
they are looking in one direction the train comes unex- 
pectedly from the other; and especially if the road 
curves a little, so that the track cinnot be seen for a long 
distance, one ought to be very cautious. 


AustTIN, Minn., January 3, 1886. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have written to you before, but my letter was not printed 
My papa keeps a grocery store here. Papa has taken The Chris- 
tian Union ever since I can remember, and I have just been reac- 
ing some of your letters. We goto the Congregational church. 
Our minister gave us some little books, and wants us to come to 
church and find out what the sermon is about. There are little 
spaces to put down the text, and where it is, and who Is the min- 
ister. We have not had much snow till lately, and yesterday it 
snowed all day, and has snowed nearly all day to-day. Wehave 
only two pets—a bird whose name is Pet, and a cat whose name 
is Major. Iam ten years old. I go to school, am in the fifth 
grade, and study reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, and geog. 
raphy. I must close now. 

Your loving niece, ANNIE McB. 


I have seen such little books as you describe, and I 
think you will enjoy keeping a record of the text. 


January 4, 1886. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I have thought of writing to you a great many times, but never 
have. I would very much like to be one of your nieces, Papa 
has taken The Christian Union ever since I car remember, and he 
got the picture of ** Wide Awake and Fast Asleep."’ My grandma 
and I went to the city for a few day*, and we went to the 
Japanese village, and we saw an old lady, and I thought it was 
you. I have an uncle who has been to Japan several times, and 
he says that they have no other stoves only what we saw. Have 
you ever been to the American Art Gallery? my uncle {fs pro- 
prietor. He kas got Japanese pictures, and all kinds. I have 
one brother ; he is fourteen years. His name is James. I guess! 
have written enough, and will say good-night. 

Sincerely, Mamig 

P.rhaps you did see me there. I went with Trixie 
the other day. She liked the Ilttle Japanese children 
themselves the best of all; and of the things the people 
did, she liked best the shaping of pottery on the wheel 
and the making of little ornaments from rice paste. I 
do not very often have time to visit the art gallerics, as I 
would like to. When next I go to the American Art 
Gallery 1 will think of you. 


Cuicago, December €, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


Once, long ago, I had a great desire to write to you and be- 
come one of your nieces, I believe I did write, but did not send 
the letter; but now such a queer thing has happened, I must 
write and tell you, for I want you to help mea little, and now 
is a nice time to become a niece, at the beginning of the year. 
In The Christian Union two weeks ago there was a letter from 
Mary M. R, of Waterbury. Mamma was reading it, and said, 
“ Now, Libbie, I want you to write a letter.” Isaid,‘* Why? 
to whom?!” And she said, “* This Mary R. wants some one to 
write to her, and Aunt Patience asks one of the cousins to do so 
Now, you are not a niece of, Aunt Patience’s, but you are a 
cousin of Mary's, although you do not know each other. 

So, Aunt Patience, I have done so, and will leave the letter 
open 8o that you may read it, and what I want you to do is only 
to send the letter to the right address; I will be very much 
obliged. There is one question I have always wanted to ask, 
and Iam not the only one. I have always wanted to know who 
you were. I think I know. 

Iam going tosend you the letter, so you will remember it 

And if you will accept me as one of your nieces I will perhaps 
some time write again, and tell you about my little sister. 

With love from Lissie M, 


I have forwarded your letter, and shall be quite 
curtous to know what Mary says about it. Yes: you 
know who I am, and addressed me just right. Who did 
you think I might be—Aunt Mehitable, or Aunt Dorcas, 
or Aunt Huldah? I am just Aunt Patience. 


Wnaee.ina, W. Va., December 1, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


Although I have not written to you for a long time,I still 
wish to be one of your nieces. 

I goto school when I can, but am often out, on account of 
sickness. I like my teacher very much. Fannie is in her second 
year in the Grammar Room, and I am in the room below. I was 
thirteen years old the 12th of July. 

The only pet I have is an old cat. I wish I bad a little kitten 
to play with. Do you belong to a Humane Society? There is 
one organized here, but I do not belong to it. The other day I 





man was as tired as the pig. 

Fannie and I are preparing cards to send to the Indian school 
at Albuquerque, New Mexico; the way we prepare them is this: 
we cut pieces of paper the size of the advertisement on the ecard, 
on which we write appropriate Bible verses and paste them over 
the advertisersents. 

I do not like to write letters very well, but mamma says peo- 
ple cannot do everything thes like. 

I am making a monkey out of canton tlannel ; it hasa long tail, 
a cap on {is head, and some knitting in its paws. 

I must close now and take a walk. I send fifty cents In stamps 
for Charity. Your loving niece. Sve H.C 

It is very sad to see people unkind to animals. You 
must try to de a humane society. You will grow 
stronger as you grow older, I hope, and be able to 
accomplish a great deal of good. Firm health is very 
important. Your plan about the cards is an excellent 
one, 


TueErReEsa, Jefferson Co., N. Y , January 9, 1886. 
Dear Aunt Pattence : 

I received your postal some time ago, but have been so very 
busy I have neglected to answer it. I suppose the cousins had 
amerry Christmas, as I did. I received a nice book entitled 
“Men of Mark,” a cup and saucer from a friend of mine, a pair 
of garnet mittens from my sister, a knot of blue ribbon, 9 set of 
black embossed dominoes, a basket of candy and nuts, and a 
bag of popcorn and candy. For New Year’s my aunt gave me 
a box of paper and envelopes. 

I would like to have our folks to take The Christian Union, so I 
could read the letters. Now I can only read them once ina 
while, when my aunt comes to Theresa. 

In the vacation of our school I learned how to spin and to 
twist. It is quite easy to twist, but a bit harderto spin. I had to 
be careful to drag out the thread jnst so far. My letter is get- 
ting quite long, and I will have to close. Please write when you 
find time. Your loving niece, Leary B 

Cannot you persuade your family to take The Chris- 
tlan Union? It was quite an accomplishment to learn 
to spin. 
ee Boston, January 2, 1586. 

I should like to be one of your nieces. I am eight years old, 
and have a papa and mamma, and a brother nearly grown up. 
My grandpa takes The Christian Union, and I read the cousins’ 
letters with my auntie. I go toa private school every doy, and 
I like to go to schoo] better than I used, when I went to the 
public school. Iam taking lessons on the piano, and I mean to 
be a good player some time. 

My class in Sunday-school raised $1524 for a New Year's 
present to some poor children that my teacher knew. If it is 
convenient I should like to see this letter in print to surprise 
papa. I wish you a happy New Year! Manion L, C. 


I hope you will persevere with your music, Your 
class did very well, I am sure. 


Lewiston, Me., December 11, 1885, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have enjoyed the letters in The Christian Union very much, 
and have taken great pleasure in trying to make out the Histori- 
cal Man. I think it is a very nice puzzle, and some of the answers 
require much *tudy. I find that the wooden leg of Peter Stuyve- 
sant {s still preserved as a relic at his estate instead of being in the 
grave The term “Old Man Eloquent ” has been applied to three 
persons—Isocrates, by Milton, J. @. Adams, and Gladstone, 
although Adams has been more commonly called so. I bave 
taken pa'ns to find authority for all my answers, and have satis- 
fied myself in nearly every case. 


Very truly, your niece, Lorrie B. L 


Thank you for the items about the wooden leg ard the 
Old Man Eloquent. 

GreENnwicu, November 29. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I hope you will let me remain your niece. It is so long since 
T have written to you. I send you a few fi »wer aeeds; they don’t 
look very nice, because I can’t do that kind of thing nicely. A lit- 
tle while ago, when I was going out in my garden, I saw that my 
ladies’ slippers were all cut down and cut up; so were Clara's; 
and soon I found out that my mischievous brothers had done it, so 
I have not any ladies’ slipper seeds to send with the other seeds 
Clara bad gathered a few before that, so we had those to plant 
next spring. I have been visiting grandma; she lives in Stam 
ford. Uncle Willie has a large greenhouse ; it has flooded with 
the rain so that they can't light the fire in the furnace, and the 
plants are frozen ; some of them were very valuable; it is very 
bad for him, as it will lose all his winter customers for this win- 
ter. I think I will not write any more this time. 

Good-by. Your affectionate niece, Katie 1’. T. 

Greenwicu, Conn., Sunday, November 29, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

Ithought I would send you the few seeds I have got, forI do not 
expect to get any more. They are not done up very nicely, for 
Idid them myself, but I thought one or two of your nieces or 
nephews would like them next sp"ing I had my sunflower seeds 
in apasteboard box, and a little mouse came in the night and ate 
them almost allup. Katie and I were very glad to see our let 
ters in The Christian Union Jastsummer. We have not any pets 
buc our baby brother, but I think he is a very nice pet. 

Your affectionate niece, CLARA, 

These seeds, with the large box which Miss S. has sent 
me for my young people, I will gladly divideamong those 
of you whose full name and address I receive, with 
stamps for postage, before the first of March. It will 
be very pleasant to me to do this work ; and I hope, as 
the seeds grow and the flowers bloom, you will remember 

Your very affectionate AunT PATIENCE, 


CHARITY’S REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, ‘ > e $930 So 
Sue H Campbeli, . . : ‘ , ° 50 
Mrs O. G. Spelman's Sunday-school Class, . . 450 
Little Willie, é ° ° ° é ‘ ‘ ‘ 15 00 


Total, ee ge ee 
Hereafter ‘‘ Charity” desires that all contributions 
should be sent directly to the Children’s Aid Soclety, 24 
St. Mark’s Place, New York, 
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THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. 


{Intermational Sunday School Lesson for February 14, 1886.] 
Daniel y., 1-12; 25-31. Revised Version. 


Belshazzar the king made a great feast to a thousand of his 
lords, and drank wine before the thousand. Belshazzar, whiles 
he tasted the wine, commanded to bring the golden and silver 
vessels which Nebuchadnezzar his father had taken out of the 
temple which was in Jerusalem ; that the king and his lords, his 
wives and his concubines, might drink therein. Then they 
brought the golden vessels that were taken out of the temple of 
the house of God which was at Jerusalem ; and the king and his 
lords, his wives and his concubines, drank inthem. They drank 
wine, and praised the gods of gold, and of silver, of brass, of 
iron, of wood, and of stone. In the same hour came forth the 
fingers of a man’s hand. and wrote over against the candlestick 
upon the plaster of the wall of the king’s palace: and the king 
saw the part of the hand that wrote. Then the king's counte- 
pance was changed in him, and his thoughts troubled him ; and 
the joints of his loins were loosed, and bis knees smote one 
against another. The king cried aloud to bring in the enchanters, 
the Chaldeans, and the soothsayers. The king spake and said to 
the wise men of Babylon, Whoever shall read this writing, and 
shew me the interpretation thereof, shail be clothed with purple, 
and have a chain of gold about his neck, and shall be the third 
ruler in the kingdom. Then came in all the king's wise men: 
but they could not read the writing, nor make known to the 
king the interpretation. Then was king Belshazzar greatly 
troubled, and his countenance was changed in him, and his lords 
were perplexed. ow the queer by reason of the words of the 
king and bis lords came into the banquet house : the queen spake 
and said, O king, live for ever ; let not thy thoughts trouble thee, 
nor let thy countenance be changed : there is a man in thy king- 
dom, in whom is the spirit of the holy gods ; and in the days of 
thy father light and understanding and wisdom, like the wisdom 
of the gods, was found in him: and the king Nebuchadnezzar 
thy father, the king, / say, thy father, made him master of the 
magicians, enchanters, Chaldeans, and soothsayers ; forasmuch 
as an excellent spirit, and knowledge, and understanding, 
interpreting of dreams, and shewing of dark sentences, and 
dissolving of doubts, were found in the same Daniel, whom the 
king named Belteshazzar. Now let Daniel be called, and he will 
shew the interpretation. 

And this is the writing that was inscribed, meng, MENE, TEKEL, 
upnarsin. This {is the interpretation of the thing: mene; God 
hath numbered thy kingdom, and brought ittoanend. TexrL; 
thou art weighed in the balances, and art found wanting, 
reres ; thy kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes and Per- 
sians, Then commanded Belshazzar, and they clothed Daniel 
with purple, and put a chain of gold about his neck, and made 
proclamation concerning him, that he sbould be the third ruler 

the kingdom. In that night Belshazzar the Chaldean king 
was slain. And Darius tho Mede received the kingdom, beirg 
about threercore and two years old. 





NOTES. 


Babylon, the capital of the Babylonian monarchy, was 
probably the largest and most magnificent city of the 
ancient world, For our knowledge of it we are largely de- 
pendent on the statements of Herodotus and Ctesias, for 
whose exaggerations some allowance must, perhaps, be 
made ; but their descriptions of Babylon are regarded as 
in the main correct hy so careful a student of ancient his- 
tory as Professor Rawlinson. According to these historians, 
the city was built in the form of a square, upon both sides 
of the Euphrates, and inclosed within a system of double 
walls, whose aggregate measurement was 40 miles, and 
whose height is variously estimated at from 75 to 300 feet, 
and their thickness from 35 to 85 feet. The Euphrates 
divided the town into two nearly equal parts. Its banks 
were lined throughout with quays of brick, and guarded by 
two walls of brick. The houses were, in general, lofty, 
being two or three stories in height. The Temple of Belus, 
the two royal palaces, and the famous hanging gardens 
were among the striking features of this remarkable city. 
At the time of the incident related in our lesson, this city 
was being besieged by Cyrus the Great, who had already 
defeated the King of Babylon in the open plains, and now 
lay siege to the capital in which the king’s sen was shut up. 


1-4. Balshazzar, or Bil-shar-u-zur, the son of Nabonnedus, 
or Labynetus. He is spoken of here as king, though, more 
properly, prince. He probably shared the throne, in some 
sense, with his father ; and his father having been defeated, 
and he being in the capital, he occupied the royal throne 
and exercised the royal authority.— Made a great feast. This 
is confirmed by the account in Herodotus. The city was so 
strong that it could not be taken by assault, and so well 
stored with provisions that the besieged had no fear of 
famine.— Brought the golden vessels that were taken out of the 
tmple. The incident is narrated to illustrate the profane 
spirit of this drinking monarch and his guests.—And hix 
princes, his wives, and his concubines. ‘‘ The mention of the 
presence of women at this feast—once considered a sure 
proof of ignorance on the part of the writer—is singularly 
in accordance with the habits of the Babylonians. They, 
in marked distinction from the Persians and the majority of 
the Oriental nations, allowed to their women great freedom, 
and their presence at banquets and festivals is especially 
noted.” (Bible Commentary.)—raised the gods of gold. 
Thus the bacchanalian feasting and the pagan worship 
went together. Pagan religions rarely, if ever, operate to 
restrain animal indulgence. 

5-9. The finger of a man's hand. The Jewish rabbinical 
interpreters declare it to have been Gabriel’s. One won- 


ders how they ascertained the fact.—The king sawa part 
of the hand. Apparently all the people saw the writing, but 
only the king the hand that did the writing. To one who 
believes in the reality of the spiritual world, and in the pos- 
sibility of its yisible manifestation whenever God so wills, 








there is nothing extraordinary, certainly nothing difficult to 
believe, in this narrative.— The king’s countenance was changed. 
‘* The original is rather more expressive—his brightnesses (or 
the freshness of his countenance) were changed. His color 
and the flush of wine left his cheek, and a deadly paleness 
came over him.’’ (Bible Commentary.)—T7he king cried 
aloud to bring in the astrologers, etc. On these the king was 
accustomed to rely for the interpretation of portents of va- 
rious kinds. The custoin was subsequently imported from 
the East intothe Roman Empire.—Shall be clothed with scarlet. 
A robe worn as a special honor by those singled out by the 
king for the purpose, answering somewhat to decorations 
givenin modern times in European courts.—And a chain of 
gold. This seems to have been an emblem of office as well 
as of honor. (Gen, xli., 42).—The third ruler in the kingdom. 
Nabonnedus was the first, Belshazzar, his son, was the sec- 
ond, and the interpreter of this portent should be the third. 
— They could not read the writing. Compare the similar expe- 
rience of the Chaldeans in Dan. ii., 5-11, and in Gen. xii., 8. 
One may question a little whether they really could not un- 
derstand the writing, or whether, understanding it, they 
dared not give its meaning to the king. 

10-12. The queen, Probably the queen mother, the 
daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, to whom the former life of 
Daniel as an interpreter of her father’s dreams would be 
brought to mind by this experience.—There is a man, etc. 
Compare the description of Daniel in chaptersiv., 8; il., 48; 
i., 17.—The spirit of the holygods. Equivalent to a spiritual 
understanding, which enables the possessor to interpret the 
meaning of the gods. It is a pagan expression, having its 
Christian counterpart in the phrases “‘ spiritual understand- 
ing ’’ or “prophetic gift.” The accrediting him with the 
power to “interpret dreams,”’ “ show hard sentences,” and 
“dissolve doubts,’’ is all strictly in consonance with the 
Babylonian idea of magical powers, developed by special 
study of portents and their meaning. 


25-31. Mine, mene, tekel, upharsin. Literally, Nwmbered, 
numbered, weighed, broken. The doubling of the first word 
was probably intended to betoken the absolute certainty of 
the threatened judgment. The language is Aramaic, and 
would not have been familiar to the majority of those pres- 
ent; but it is hardly possible that there were not some 
among the wise men to whom they would have been intelli- 
gible, and if intelligible at all they would have been dull 
indeed if they had not been able to interpret their signifi- 
cance. Daniel's interpretation is a most simple and 
natural one. It is, indeed, only an application to Belshaz- 
zar and his court of the literal meaning of the words,— 
Darius the Median took the kingdom, Not to be confounded 
with Darius the Great, who subsequently captured Babylon. 
The title Median distinguishes him from the other Darius. 
He was probably the commander-in-chief of Cyrus’s forces, 
and took the kingdom in this sense, that he took up the 
reins of government in Babylon after its capture, as its 
military governor. 








FOUND WANTING. 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


N this chapter we get a picture from within the walls 
of an event of which secular history gives us a pict- 
ure taken from without. Herodotus thus describes the 
capture of Babylon by Cyrus the Great : ‘‘ The Baby- 
lonians, having taken the field, awaited his coming ; and 
when he had advanced near the city the Babylonians 
gave battle, and, being defeated, were shut up in the 
city. But as they had been long aware of the restless 
spirit of Cyrus, and saw that he had attacked al] na- 
tions alike, they had laid up provisions for many years ; 
and therefore were under no apprehension about a siege. 
On the other hand, Cyrus found himself in difficulty, 
since much time had elapsed, and his affairs were not 
at a!l advanced. Whether, therefore, some one else made 
the suggestion to him in his perplexity, or whether he 
himself devised the plan, he had recourse to the follow 
ing stratagem. Having stationed the bulk of his army 
near the passage of the river where it enters Babylon, 
and again having stationed another division beyond the 
city, where the river makes {ts exit, he gave orders to his 
forces to enter the city as soon as they should see the 
stream fordable. Having thus stationed his forces and 
given these directions, he himself marched away with 
the ineffective. part of his army ; and having come to 
the lake, Cyrus did the same with respect to the river 
and the lake as the queen of the Babylonians had done. 
For, having diverted the river, by means of a canal, 
into the lake, which was before a swamp, he made the 
ancient channel fordable by the sinking of the river, 
When this took place, the Persians who were appointed 
to that purpose close to the stream of the river, which 
had now subsided to about the middle of a man’s thigh, 
entered Babylon by this passage. If, however, the 
Babylonians had been aware of it beforehand, or had 
known what Cyrus was about, they would not have 
suffered the Persians to enter the city, but would have 
utterly destroyed them, for, having shut all the little 
gates that led down to the river, and mounting the 
walls that extend along the banks of the river, they 
would have caught them as in a net; whereas the Per- 
slans came upon them by surprise. It is related by the 
people who inhabited this city that, by reason of its 
great extent, when they who were at the extremities 
were taken, those of the Babylonians who inhabited the 
center knew nothing of the capture (for it happened to 








be a festival); but they were dancing at the time, and 
enjoying themselves, till they received certain informa- 
tion of the truth ; and thus Babylon was taken for the 
first time.” 

Whether we look at this capture from without or 
from within, the lesson is the same : a lesson which his. 
tory is continually repeating, but which we are very 
slow to receive—a lesson of the certainty and often the 
suddenness of God's judgments. 

1. How often has it happened, as to the court of Bel- 
shazzar, that the community has been eating and drink- 
ing and giving itself up to luxurious enjoyment, while 
the forces which were certain to destroy it have been 
surrounding it and pressing upon it more and more 
closely, all unobserved ! The picture here, of careless 
self-indulgence within the walls and a resistless foe 
without, only presents in a narrow compass and within 
the range of easy observation just that which took place 
a few centuries later, when the northern hordes were 
pressing down for the overthrow of Rome, while the 
Roman people were giving themselves up to every ex- 
travagance of luxury and sensuality. The same tragic 
drama was repeated in the history of Florence, in the 
history of Venice, in the history of France. The hand- 
writing on the wall was not more clearly seen in Bel- 
shazzar’s palace than it might have been in the palace 
of the Cesars, the palace of the Doges, or the palace of 
the Bourbons. 

In this there is a lesson for America. Not by eating and 
drinking and fancied security ; not by imagining that we 
are so rich that we can never become poor, 80 strong 
that we can never become weak, s0 intelligent and 
so pure that we can never become {ignorant and cor- 
rupt, shall we protect ourselves from threatened 
dangers, and secure for ourselves a future worthy of 
our past and of our possibilities. Every nation, as every 
individual, must work out its own salvation with fear 
and trembling. It is not by shutting our eyes to 
dangers, treating them with supineness and neglect, and 
turning a deaf ear to the prophet who admonishes us of 
their reality, that we shall achieve greatness, or even 
guard against disturbance and destruction. The 
same God who judged Babylon, Greece, Rome, Flor- 
ence, Venice, and France sits on the same throne, holds 
the same scales, and wields the same sword ; and the 
same hand which wrote on the walls of Belshazzar's 
palace the divine decree is ready to write the same de- 
cree before the eyes of any people who forget God and 
his law and give themselves up to the lust of the flesh 
and the pride of the eye. 

2. What is true of the nation Is true of the individual. 
How often have you seen men rushing on into bank- 
ruptcy by the folly of a self-indulgent life; courting 
ruin, and laughing while it lay slege to them! Low 
often have you seen men spendthrift of health, flinging 
it away from them, disregarding ail counsel, despising 
all advice, until at last their early death or permanent 
invalidism captured them! How often have you seen 
men flinging away their friends by their follies, and 
giving themselves over to a truly lonely life, because, 
I will not say they would not heed the handwriting on 
the wall, they would not even look to see what 
the hand wrote! ‘Coming events cast their shadows 
before.” The hand is perpetually writing some warn- 
ing on our wall for us, and if we are astonished when 
the calamity at last breaks in, we have only to thank 
our own stupidity. Calamities do indeed sometimes 
come suddenly, but for the most part they send out 
monitions of their coming; at least the evidences of 
their approach are such that if we were watching, 
having our scouts out, we should discover their 
approach. A man may intrench himself behind pro- 
tections ever so strong and apparently invincible, if 
he give himself up to a life of godlessness and law- 
lessness he cannot escape the sentencc—Numbered, 
numbered, weighed, broken ! 

3. All these judgments, national and individual, 
point forward to that last great judgment of which 
Christ has spoken in words of no doubtful significance. 
The story of Babylon is the story of this earth, ‘‘ As 
the days of Noah were, so shall also the coming of 
the Son of man be. For as in the days that were before 
the flood they were eating and drinking, marrying and 
giving in marriage, until the day that Noah. entered 
the ark, and knew not until the flood came and took 
them all away, so also shall the coming of the Son of man 
be.” Look, reader, at your own life ; see what is its 
frultage for good or for evil; see what you are dolpg 
to promote or to hinder the kingdom of God, to 
make straight a highway for the Lord, er to put up 
blocks and obstacles in the highway which others are 
building. It is not difficult to form some sort of 
divine judgment of your own life and character. Look 
within, see what your conscience writes, and be swe 
of this: if your consclence writes on the walls of your 
life, Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin—numbered, num- 
bered, weighed, broken—be certain that there is no 
escape from the just judgment of God on a life so 
measured, except by repentance and a new life ; a ceas- 
ing to do evil and a learning to do well. 
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HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 


By Emtiy HountincTton MILER. 


L 


HE king. Now we must go on in the story a good 
many years, toa time when Daniel and his three 
friends had grown to beold men. Nebuchadnezzar was 
dead, and there was a new king in Babylon named Bel- 
shazzar. This king Belshazzir had forgotten all the 
wonderful things that God had done in Babylon in the 
days of Nebuchadnezzir. He worshiped his idols, and 
spent his time in feasting and drunkenness. 

The city. Tt was not a time of peace in the great city 
of Babylon. Another king had senta great army against 
Belshezzar, and all over the p'ains ubout the city were 
hosts and hosts of soldfers. No one could go out or 
come in, but the king and the people did not feel afraid. 
There was the great wall all about the city, with gates 
that could not be broken down, and inside the walls they 
had storehouses full of all kinds of food, enough to last 
them a long time ; so they went on eating and drinking 
and praising their gods that they sald had taken care of 
them. 

The feast. One night Belshazzar, the king, made a 
great feast, and invited a thousand of his lords to come 
and drink wine with him. The feast was in the beaut!- 
ful palace, which was more splendid than anything you 
can imagine. There was everything rare and costly to 
eat and to drink, there was sweet music, and lovely 
flowers, and troops of slaves to walt upon the guests. 
There were the lords and princes dressed in their richest 
clothes, and there was the king in his royal robes all 
glittering with jewels, and around him all the beautiful 
women of his family. As the king drank wine, his heart 
grew prouder thanever, He remembered the vessels cf 
gold and silver which his father had taken away from 
the temple of the Lord in Jerusalem, and he bade his 
servants go and bring them to the banquet. They brought 
the cups and the bowls that had been made to use in 
God's holy house, and the king and his wives and his 
princes drank wine in them. And as they drank they 
praired their gods of gold and silver and brass and 
wood and stone, as if they were stronger than the God 
of heaven, and had conquered Him and his people. 


if, 


The warning. God is very patient with wicked 
people. He does not always punish them at once, but 
waits and waits to see if they will not be sorry. Hekad 
been patient a great while with the people of Babylon, 
but now his time had come to punish them. The proud, 
wicked: king looked up towards the wall of his palace 
while he was praising his idol gods, and there, above the 
candlestick, in the bright light, he eaw what looked 
like the fingers of a man’s kand writing something on 
the wall. All the people saw the strange sight—the 
hand, with no one to guide it, writing words upon the 
wall that every one could see but whose meaning no one 
could tell. 

The frightened king. All the feasting was stopped ; 
the king grew pale as death, and though he could not 
understand what was written, he was sure {t was some 
dreadful warning, for he knew he deserved punishment, 
and he trembled for fear so that his knees smote to- 
gether. 

The useless wise men. The king called aloud to bring 
in all the wise men of Babylon, and he promised that 
whoever could read the writing to him, and tell him 
what it meant, should te clothed in splendid garments 
such as only kings wear, and be made third ruler of the 
kingdom. But the wise men knew no better than the 
king what these strange words were, or what they 
meant, and the king was more terrified than ever, 


TIl. 


Daniel. At last the kipg’s mother heard what had 
happened. She remembered Daniel, and how wonder- 
fully God had given him wisdom to tell Nebuchadnez 
zar the dreams he had forgotten, and she came into the 
banquet-house and advised the king te send for him. 
The k{iog sent quickly for Danfel, and when he came he 
made the same promises to him that he had made to the 
wise men. Daniel told the wicked king he did not 
want any gifts from bim, but he would read for him 
the message which God had sent. 

Daniel's speech. He did not try to choose words that 
would please the king. He told him how proud and 
wicked he had been all his life ; how he had lifted him- 
self up against the Lord of heaven ; how he had praised 
the gods of wood and stone, and forgotten the God in 
whose hand our breath is, and whose are all our ways. 
Then he read for him the words upon the wall, and told 
him that they meant that God was going to take away 
his life and his kingdom from him. 

The end, That very night the punishment came. 
While they had been feasting. the soldiers outside had 
found a way to get into the city, and at midnight they 
came pouring in, They killed Belshazzar tho king, 





and took hia kingdom, as God had sald ; but Daniel 
was safe, and lived many years to be counselor to an- 
other king. 








HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN. 


HAT {1s superstition? Derivatively, and, I 
think, actually, it is the reverse of under- 
derstanding. Superstition is standing over. You 
stand over an issue, and you do not understand It. 
Superstition is building on air instead of on foundations. 
Superstition is standing over and agape, amazed rather 
than Inquiring. Superstition is supernaturalism run 
mad, Before mystery it is awe, rather than reverent 
and conscleutious interrogation and research. Super- 
stition {is astrology, not astronomy ; alchemy, not chemis- 
try. You kill fever and ague as you settle a country, 
and you kill superstition as you settle the mind with in 
formation. Theresiduum of superstition in noble minds 
{s, in just that degree, the survival of the unfittest—that 
is, of ignorance. If yet you prefer to see the new moon 
over your right shoulder, settle it, once for all, that it is 
because you are a distant relative, not of Belteshazzar, 
but of Belshazzar. 





I have a friend who isa sea captain. He will never 
set sail on Friday, but he has no objection to weighing 
anchor on Sunday. Not longago I was at Bar Harbor, 
and a hawk flew against the window-pane and fell dead 
at the feet of a woman who was decorating a plaque. 
She arose horror-stricken, dropped her brush and her 
crockery, and exclaimed: ‘‘There will be a death in 
our family before this night year.” I know a girl who 
postponed her wedding because of a nor’easter; and I 
am told that superstitious objections to the east wind 
cause mapy Boston brides to perfect wedlock in New 
York. The more completely we are possessed with the 
faith of reason the more completely shall we be dispos- 
sessed of the unreason of faith. 





Are there any spooks? Do the phantom hands of 
modern spook-compellers exist except as attached to 
their own precious torsos? Was Belshazzar fooled ? 
Has sclence wholly exorcised broomsticks? You go 
to the play and hear ‘‘ Macbeth.” Scientist and mate- 
rialist and rationalist though you be, do you not 
shiver with a nameless sense of some undiscovered 
country of the air, over the mewing of the brindled 
cat, the whining of the hedge-pig, the caldron’s 
bubble, and even the baboon’s blood? Is this expli- 
cable as the precipitation of ignorance and unscience 
and the ingrained perversity of judgment which pre- 
fers to conjure the supernatural with the unnattral, 
and thus confound religion with superstition? There 
fg the supernatural, but it is the most natural. 
Whether nature is eccentric or concentric depends upon 
whether it begins in the center of creation or in its 
circumference. There is no part of heaven or of 
earth that is unnatural. When we are fully en- 
franchised we shall not be frightened by hawks. It 
has well been said that incantation will kill—if mixed 
with strychnine. 





Our time is being victimized by new and ingen- 
fous spooks. Occultism, clairvoyance, telepathy, spirit- 
ism, mind cure, are our witches’ cauldron. The clair- 
voyant uses means as sensible as the toes of frogs, 
and our telepathy is as scientific as lizards’ legs. 
These modern types of superstition are unique in that 
they masquerade in the name of science—as if a spook 
should appear and deliver paragraphs about the evolu- 
tion of the heterogeneous from the homogeneous, and 
press the primitivism of the sun. 





Is there ‘in {this modern witches’ caldron any residu- 
um of truth? Is there nothing in this world beyond 
dirt ? or nothing beyond mesmerism or the fetiches of 
heat, light, and electricity? Is Jehovah to be con- 
founded with the sun? And is Baal the ultimate fact 
in the universe, as the antediluvians fancied? Here is 
where science stumbles and shakes hands with supersti- 
tion. Beyond that phantom hand and that mural legend 
there is a real world: that world is the conscience of 
Belshazzar. The physical basis of mind is orthodox 
science; but physics does not constitute the whole 
orthodoxy of sclence. Even Herbert Spencer is learning 
to spell the new Name; and there are hints in his later 
evolution of a psychic revolution that may land him in 
outspoken theism iastead of among the dumb and the 
deaf of his agnostic agents and reagents. 





The Bible is not a book of sclence, but it is not unscl- 
entific. It tells us of superstition, and it reveals the cure. 
You can no more develop the soul in darkness than you 
can print a positive from a negative in the photographer's 
dark room. Jesus was the first one to distinctly state 
the remedy for fanaticism ; and that the Uhristian church 
has been at times fanatical is due to the disregard of one 
of the few fundamental doctrines enunciated by the found 
er of Christianity. This doctrine was partially applied in 
physics by Aristotle, but lay dormant both in the phys- 





ical and religious life until the Reformation. In fact, 
modern science began witn Luther more than with 
Bacon ; for the Church got a sight of the nineteenth 
century before the State did. The inductive method {s 
Messfanic. Do the will {f you would know the doctrine : 
that is a reference of principle to fact, and that is the 
brief of the nineteenth century, and, I am bold to add, 
of the twentieth century. 





Would a guiltless man and a wise man see that phan- 
tom hand? Is the legend on the wal! legible to the 
innocent ? The innocent certainly cannot translate it ; 
nor can the guilty. It takes virtue and intelligence to 
rise to great moral crises, whether they be to assume the 
function of the seer or of the doer. Any man can see, 
but not every man can perceive. There is nothing in 
this universe that a really wise man should be afraid of 
—except himself—if he be a good man ; and it is a per- 
version of words to speak of wisdom without virtue. 
Bacon was the unwisest as well as the meanest of the 
demolishers of spooks. 





Whether the mystic hand that affrighted the King of 
Babylon existed outside of a conscfence-smitten and 
corrupted manhood {s not so essential an inquiry as the 
inquiry into the profounder fact that the incident reveals ; 
namely, that God is not dead. Insult religion, play fast- 
and-loose with all the deeper truths and the unchallenged 
virtues of the ages, and some day—perhaps some night— 
the outraged and divine potency that exists, though 
slumberingly, in every man, asserts itself. The tempest 
in the soul raged before Victor Hugo painted ft. The 
ghastly termination of many a debauch is foreboded 
long before the corks fly. The handwriting on the 
wall they who are wise see and perceive while the carni- 
val rout is generating and while the sacred chalices are 
yet undesecrated. 





To insult virtue is to insult God. To insult the 
Church Universal is to insult the universal consctous- 
ness. He who makes light of superstition should be- 
ware lest he also make light of religion. There is 
abroad a filppant familiarity, not only with sacred 
things, but; with sacred truths. The golden censer by 
which your neighbor finds the kingdom of God may 
not be the consecrated instrument by which your soul 
is uplifted, but beware lest your soul be by nothing up- 
lifted. Tear down no man’s religion with sneer and 
laughter and wine, lest in destroying the temple you 
invelve in a common ruin both Philistine and Samson. 
We owe a duty of respect to religions from which we 
are widely divergent. If they are imperfect, so is ours. 
Christianity is perfect, but no man’s view of it is per- 
fect. Do we wish to convert the world to the true God ? 
Then we must illustrate him before the heretic. You 
never will convert a man from a false religion by 
ribaldry. Judaism was a side of truth ; but the fetich- 
ism of Belshazzar was infidelity in all things. He who 
makes sport of the religion of Belteshazzar confesses 
his own irreligion, and he will make his bed with Bel- 
shazzar at last. This is the sin against the Ho'y Ghost. 
He who mocks God {s mockery. Incapacity to per 
ceive the truth, moral blindness, is Mephistopheles— 
total depravity. 


Every man has his chance, not his neighbor's chance. 
Every man {a not only measured, but welghcd. The 
scales of God weigh as exceeding fine as the mills of 
God do grind. Weare ground on the earth ; but the 
grist is weighed {n heaven ; and the nearer the sun the 
subtler is the rarefaction. We do not weigh so much 
over yonder, And what if the feathers on which we 
most plumed ourselves do not weigh at all ? 








‘“May God grant us,” ssys Phillips Brooks, ‘‘ some- 
thing of the privilege of Christ, which was to live a 
manly life for God’s sake, and also to live a godly life 
for men’s sake ; for {t was thus that he was a mediator 
between God and man.” 





“ The world {s upheld by the veracity of good men: 
they make the earth wholesome. Life {s sweet and 
tolerable only in our belief in such society ; and, actually 
or ideally, we manage to live with superiors. We call 
our children and our lands by thelr names; their works 
and effigies are in our houses.” 





‘One of the {illusions is that the present hour is not 
the critical, decisive hour. Write it on your heart that 
every day is the best day in the year. No man has 
learned anything rightly until he knows that every day 
is Doomsday.” 


“How a man’s truth comes to mind, long after we 
have forgotten all his words! How it comes to us in 
silent hours, that truth is our only armor in all passages 
of life and death !” 








** Vigor is contagious, and whatever makes us eltter 
think or fcel strongly adds to our power and enlarge 5 
our field of action,” 
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RELIGION AND PROPERTY. 
By tue Rev. T. 8. Hamu.’ 


HE recent death of the richest man in the world 

has filled the newspapers with reflections upon the 
subject of wealth and its acquisition, and has inspired 
countless homilies in the religious press upon the moral 
aspects of the matter. Some of these comments have 
been very shrewd and wise and timely. For instance, 
this opening paragraph from an editorial in the New 
York ‘‘ Tribune” (December 9, 1885): 

“The familiar Latin line reminds us that Death knocks 
* with equal foot’ at the hovel of the poor and the palace of 
the rich. Yesterday, when the startling announcement was 
made that William H. Vanderbilt had suddenly received his 
last summons, the fact that the rider of the pale horse was 
no respecter of earthly conditions received an illustration 
which came home to every one. The richest man, not only 
in America, but in the round world, Mr. Vanderbilt was 
powerless as the poorest to delay or evade the inevitable 
hour; and, like the veriest beggar, he departed empty- 
handed.’’ 

Undoubtedly those words, commonplace as they 
really are, have more weight in the columns of a secular 
paper ihan they would have in a religious paper, or in 
the pulpit. You attach greater importance to them as 
quoted from the ‘* Tribune” than you would have done 
had I uttered them as my own. Whatever you hear on 
this subject from any religious source, even what your 
neighbor or friend says about it, unless he happens to be 
aman of wealth, you either dismiss with contempt or 
discount so heavily that you might as well dismiss 
it. The Christian minister is never so certain of read- 
ing in the faces of his audience incredulity, skepti- 
cism, even disrespect, as when he announces his purpose 
of discussing any question relating to money. People 
hear him with deference, with courtesy—at least with 
patlence—on all other themes; on this tLey obviously 
feel that he speaks with little authority, and perhaps 
with even less wisdom. 

Why, now, is this the case? Have we here a blind 
popular prejudice ? or have the ministry given cause for 
being distrusted, or at least disregarded, on this sub- 
ject ? 

I greatly fear that the latter is the fact. The whole 
subject of money ; its accumulation, its possession, its 
power, its use, its perils, its relation to the individual’s 
happiness and destiny, to the family, to morals and 
religion—all this has, as a general rule, been discussed 
in the pulpit narrowly, partially, without due regard to 
experience, to sound philosophy, and, I am bound to 
add, to Scripture itself. 

In the first place, the vast importance of money mak- 
ing, asa motive power in human life, has not always 
had due recognition in the pulpit. I refer not simply to 
the fact of this power, but to its usefulness, indeed its 
indispensableness. Love of work is a common theme 
for moralizing ; but where one man loves work for its 
own sake a thousand love it only for its fruits, and are 
held to it through weakness and weariness and discour- 
agement simply because it is their sole meats of getting 
money. We are apt to think of poets as writing, and of 
artists as painting and chiseling, merely for the satisfac- 
tion of giving expression to their beautiful or sublime 
conceptions. But this is mostly romance. It is the 
highest ideal, no doubt; and the satisfaction in the 
work is actual and great. Still, were there no market 
for pictures and statues, very few would be produced ; 
not only because artists must have food and clothing, 
and must earn them by their labor, but also, and more, 
because they, like other men, love the comforts and lux- 
uries of life which the proceeds of their work will pur- 
chase. I know that some—many, if you please—have 
labored on in destitution and almost starvation only for 
art's eake. I knOw that Agassiz said, when offered the 
most liberal compensation for popular lectures, ‘‘I am 
too busy to make ‘money ;’” I do not forget my own 
revered teacher, Tayler Lewis, of unsurpassed classical 
scholarship, who loftily scorned to use his learning for 
gain ; yet these are the exceptions—invaluable in a sor- 
did world, and to be held in everlasting honor; but 
exceptions still. The motives that control them do not 
control the mass of their fellow artists and scholars, and 
would not fill the galleries and ..useums and libraries 
of the world. Some men use the pen end the brush and 
the chisel as other men use the plow and the plane and 
the trowel, as still others handle dry goods and groceries, 
run railroads and steamships, make iron, and mine coal : 
for money, and for what money will buy. In short, this 
is the power that turns the wheels of civilization, and 
lacking which they would cease to revolve almost in- 
stantly. 

Now, forgetting or ignoring this, and looking only at 
the blighting sins of avarice and miserliness, the pulpit 
has too often invelghed against money-making as an 
evil, or actually denounced it as a crime. In fact, I 
think the popular feeling today is that the church 
frowns upon the accumulation of property, and does 
not understand how closely linked to this is her own 
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prosperity and progress, and, indeed, her very exist- 
ence. There still lingers the mediwval notion that pov- 
erty is somehow per se a virtue, and wealth somehow 
per sé @ vice. 

In the second place, the pulpit has generally done 
scant justice to the rich, and too often has done them 
gross injustices. It bas assumed that all rich men are 
mean or grasping or purse-proud or miserly or worldly- 
minded ; perhaps, even, that every rich man combines 
in himself all these sins. It has assumed that the rich 
are neccssarily selfish ; that they have no vital god- 
liness, and cannot he approached upon the deeply spirit- 
ual aspects of religion ; that in times of sorrow they can 
find all the comfort they need in their bank account, 
and do not crave human sympathy or divine coneola- 
tion; in short, that religiously they are either icebergs 
or deserts. Thus it very often comes to pass that the 
most neglected class in the community are the rich, 
Sought after socially, praised, flattered, courted, imitated, 
they are still left in an isolation that chills, if it does not 
utterly freeza, all that is best in their souls. And mean. 
while the ministers of Christ stand aloof, more and 
more convinced that the case of the rich is hopeless, 

Now, no doubt, the rich are themselves largely to 
blame for this state of things. Too many of them are 
all that I have just described, having yielded themselves 
totally to the sordid passion for gain. And others, not 
intrinstcally selfish, are morbidly suspicious, repelling 
the sincerest friendship by the insinuation that it is 
seeking their money, not themselves. To deal with such 
spiritually is, no doubt, a very difficult and discouraging 
task. ‘‘ How hardly, if at all,” shall they enter the 
kingdom of ‘‘heaven”! But, again, they are the ex- 
ceptions ; and, in despair of them, the pulpit should not 
do injustice to the great multitude who have wea:th. 
Out of their hearts money has not crowded humanity. 
They know its power; but they know, also, its stern 
limitations. They realize that it cannot buy friendship, 
sympathy, loyalty, trustworthinees ; that it cannot buy 
those forms of happiness which, in the long run, they 
prize most highly; that it cannot buy the character 
which alone brings peace of conscience and God's ap 
proving smile. And while mutual misunderstanding 
keeps the pulpit and the rich apart, the latter are, no 
doubt, very often profoundly longing for the precise 
ministrations that it is the duty and privilege of the 
former to bestow. 

In the third place, many look askance at the pulpit’s 
treatment of the subject of money, because that treat- 
ment {s so largely limited to soliciting money, and urg- 
ing reasons and motives for giving. No doubt there are 
thousands of congregations that have never heard their 
pastors speak on this matter except when a collection 
was to be taken, and as a prelude to asking that the col- 
lection be large; while the great problem of the rela- 
tion of getting and holding and using money to the 
religious life is totally passed by. Now, mark, I am 
not saying that pastors should withhold one syllable 
from the fullest utterance on the duty and privilege of 
Christian giving; I am not saying that that utterance is 
commonly too frequent or emphatic; but I do say, and 
firmly believe, that it loses much rightful power, and {is 
often practically nullified, by total lack of utterance on 
closely related topics not one iota less essential to Chris- 
tlan living. How can the pulpit expect to be heard 
with respect and docility when it is always urging men 
to give, as though that were the only Christian use to 
which money could be put; as though giving covered 
the whole ground of stewardship ? 

So far is this from Scriptural that the Bible has ten 
words to commend and enforce economy where it has 
one to commend and enforce giving. The tangible evi- 
dence that the patriarchs had of acceptance with God 
was increase of flocks and herds. God’s chosen people 
recetved Canaan asa rich and fertile land. Job, after 
successfully enduring his discipline, was rewarded with 
double his original wealth. Solomon asked wisdom, 
and had vast treasures added thereto; and you all know 
how largely his ‘‘ proverbs” are maxims of thrift. And 
our Lord himself, though born and living in poverty, 
that his condition might be level to the great mass of 
mankind, evinced the broadest possible grasp of the 
whole subject of property. He taught how to save, as 
when, on the heels of a stupendous miracle, he had the 
fragments of bread and fish carefully gathered; he 
taught how to earn, as when he had Peter fish for the 
sum needed to pay the temple tax; he taught how to 
spend, even lavishly, as when he commended Mary for 
pouring over him the costly ointment; he taught how 
to give, as when he approved Zaccheus’s bestowing half 
his goods to feed the poor, and the widow’s casting all 
hers into the temple treasury. Now certainly the Chris- 
tian pulpit, in order to be completely faithful on the last 
of these points, need not neglect the other three. 1t need 
not leave on the popular mind the impression that the 
only use {t can see for money is to pay ministers’ sala. 
ries and support churches and mission boards; that the 
only financial duty it need enforce upon men is that of 
giving, and the only financial sin against which it need 
warn them is that of stinginess, Asa matter of fact, 





the vices of the spendthrift ruin five men where the 
vices of the miser ruin one. There isnoihing the young 
need more to be taught than the value of money, and 
the duty of making it, of saving it, and of using it 
wisely. I know perfectly well that men are not spend- 
thrifts in giving ; that not one in ten thousand injures 
himself or robs his family by giving more than he 
ought. It is not against this that the young need to be 
guarded, but against unthrift, against contempt for 
small economies, sgainst the proud imitation of those 
richer than themselves, which leads to all dishonesty ; 
against the two notions, equally vulgar—on the one 
hand that money makes the map, and on the other that 
the man is supremely independent of money. If men 
are in peril, as they certainly are, from that lust of gain 
which makes them either sordid grubbers or headlong 
gamblers, scarcely less are they in peril from that irre- 
sponsibility as to money which makes them the victims 
of sharpers and of such parasites of eociety as the saloon- 
keeper and the strange woman. And the Christian pul- 
pit is solemnly bound to handle these matters, with all 
the knowledge of human nature and all the close appli- 
cation of Scriptural truth it can possibly command. No 
doubt parents can do the most effective work, and 
must do the larger share of it, with the young; but 
parents themselves need instruction. And the message 
of religion to all is not only how to give, but how to 
earn and save and spend for human good and for the 
divine glory. 

But, in the fourth place, the chief reason why the 
utterances of the pulpit on the subject of money carry 
80 little weight is that they are suspected of not being 
sincere. This editorial note from last Wedneeday’s 
“Commercial Gazette” is a fairly typical utterance of 
the general sentiment : 

“The death of William H. Vanderbilt has supplied a 
good many pious editors with a text for homilies on the 
vanity of riches. We do not observe, however, that any 
one of them relaxes his search after that particular sort of 
vanity, or is penetrated with regret when his clerk reports 
an increase of his subscription list and the columns of his 
paper fairly groan under pressure of abounding advertising. 
The pursuit of riches may be a vanity, or the riches them- 
selves may be, but it is the most fascinating of pursuits, 
and few men in all history are known to have deliberately 
renounced it.’’ 

That is to say, when the pulpit talks about the vanity 
of riches it is considered by nine tenths of its hearers to 
be crying “sour grapes.” Asa gentleman said to me 
the other day, ‘‘ Whenever a rich man dles, there is a 
how] as to the way he has disposed of his property ; but 
it comes from those who have never made nor saved any 
money, and who would not give any away if they had 
it;’ by which I suppose he meant, from those who do 
not understand what they are talking about, and, worse 
stil], are insincere. The cost of feeding a man who 
protests he has no appetite long ago became proverbial. 
At the last meeting of the Synod of New York a gen- 
tleman went to the lunch prepared by the ladies, and 
announced that he could eat only tea and toast ; when 
that *‘ lenten entertalnment” had been procured for him, 
at no smal! inconvenience, he proceeded to dispose of a 
large quantity of sandwiches and turkey and salad and 
ice-cream. His protestation as to the ‘‘ vanity” of solid 
food carried welght enough before he had eaten, but 
none whatever afterward ! So when any one who has 
little or no money talks about the ‘‘ vanity of riches,” 
people say, ‘Ab, yes! but he would not talk that way 
if he had fifty or a hundred thousand dollars. He 
belittling what he expects never to possess.” 

Now, all that I have said under the three former heads 
finds an important application just here. There is a 
sense, true, philosophical, Scriptural, in which riches 
are vanity. They cannot buy life or character or im- 
mortal blessedness. They cannot buy genuine happ!- 
ness even now. But to say just this, and stop, is to 
state one of those half-truths—in this case a very frac- 
tional truth—that is, in its effect, the worst kind of a 
falsehood. For there are so many things that riches 
can do. If they cannot avert sickness, they can procure 
the best skill snd care, and transport their possessor to 
the most balmy and genial climate, and give him every 
possible chance of recovery. If they cannot avert 
death, they can rob it of achief terror, viz., leaving be- 
hind loved ones in helpless want. If they cannot pur- 
chase a good character, they can put one into the most 
favorable environment for cultivating such a character. 
If they cannot buy beaven, they can, used according to 
the instructions and spirit of Christ, greatly enhance 
heaven’s rewards, ‘1 say unto you,” says our Lord, 
‘make to yourselves friends by means of the mammon 
of unrighteousness, that, when it shall fail, they may 
receive you into the eternal tabernacies,”! 

Now, to unqualifiedly pronounce riches vanity is to 
contradict the instincts and the experience of mankind. 
It is to adjudge men guilty of supreme folly in the one 
thing which {s the supreme concern of daily life. It ts 
to say what men cannot believe, for the excellent reason 
that the evidence is all the other way, It is to prejudice 
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them hopelessly against all that you ought to say about 
the relation of religion to the acquisition and the use of 
money. Indeed, for the pulpit to do this, as it has too 
often done, is to substantially forego its high preroga- 
tive of guiding men in one of the most absorbing and 
momentous concerns of life, 

I have been speaking mostly from the negative side ; 
and yet have indirectly suggested, perhaps, some of the 
positive truths on this subject. 

1. The Bible never declares riches to be vanity, or 
forbids their accumulation; but it does assign them a 
rightful place, and tell us how to keep them there. 
Our Lord says, ‘‘ Be not anxious about food and drink 
and clothing ;” ¢.¢., do not make them your chief con- 
cern ; they are proper objects of thought and labor ; 
but is not the life ‘‘ more than the food, and the body 
more than the raiment?”' Do not make what you 
own here your treasure, t.¢., the thing on which your 
heart is set; for you do not really own it after all ; 
there is no way in which you can secure it; thieves 
may steal it, moth or rust may consume it; the only 
absolutely safe investment is a clear title to immortal 
life. 

Now, the man who will make that his maxim, and 
live up to it with a good conscience, may go on and 
make all the money he can. He will be safe from that 
‘love of money "—Iit is one word in the Greek, guda- 
pyvpta : money-love, like self-love—which is a root 
of all kinds of evil.* He will be safe from that ‘‘ covet- 
ousness "—7Acovegia: determination to have more than 
enough—‘‘ which is idolatry,”* which sweeps men on 
until they are ready even to ‘‘make merchandise of 
human souls.”‘ He will be, in some measure, what 
our text says Christ is perfectly, ‘‘ worthy to receive 
riches.” 

Did it ever strike you what a marvelous statement 
that is, especially standing where it does in Scripture ? 
In that heavenly ascription of praise to Christ that pro- 
ceeds from the angels ard the countless thousands of 
the redeemed, in which he is declared worthy to receive 
every good and perfect thing, ‘‘ riches” have the second 
place. 

We may look at that from either side, and find it 
equally wonderful, It is wonderful that ‘‘ riches” should 
be accorded any place among the blessed possessions of 
the uscended Lord. If we have been accustomed to 
think of them as intrinsically sordid and hopelessly 
worldly, this should disabuse our minds of such a 
thought. I do not say, of course, that we are to con- 
ceive of the riches of heaven under the form of gold, and 
bank-notes, and stocks, and mortgages; but obviously 
there are heavenly riches that serve the purpose there 
which these things serve here. And both these and 
those sre among the sources and means of eternal joy 
that our glorified Lord is worthy to receive upon his 
throne. Surely, beloved, this ought to make property 
sacred in our eyes; a thing no more to be tossed about 
carelessly, or treated filppantly, than the profoundest 
human leve, or the most solemn ordinances of religion. 

And, on the other side, how wonderful that it is no 
less a being than the glorified God who is pronounced 
‘* worthy to receive riches”! This ought to correct a most 
common and grievouserror. Men who would promptly 
concede thoir unfitness for many other things never 
question for an instant their worthiness to have and use 
money ; to give the rich most salutary lessons as to how 
to handle and dispose of their fortunes. Editors say 
that every man thinks himself competent to tell them 
how to improve their papers ; and probably every man 
believes in his inmost heart that he could bandle.a mill- 
ion dollars far more wisely than nine out of ten of the 
millionaires do. 

But, friends, what are those attributes by virtue of 
which Christ in glory is said to be ‘‘ worthy to receive 
riches”? To name them all would be to give a full anal- 
ysis of his divine character, which my time will not al- 
low. But all are really summed up in the title here given 
him: ‘‘The Lamb that was slain.” His unselfishness, 
or, speaking positively, his self-sacrifice, is the pivot of 
his worthiness to receive riches, His total lack of dis- 
position to merely gratify himself, his unwavering de. 
termination to use everything he had or controlled for 
others’ good—this fits our Lord to wield the wealth of 
the universe. He who lived homeless in his own world, 
that the poorest might trust and love him ; who would 
not relieve his own hunger by creating one loaf of bread, 
though he created thousands of loaves when the multi- 
tude hungered ; who fled from a crown that he might 
go unflinching to the cross, certainly demonstrated him- 
self worthy to receive the riches of the world. 

And just in proportion as men have this sel f-abnegation 
are they worthy to be iatrusted with money, ‘ Well,” 
you say, ‘‘then the matter is most illy adjusted, and 
the wealth of the world has somehow got into the wrong 
hands; for are not the rich universally selfish ?” No, 
indeed ; very far from it. There are rich xen, cer- 
tainly, and many of them, who are openly, contempt- 
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uously, brutally selfish, and who “have their reward” 
of wealth with public odlum and detestation ; but to 
judge all the wealthy by these is flagrant injustice. 
Probably nine persons out of ten place Mr. Vanaerbilt 
in that category, but I cannot think that he deserves it. 
He was not a philanthropist, certainly ; and his name is 
not to be mentioned in the same breath with Peabody 
and Montefiore, with Cooper and Dodge and Morgan 
and Springer. Still, he gave some large sums during 
his lifetime: to bring the obelisk to Central Park, to 
endow the university that his father almost created, and 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York; 
to relleve General Grant in his time of dire need ; and 
his will leaves nearly a million and a quarter to benevo- 
lences. It may truthfully be said that all this is little 
out of two hundred millions; that if all should give in 
only the same ratio, nine-tenths of the charities of the 
Christian world would die within a twelvemonth. 
Stull, Mr. Vanderbilt accomplished a work that he 
could not have accomplished had he been pre-eminently 
a giver, a work that required his enormous fortune to 
be kept substantially intact and handled asa unit. ‘As 
a result of the conservative policy which he pursued 
with so much sagacity,” says the New York ‘ Trib- 
une,” ‘‘a bushel of wheat to-day can be moved from 
far Dakota, where it is grown, to the poor man on the 
seaboard, who is to eat it, at what was the cost of carry- 
ing it to the same destination from the Genesee Valley 
when Mr. Vanderbilt fairly began to deal with the 
transportation problem.” I do not for a moment ad- 
duce this as proving the unselfishness of his motives, but 
as a public benefit that came directly through his meth- 
od of using his riches, and that stands in place of other 
public benefits that would have come had ke handled 
them In some other fashion. Remember, I am not 
citing Mr. Vanderbilt as my ideal of a rich man; I am 
concerned with him at all only as illustrating certain 
principles. His use of his wealth undoubtedly aggran- 
dized himself ; and, 8o far as that was his purpose, his 
spirit was not Christlike. Still, he did not employ his 
vast power to crush others, as he might bave done; he 
did not enrich himself by wrecking the property in 
which others were owners; ina word, he resisted the 
mightiest temptations that come with enormous wealth, 
whose strength those of us that feel we could have 
taught him salutary lessons probably cannot remotely 
conceive, - It is not for us to judge any man, but we 
may, and should, recognize even an approximate sense 
of stewardship in wealth. 

2. While keeping money in its rightful place, the 
Bible fully recognizes the peril of possession, and clearly 
and faithfully warns usagalaost it. ‘‘ The love of money 
is the root of all kinds of evil ;” of money, mark—not of 
wealth. A day laborer may be assvurdid over his wages 
as a merchant prince over hisincome. The danger is 
notin the amount, butin the spirit. No doubt it in- 
creases as riches increase, for the temptation grows to 
‘* set one’s heart upon them.” Hence Christ deals with 
this matter heroically. Wherever he sees money made 
an idol, as in the case of the rich young man who came 
to him, he demands unequivocally that it be surrendered 
at once. Wherever he sees it put before godliness, he 
peremptorily requires that the order be reversed. He 
pronounces thee things not simply desirable or becom- 
ing, but essential to salvation. Only he is ‘‘ worthy to 
receive riches ” who knows how to keep them in their 
proper place, and is strong enough to use them as not 
abusing them. 

8. It{s no cant to say that money alone does not bring 
happinees. ‘‘A man’s life,” says Christ, ‘‘ consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things that he possesseth.” 
Universal experience confirms this. I heard Dr. Will- 
fam Adams, for forty years pastor of the Madison 
Square Church in New York, say to the students of the 
Unton Theological Seminary: ‘‘ Young gentlemen, I 
have known the leading families of wealth and position 
in this city for more than a generation; and I have 
known them so intimately that there is not one of them 
that lenvy.” We all understand what he meant, for 
we all know what allenations and heart-burnings in 
households money too often brings. And even where 
nothing of this sort comes with it, it is powerless to pro- 
duce that peace of conscience which is the prime essen- 
tial to happiness. In fact, those who do find happiness 
in money‘are only those who use it unselfishly in the 
spirit of Christ. 

And in this connection there are two things that the 
young need especially to learn. The first is that a great 
deal of money {s not necessary to secure all the genuine 
benefits that money {is capable of bestowing. Professor 
Tyndall recalled, ina recent address, the fact that for 
six years after leaving school he was a civil engineer’s 
assistant at five dollars a week ; and he added, *‘ I have 
often wondered since at the amount of genuine happt- 
ness which a young fellow of regular habits, not caring 
for either pipe or mug, may extract from pay like that.” 
One may be just above pinching and sordid poverty ; 
may bestill what the world calls ‘‘ poor ;” and may yet 
lead a very happy life, provided he lives in a prosperous 
and fairly rich community. But this proviso is indis- 





pensable. Univcrsa] poverty means universal barbarism 
and degradation. The first step in civilization is increase 
of property. Ani where wealth has founded museums, 
art galleries, libraries, asylums, refuges, ‘‘ homes,” 
churches, and thrown open the doors invitingly to all 
comers, one’s income, if it just suffices for his personal 
wants, may serve the purposes of comfort, self-improve- 
ment, and a fairly broad and generous culture. But he 
must know how to use his little, and he must have those 
‘‘regular habits” and normal tastes which Professor 
Tyndall’s experience commends, 

The second thing is that a fatal enemy to happiness is 
fixing one’s mind in early life upon a certain sum to be 
possessed, and concluding that all satisfaction must be 
deferred until that figure is reached. How many men, 
now irritable and restless and wretched, are constantly 
saying : ‘‘ Ah! how much comfort I am going to take 
when my farm is paid for—wben my wages are doubled 
—when my salary is raised to $200 a month—when I do 
a business of half a million a year—when the interest on 
my investments will support me without work.” An ex- 
perienced and shrewd observer says : 

‘*A gentleman recently remarked to me that the word 
‘million’ had done more mischief in America than any sin- 
gle word. Said he: ‘ Nobody thinks there is any happinees 
in life unless he bas a million. Persons who have a little 
more than acompetence are stretched up to be millionaires, 
and therefore moderate expectations are out of fashion, and 
our young men go laboring on with a million in their mind, 
which they seldom reach, and therefore are disappointed.’ ”” 

It is not Aaving money that brings happiness, but 
earning it and using it, and whoever finds no joy in 
the process is certain to feel none in the result. The 
secret of happiness here {is in knowing how to make 
money without greed or avarice ; how to spend {t with- 
out waste or stinginess ; how to save it without mlserlf- 
ness ; how to give it without grudging. 

4. And, finally, the whole story, after all, 1s told in 
the one Scriptural word, ‘‘stewardship.” We hold 
money, as we bold our time and our talents, “in trust” 
for God and man. We may disregard the trust, but 
cannotescape it. And if property is to bring us any 
real happiness, we must acknowledge the trust and live 
up to it. Even the Lord of all confessed himself a 
steward upon earth, and found it his meat and @rink to 
fulfill hisstewardship. Our first concern should be, not 
to get riches, but to be ‘‘ worthy to receive” them. 
“They that «ill to be rich fall into temptation and a 
snare, and Into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which 
drown men in destruction and perdition ;’! while those 
‘who seek first the kingdom and righteousness of God ” 
are ‘‘worthy to receive riches,” and will surely have 
them in the time and way and measure that divine 
wisdom sees best. 








THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


CONTENTMENT—THANKFULNESS 


HANKFULNESS is the harmony of contentment 

and aspiration, The two ideas are often considered 
to be radically opposed. If a man is contentod, he is 
satisfied ; but if he is aspiring he is not satisfied. Con- 
tentment is supposed to be that dull, apathetic condition 
in which a man has no aspirations and ambitions. As- 
piration is supposed to be that restless condition in 
which a man is perpetually dissatisfied with past achieve- 
ments, and in a fever of excitement to make further ad- 
vances. The contented man {fs like the boor who has 
settled down tpon his bit of farm, from which he earns 
@ scanty pittance, and desires no more; the aspiring 
and ambitious man is like the successful general who 
has defeated army after army, taken city after city, and 
will not rest unti] he has conquered the world, and then, 
perhaps, will sigh that there is not another world to 
conquer. So, very often, the ideas of contentment and 
aspiration are considered to be opposed. Yet in true 
Christian thankfulness there is a happy blending of 
these two experiences. A thankful man is contented 
because he recognizes the blessings of life, and he is 
aspiring because he has ‘‘a keen gense of favors to 
come.” The Apostle Paul was both contented and 
aspiring. He had learned in whatsover state he was, 
therein to be content. His life was not without suffer- 
ing, but he recognized the good that might arise out of 
trouble, and accepted gladly the strength that he re- 
ceived in it. He besought the Lord thrice that the 
thorn in the flesh might be taken away from him, but 
saw afterward that it was sent that he should not be 
exalted overmuch. And the sweet voice of his 
Saviour saying. ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for thee,” was 
antidote enough to the pain he was called upon to en- 
dure. Flowers can grow under the snow; fire can burn 
even under water; and the Apostle had learned that 
the graces of the Christian life could thrive, and the 
enthusiasm of Christian devotion be maintained, even 
in times of acutest sorrow, if only the presence and 
strength of his Master was afforded him. His content- 
ment was not the dull, boorish contentment of indiffer- 
ence, but the contentment of submission to the wise 
and loving will of a Father who would never forsake 
him in any circumstances, and who would make good 
to arlse out of apparent ill.—[W. V. Robinson, 
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A MISSIONARY ANNIVERSARY AT 
BETHLEHEM. 


[BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


N Sunday, January 24, was celebrated the forty- 
sixth anniversary of the Young Men’s Missionary 
Seciety of the Moravian congregation of this place, the 
mother-church of the denomination in this country. This 
isan association of young men now numbering about two 
hundred and fifty members, which has not only con- 
tributed considerable sums of money annually to the 
Moravian mission work, but has also given from its own 
ranks, since the year 1840, when it was founded, some 
of the most earnest and able men now laboring in the 
foreign field, among them the two young missionaries 
who last summer went as pioneers to Alaska, where 
they are to-day engaged in preaching the Gospel to the 
Eskimo on the Kuskokwim. ‘The Society is at the same 
time not forgetful of the needs of young men, especially 
in the home field. For their benefit it opened last year 
a free reading-room in this town, with a good library 
and plenty of periodical literature open to the public. 
Its missionary museum {s one of the most unique, com- 
plete, and interesting to be found anywhere, and one of 
the things no visitor to Bethlehem should miss seeing. 
The anniversary exercises of Sunday were futroduced 
by a very enjoyable love-feast in the afternoon, at which 
the large congregation was served with delicious coffee 
and buns, while the excellent choir discoursed some of 
the old masters’ classic music, for which this church 
and community are deservedly famous. 


The main exercises, however, were in the morning, 


and were opened with the rendition in admirable style, 
wy the choir and grand oid organ, of Mendelssohn's 
‘* Hear My Prayer,” etc. Then followed the annual re- 
port of the Society, after which the Rev. J. Max Hark, 
Lancaster, Pa., was introduced, and delivered the 
annual address. He said he had chosen as his subject 
‘‘The Nerve of Missions,” because it was of the utmost 
importance that this Society and all working Christians 
should clearly apprehend what was that nerve that needs 
to be touched in order to cause and keep up the supply 
of consecrated men and money, which were the needed 
means for the pro ecution of missionary work, and 
because recent utterances by certain persons high in 
popular esteem seemed to indicate the prevalence of 
entirely erroneous and harmful views on the subject. 

The address was significant for its outspoken repudl- 
ation of what Joseph Cook so authoritatively declared 
to be the nerve of missions. Mr. Hark denied that the 
belief in the everlasting perdition of the heathen assuch 
was in any way estential to missionary zeal and activity ; 
and adduced the testimony of leading missionaries in all 
denominations to prove that love to God was the sole 
and sufficient motive that sent them forth to live and 
labor and die in the work of evangelization. The Chris- 
tian missionary went forth, he maintained, not because 
he thought there was no other way possible to God of 
saving the heathen, but because Christ had did him go, 
and, loving Christ, he lived only to do his will. Even if 
he knew a hundred other ways by which the heathen 
might and would be saved, yet so long as the heavenly 
Lover wished it the humble believer would joyfully ful- 
fill that wish. The greatest Moravian theologian, 
bishop, and mission superintendent of the last century 
had expressly declared that the heathen could not be 
eternally lost, but that ‘since Christ died as a propitia- 
tion for all the world, they must be included in it.” Yet 
history showed that this belief in the perfect justice 
and infinite love of God, and eternal efficacy of the 
atonement, did not ‘cut the nerve” of Moravian mis- 
sions. To make faith in such an unmoral dogms the 
condition of missionary activity, the speaker said, was 
to degrade Christian mfrsions to a mere humanitarian 
enterprise, by substituting the human emotion of pity 
for the heathen in place of the divinely-given motive of 
love to God. 

Then, too, such a theory denied the only true aim of 
missions. This, it was held, was nothing other or short 
of the magnifying of Christ by bringing all men to 
know, love, and adore him. It was not merely the low 
aim of rescuing the heathen from a future hell, and so 
degrading Christ iato a mere means of averting pain 
and damnation ; but to win souls, here jn this life 
already, to allegiance to the only true God and 
Saviour, and to bring them, body, soul, and spirit, a 
living sacrifice unto him. 

Finally, the speaker said, what does “‘cut the nerve 
of missions” is auch a presentation of God as tends to 
weaken inen’s faith in his absolute righteousness. Ra 
tional beings must know him to be worthy of love before 
they can truly give him their love. To present him as 
a being who would damn eternally millions of immor- 
tal souls for no other wrong than not to have heard of 
Christ and his salvation ; to limit the merits of Jesus's 
blood to a small fracticn of the race and a few years of 
earthly existence ; to believe that ever or anywhere in 
all the wide universe a single soul can be lost without 
paving the gracious offer of Christ's salvation first pre- 





sented to it—this, indeed, would most effectually “ cut 
the nerve of missions,” for it would make God unlovab'e, 
and faith and love to him alike a moral impossibility. 
If the Moravian Church has attained to any eminence in 
missionary work, if it has had any success, its whole 
history proves that it owed it all to this: that ever, in 
its teaching and practice, it magnified the love of Gocl in 
Christ Jesus. It loved him because it so deeply real- 
ized how he first loved it and all the world. For its 
future success, then, let it hold fast tothis. Show forth 
the infinite love of God, the absolute power of the Cross. 
Present Christ as the altogether lovely One, and fafrest 
of ten thousand fair. Nor time nor spaca, not death or 
the grave, naught in heaven or on earth, can limit or 
restrict the love of God in Jesus Christ, profound, 
boundless, eternal. Make men see the whole fullness of 
his love ; it will draw all untohim. Make them love 
Gcd and they will do his commandment, even to go into 
all the world and preach his Gorpel. 

Although the weather was exceedingly unfavorable, 
the services of the afternoon and evening were very well 
attended, the large church being filled completely by an 
earnest and attentive audience ; for the whole commu- 
nity very properly take a deep interest in the welfare 
and prosperity of its Young Men’s Missionary Society. 

BETHLEHEM, Pa. 


A DAY OF PRAYER. 


HE day of prayer for colleges was observed by the 
Protestant churches of New York City by a 
large meeting held in the Brick Presbyterian Church on 
the afternoon of January 28. The Rev. Dr. Henry J. 
Van Dyke presided. A sermon was delivered at the 
University of the City of New York by the Rev. Dr. A. 
G. Vermilye. These services were attended by the 
students and faculty, who expressed great pleasure at 
the thoughts presented by Dr. Vermilye. 

At the Union Theological Seminary six students de- 
livered addresses on the various phases of college life. 
One of the students of the middle class had sent to the 
presidents of several colleges asking as to the religious 
and moral condition existing in their colleges. He re- 
ceived replies as follows : 

President Eliot, of Harvard.—Drunkenness has decreased 
very decidedly. The sense of personal honor and of self- 
respect has strengthened. Public sentiment amopg students 
has improved. On the other hand, vices which are born of 
luxury and self-indulgence tend to increase. Part of the 
utility of athletic sports in college is that they combat this 
tendency to luxury. 

The Rev. Dr. W. M. Barbour, college pastor of Yale.—The 
behavior of the Yale students of late years, inthe judgment 
of their instructors, has been most exemplary. College 
athletics, encouraged as they are here on moral grounds, 
contribute to the lessening of lower enjoyments among our 
young men. 

President Seelye, of Amherst.—The moral life of the mem- 
bers of the college was never higher than now. There is a 
special improvement both in the views and practices of the 
students relating to temperance. There is also a much 
higher appreciation of the claims of manliness and good 
order. 

President Barnard, of Columbia.—So far as our means of 
observation extend, the moral tone of the college is quite 
satisfactory, and perhaps has never been more so. If there 
are vices prevalent among the students, they are unknown 
to us. 

President James H. Mason Knox, of Lafayette.—The vice 
of drunkenness, which has troubled the college to some de- 
gree in past years, bas hardly shown itself of late. The 
young men have been orderly and correct in their conduct 
and diligent in their studies. 

Ex-President Hopkins, of Williams.—There was a time 
when we felt it necessary to exact a pledge from every stu- 
dent that he would not use intoxicating drinks on college 
ground. At present no such pledge is required by college 
orders. There has, too, been a gradual change of senti- 
ment in the community, and so among the young men, in 
regard to college tricks and disturbances generally ; and so 
an improvement. 

President 8. C. Bartlett, of Dartmouth.—There has been 
unquestionably at Dartmouth for several years a steady and 
marked improvement in college mora!s. The brutal element 
is almost extinct—hazing absolutely so. A false sense of 
honor is giving way toa true one. We are making earnest 
efforts to do away with the notion that students may have a 
different standard of honor, morals, and obligations from 
other men. 

At the close of the students’ addresses a brief address 
was made by Dr. Hitchcock, anda prayer offered by Dr. 
Parkhurst. In the evening Mr. William H. Parsons, 
Jr., conducted services in the parlor of the Association 
Hall, every leading college in the country being repre- 
sented by graduates. About twenty-five of the alumni 
of Williams College held services in the Broadway Tab 
ernacle. 

Dr. William M. Taylor, of the Tabernacle, made an 
address at the Chapel of Rutgers College, New Bruns. 
wick, N. J. The college chapel was crowded. The 
New Jersey Conference of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association will meet in New Brunswick on February 
5, when the Rev. Mr. Studd, of Cambridge, England, 
and other prominent workers wil] be present, 








——— 


EXAMINING MINISTERIAL CAN- 
DIDATES. 


Sone New Haven ministers’ meeting recently grap. 
pled with the subject of examinations of candi 

dats forthe pastorate. The question was argued for 
the most part from the point of view taken by Congre- 
gationalists. The essayist who opened the discussfon 
took the ground that verbal and promiscuous question- 
ing might be omitted where the candidate was well 
known and already a minister of approved standing ; 
that his assent to the great creeds and to the creed of 
the church calling him ought to be sufficient ; and that 
in any case ft would be only fafr to furnish him a Ist of 
the questions which would be put to him. He showed 
that examining councils, as conservators of orthodoxy, 
are useless from the facts that candidates rejected by one 
council seldom retire from the ministry, but efther 
keep on as acting pastors of the churches calling them, 
or seek and find other set:lements, and at last are 
accepted by second councils; that two-thirds of the 
Congregational ministry in present service have not been 
installed by council, and hence have not had their 
orthodoxy tested ; while ff councils are necessary in 
order to keep Congregational orthodoxy pure, not only 
the ministers who resign and seek new churches, but 
also those who do not resign, ought to be perlodically 
examined—say once in five or six years. The exper! 

ence of other denominations whoso ministers are not 
examined with every change of pastorate, but who are 
yet as orthodox as any, was adduced to illustrate the 
urelessness of councils in this respect. While he would 
not argue against councils or installations as such, he did 
think their methods needed to be revised and “ brought 
down to date.” Instead of being received with open 
arms by the future associates of their labors, new can 
didates entering a new field are too often received ‘on 
the tines of theological pitchforks.” In the discussion 
which followed there was a tolerably unanimous agrec 
ment that candidates for installation ought to be known 
by neighboring churches, and that examining councils 
were useful to this end ; cases were pointed out where 
vast trouble mijht have been saved—in the opinion of 
the speakers—had certatn candidates been known, as 
they would have been ff a council had attended to them 
in the first instance. Yet some of the members present 
agreed emphatically with the essayist, that, when a can- 
didate was already known, the usual formalities onght 
to be greatly curtalled. Councils are all right ; but their 


Pepirit ought always to be sympathetic and Christian; 


while their methods in many cases should be revised. 
OW EP: 








A ToIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY.—Laist Sunday a most 
interesting occasion, the thirtieth anniversary, was 
observed in Westminster Presbyterian Church of Brook. 
lyn. The Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, of the Union Theo- 
log cal Seminary, who had charge of the church during 
the first year of {ts existence, preached a most able 
sermon. 

In the afternoon a Sunday-school anniversary was 
held, that called together many of the former officers, 
teachers, and pupils. The Scriptures that were read and 
the hymns that were sung at the services thirty years 
ago were read and sung Jast Sunday, several who took 
part in the services thirty years ago taking part last Sun- 
day. One of the former superintendents, Mr. McMul- 
lin, read & most interesting paper, giving a history 
and many incidents connected with the early years of 
the school, a notable one being that it was the teachers 


| connected with this school who compiled the hymas 


that were published in the ‘‘Sabbath-School Beli.” In 
the evening the present pastor, the Rev. A. H. Moment, 
preached the historical sermon. The organization of 
Westminster Church was the outgrowth of a true mis- 
sionary spirit. The section of the city in which the 
church is located stood in need of a church. A number 
of people living south of Degraw Street, ably and 
energetically assi:ted by the Rev. Dr. Spear, then of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, presented a petition to the 
Presbytery in November, 1855, signed by fifty-three 
persons. The result of this was the church was organ- 
ized January 31, 1856. In less than twelve years West- 
minster Church occupied a bullding that, with chapel 
and site, cost $100,000. The church has, in its history, 
had three pastors, Drs. Carpenter, French, and Ludlow 
—four including the present pastor, who has just been 
installed. It is fortunate in having retained during its 
eutire history some of the original officers of the church 
on its official boards. The church is in a vigorous con 
dition, and has and will be identified with the moral 
and religious growth of Brooklyn. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for thesewolimns | 
NEW ENGLAND. 
—The New Haven County Convocation of the Upiscopa 
Church will be held in the Uhurch of the Ascension, New 
Haven, Conn., February 9 and 10, 











—The First Presbyterian Church of New Havep, Conn," 
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will be organized by the Westchester Presbytery February 19, 
when the pastor, the Key. J. G. Rogers, will be installed. 

—The male members of the Congregational church at 
Wollaston, Mass., will hold a fair February 10 and 11 in the 
church. They have distributed through the town large 
posters announcing only men will manage this fair—all the 
articles offered for sale, the refreshments (supper, cake, 
candies, etc.), the preparation, and the carrying out of the 
arrangements being by men alone, no women being allowed 
to assist or suggest in the matter, though all are invited to 
attend as patrons, There are to be fancy tables, and the 
articles will have been made by men. 

—The Young Women’s Christian Association of New 
Haven, Conn., held its annual meeting January 28. The 
Treasurer reported all expenses pafd and a balance in the 
treasury. The boarding department of the Association has 
been very successful during the past year. The Association 
propose enlarging the present building as soon as the debt 
of $8,000 is removed ; $1,000 has been contributed toward 
this, payable when the remaining $7,000 is secured. 

—The Congregational church at Manchester, Vt., will 
begin a revival under the Rev. R..8. Underwood during the 
present week. 

—The Pearl Street Presbyterian Church of Fall River, 
Mass., have begun to give breakfasts Sunday morning to the 
poor children of the town. The breakfast is furnished by 
the Sunday-school. 

—The revival of the Congregational church at Morris, 
Conn., shows that over seventy persons have united with the 
church as the result, Twenty-seven of theseare reported as 
men past middle life, 

—Colonel Franklin Fairbanks, of 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., Mr. 
James Means, of Brockton, Mass., and Mr. Arthur, the head 
of the Locomotive Brotherhood, have been invited to dis- 
cuss the labor question at the next meeting of the Congre- 
gational Club of New York. At the March meeting Sena- 
tor Hawley, of the Hartford ‘‘Courant,’’ will open a discus- 
sion on Journalism and Religion. 

—The two hundred anti fiftieth anniversary of the First 
Church in Cambridge will be observed February 11, the 
Unitarians uniting with the Congregationalists. This plan 
of a joint celebration of their common birth originated with 
Dr. Hall, who extended the invitation to Dr. McKenzie, 
and the latter was very ready to unite in the matter. The 
programme, as arranged for the occasion, will embrace 
addresses by each of the pastors, President C. W. Eliot, of 
Harvard College, Mayor William E. Rassell, of Cambridge, 
the Hon. R. C. Winthrop, Judge Holmes, a grandson of a 
former pastor, and other invited guests. Dr. Oliver Wen- 
de) Holmes will contribute either a poem or a hymn, anda 
hymn composed by Dr. Abiel Holmes, which was sung at 
the installation of both Dr. Albroand Dr. McKenzie, will 
also be used on this occasion. The Hon. Charles Theodore 
Russell will preside over the exercises of the day, the first 
part of which will take place in the afternoon, beginning at 
8 o’clock, at the Unitarian Church, and in the evenitr, 
beginning at 7:30, they will be resumed at the Shepard 
Church. A collation will be served between 6 and 7 o’clock, 
in the chapel connected with Shepard Church. The above 
event will not preclude individual celebrations by either 
society, it beipg Dr. McKenzie's intention to have the occa- 
sion commemorated in a simple manner by his own society. 
In addition to all this, historical sermons will be delivered 
by both pastors—by Dr. McKenzie on Sunday morning 
and evening, February 7, and by Dr. Hall on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 14. 

—There is a revival in the church at Bridgeton, Me. 

—Union meetings have been in progress at Middlebury, 
Conn., since the close of the Week of Prayer. Also at 
Southington, Conn. 

—The report of Hillsboro’ County (N. H.) Sunday-School 
Association shows an increase of two hundred and thirty- 
seven to the schools connected with the Association. 

—The contribution of the Mount Vernon Church, Boston, 
the Rev. Dr. Herrick’s, to the A. B. C. F. M. for the year 
1885 amounted to the sum of $5,450. 

—The Rev. George 8. Thral', formerly pastor of the Con- 
gational church in New Milford, Conn, died suddenly at 
Balt Lake City, Utah, of a hemorrhage of the lungs, on Jan- 
uary 20. Mr. Thrall was born at Rutland, Vt., in 1552, grad- 
nated at Amherst College in 1874, and at the Yale Theolog- 
ical Seminary. He was a pastor at Washington, Conn., of 
the Park Street Church, Bridgeport, Conn., aud at New 
Milford for one year. He ranked with the most promising 
young clergymen of his denomination in the State of Cor- 
necticut, but ill health obliged him to go to Salt Lake City, 
where bis brother, the Rev. J. B. Thrall, is pastor of the 
Congregational church. He leaves a wife and two daugh- 
ters. 





MIDDLE STATES, 


—The Young Men’s Christian Association of New York 
held its annual meeting last Monday evening. The report 
shows a small balance in the treasury, a well-stocked 
library, a membership constantly increasing, and general 
activity. Eighteen thousand dollars{ is called for to cou- 
tinue the work the coming year. The Harlem Branch also 
shows progress. They stand very much in need of a suit- 
able building, and are looking forward hopefully to ob- 
taining such a one. 

—The first anniversary of the Young Men’s Institute, at 
222 and 224 Bowery, was held January 28. The Secretary’s 
report shows that twenty-six thousand young men have 
visited the rooms since the opening, last October ; fourteen 
thousand have vis'ted the reading-room. Three hundred 
and two members are connected with the Institute. At the 
anniversary an address was delivered by Mr. William E. 
Dodge, Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, 

—The seventeenth anniversary of the consecration of 


Bishop Littlejohn was most impressively celebrated at the 


Church of the Incarnation, Garden City, January 27. The 
pupils and tutors from St. Paul’s schools were present. 
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Many of the rectors from the churches of New York and 
Brooklyn were also present. The singing of the proces- 
sional bymn was most impressive and charming. The 
address to the Bishop was deiivered by the Rev. Dr. Moore, 
of St. George’s Church, Hempstead, the senior rector in the 
diocese. The Bishop responded in a most felicitous address, 
giving a history of the diocese since its organization. He 
stated that the present property of the diocese, exclusive 
of al! parochial and mission properties, is valued at $2,450,- 
000. The spiritual and material progress in the diocese has 
been attributed by the Bishop to the intelligence, efficiency, 
and devotion not only of the clergy, but of the laity of the 
church. He thanked most earnestly several prominent lay- 
men who have held official connection with the Churcb 
Charity Foundation, the Episcopal Fund, and the Cathedral 
Endowment Fund. The Bishop was presented with a 
pastoral staff of ebony and gold by the clergy of Queens 
and Suffolk Counties. 

—The section of the Salvation Army in Brooklyn have 
prepared an appeal, to be presented to the Mayor and Com’ 
mon Council, asking for more liberty in that city to hold 
out-of-door meetings. This petition they are endeavoring 
to have signed by as many citizens as possible. The Rev. 
T. De Witt Talmage on last Sunday morning had tbe peti- 
tion in the vestibule of the Tabernacle, that all of his con- 
gregation who so desired might sign it. He strongly advo- 
cates giving the Army more liberty in the city of Brooklyn. 

—The Association of the Old People’s Home of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn held its annual meet- 
ing at St. John’s Church, January 26. There isa movement 
on the part of the managers, which meets with the approval 
of all concerned, to raise funds for the purchase of lots 
and the building of an institution devoted especially to the 
care of the old people of the church, The present building 
on McDonough Street is filled to its utmost capacity. Some 
idea of the hold which this Home has on the affection of 
the people of the denomination can be gained by the fact 
that at the recent fair held by the managers at the 
Academy of Music the sum of $10,000 was realized. 

—The anniversary meeting of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Brooklyn was heli Monday evening, January 
26. The President of the Association gave an address con- 
taining full details of the work performed by the Associa- 
tion. From October 1 to January 23, 1,492 names were en- 
rolled on the list of members. The special meetings which 
have been continued since the close of Mr. Moody’s meet- 
ings have an average attendance of about 325, 

—The annual sale of pews of the Brooklyn Tabernacle took 
place January 25. The total amount realized from rental 
and premiums was $22,240. It is expected that this, with 
the box collections, will bring the revenue of the church up 
to $30,000. There was an increase of nearly $700 in the 
amount of premiums received in 1586 over premiums re- 
ceived in 1885. Mr. Talmage congratulated the church on 
its increased prosperity. 

—<A report was current last week that several persons 
were endeavoring to form a Congregational church at 
Nyack, N. Y., and ‘establish the Rev. Mr. Bristor, recently 
the pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church at Spring 
Valley, N. Y.,as pastor. An !ndictment has beefi found 
against Mr. Bristor, and no steps will now be taken toward 
reinstating him in his old church, nor in organizing a 2ew 
church and calling him as pastor, until he has been tried 
before the Grand Jury, which will probably be some time 
early in March. 

—The members of the Sunday school who withdrew from 
the Old Bushwick Reformed Church of Brooklyn have 
formed a Sunday-school which will be known as the Sundays 
school of the Messiah. 

—A number of people assembled in St. Peter’s Lutheran 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., on the evening of January 28 and 
organized the German Lutheran Sunday-School Union of the 
City of Brooklyn. 

—lIt is reported that the Rev. Dr. John P. Newman, re- 
cently of the Madison Avenue Congregational Church of 
New York, will become pastor of the Metropolitan Church 
of Washington, D.C., in the spring, subject of course tothe 
consent of the Bishop. 

—The pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church at Pen- 
field, N. Y., has been presented with a purse of $130, 

—S8t. Timothy’s Protestant Episcopal Church of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has been enlarged. Anniversary services com- 
memorating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the consecration 
of the church were held last week. 

—The farewell services held by the Rev. Mr. Aitken, the 
English miseiorary, in the skating-rink at East Orange, N. J., 
January 29, were attended by fully 3,000 persons. The 
Bishop of New Jersey, the Assistant Bishop of New York, 
rectors of prominent churches of New York, Brooklyn, New- 
ark, and the surrounding parishes were present, and took 
part in the services. Both Bishops made most feeling ad- 
dresses, thanking the missioner for his unselfish Jabors. 
Mr. Aitken responded, and then addressed his audience, 
urging them to more active Christian lives, and a more 
earnest effort for the salvation of all men. 

—The standing debt of the Methodist Episcopal church 
at Roslyn, L. I., has been paid. 

—A new building for the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has been dedicated at Syracuse, N. Y. 

THE WEST. 

—At the January meeting of the Congregational Club of 
Minnesota, ‘‘ Prison Reform” was the subject for discus- 
sion. Dr. B. G. Byers, of Columbus, Ohio, Secretary of the 
State Board, was present, and made an instructive and in- 
teresting address on the topic of the evening, giving the re- 
sults of his own close observation, and dwelling with special 
emphasis on the proper treatment of discharged convicts. 
He urged the organization of societies to care for and aid 
them, also kind consideration for them on the part of indi- 
viduals. The Club appointed oommittee to prepare a 
plan for a Prisoners’ Aid Soc! tor Minnesvta. 





—The presence of mind of the pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at La Salle, Ill., saved that town from 
a terrible catastrophe. A crowded audience had assem- 
bled in the church to attend a Robert Burns celebration, 
January 28. During a prayer the floor began to sink, and 
the building threatened to collapse. Mr. White, percetvy- 
ing the danger, began to sing; this restored the confidence 
of the people, and they left the building, a few at a time, 
under the direction of those who understood the difficulty ; 
the thread had slipped from a bolt of the rod. A sud- 
den rush would have broken the bolt, or the rod would 
have been*wrenched out of place beyond support. A re- 
ward of money was forced upon Mr. White. 

—The Presbyterian church at Oak Park, IIl., will erect a 
new church in the spring. 

—The First Baptist Church of Minneapolis, Minn., are 
now building a new house of worship. 

—The Third Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has received ninety-seven new members during the past 
year. 5 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Dayton, Ky., has 
just received one hundred members on probation. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The Bishop (colored) of the Sixth Episcopal District 
of South Carolina was locked out of the Bethe) Methodist 
Church of Columbia. He had come to settle a difficulty 
that has divided the church for several years, but those 
who opposed the pastor reached the church firat and locked 
the doors, refusing admission to bishop, pastor, and friends. 

—The Louisiana Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church began its eighteenth annual session at New Orleans» 
La., January 28. Bishop Bowman presided. One hundred 
ministers responded to the roll-call. Twenty new churches 
have been built in the conference during the past year. 
Several hundred additions are reported to the membership 
of the churches of the conference, and a healthy condition 
of the work was reported. The Mississippi Conference 
will be held the present week at Orford, Miss. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Franklin P. Wood, of Acton, Maas., will supply the church 
till March 1. 
—S. Fielder Palmer, pastor of the church at Patchogue, Long 
Island, N. Y., bas resigned, 
—Henry B. Hudson was installed pastor of the Lewls Avenue 
Chureh of Brooklyn, N. Y., January 29. 
W. J. Thomas, of West Springfield, Mas3., has received a call 
to Conway, Mass. 
—George A. Hall, of Hartford Divinity Schoo’, has received a 
call to the South Church of Peabody, Mass. 
Irl R. Hick will be installed pastor of the Olive Branch 
Churehb of St. Louis, Mo,, February 4, 
J. A,S. Worden, pastor’of the church at Saranac, Mich, has 
resigned, 
—George S, Thrall, of Salt Lake City, died January 27. 


EPISCOPAL, 


—John H. Rogers, ractor of St. Mark's Church of New Britain 
Conn., died January 23. 

J. McAlpin Harding has resigned from the church at Paraj 
dise, Pa., and accepted a call to St. Paul's Church of Trenton 
N. J. 

—William H. Simonson has accepted a call to St. James's 
Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Frederick W. Harriman, rector of Trinity Church of Port- 
land, Conn., has accepted a call to Windsor, Conn. 

-Luther Pardee, rector of Calvary Church of Chicago, Ill , has 
resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—R. H. Shrive, of Yonkers, N. Y., has received a call to the 
church at Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. 

—d. P. Harsha, of Princeton Treological Seminary, has re- 
ceived a call to the church at Roslyn, Long Island, N. Y. 

—W. W. Macomber, of Chicago, Ill , has accepted a call to the 
First Church of Menominee, Mich. 

—Johu Kirkpatrick has been Installed pastor of the West 
minster Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Harris R. Schenck, of Mahopac Falls, N. Y., has received a 
call to Ewing, N. J. 

BAPTIST, 


—William G. Jones will be installed pastor of the church at 
Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y., February 11. 

—Ross Matthews, of Lonsdale, R. I., hag resigned, to take 
effect April 1. 

—Greenleaf S. Webb, a prominent clergyman, died at New 
Brunswick, N. J., January 25, aged ninety-seven years. He had 
been in the ministry seventy-five years. 

—C. R Powers, pastor of the church at West Brattleboro’, Vt., 
has acce pted @ call to Marlboro’, Mass. 

—J. R. Patterson has accepted a call tothe church at Wal 
lingford, Vt. 

—W.C. Vincent, pastor of the church at Rockville Center, 
L.I.. N. Y., has resigned. He will go to Canada. 

—S. D. Richardson, pastor of the Church of Hebron, has ec 
cepted a call to Tenant's Harbor. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—%. A. Hoyt, of Boston, has accepted a call to the Universal 
ist Church of St. Johnsbury, Vt. : 

—Jobn Ruston, who for thirty-five years has been engaged in 
missionary work in New York, died January 28, aged seventy- 
seven years. 

—Sumner Ellis,a prominent Universalist pastor, formerly of 
Massachusetts, and at the time of his death pastor of the St. 
Paul's Church of Chicago, Ill., died January 24, after a short ill- 
ness. 

--Cary F. Abbott was ordained and installed pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church at Revere, Mass., last week. 

—J.B, Gilman, of the Belmont Church at Belmont, Mass., 
has accepted a call tothe Unitarian church at Concord, N. H. 

—Joseph P. Sheafe, Jr., has been installed pastor of the Unita- 
rian church at Dover, N. H, 

—Calkin Stebbins, of Lebanon, N. H., was installed pastor of 
the Church of the Unity (Unitarian) in Worcester, January 27. 

—J. B. Campbell was installed pastor of the Reformed Churck 
at Rhinebeck, N. Y., February 2, 
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Rooks AND Qutuors. 


RECENT ECONOMIC LITERATURE.’ 


It rarely occurs that economic questions are presented 
with the attractiveness which Mr. Bonar has lent to 
them in his exposition of Malthus’s lifeand work. This 
volume is even more than that; it approaches a history 
of economic discussion in England during tie first half 
of this century, for Malthus’s name is honorably asso- 
ciated not only with the theory of population, but with 
the doctrines of rent, value, and wages. To many the 
theory of population, or Mathusfanism, {s an evil ghost 
in the land. The author is vaguely regarded as a cyn- 
ical epeculator who delighted to indulge in uncomforta- 
ble fancies which make it hard for mortal man to look 
out upon the world with sturdy hope. As Mr. Bonar 
remarks, Malthus left a book which no one reads and 
all abuse. Fortunately, he is now defended by a most 
sympathetic biographer, who portrays one ever modest 
and faithful to the duties of life. Malthus should 
never be classed with rigid economists like Ricardo, or 
with individualists like Spencer. He never accepted 
the unbending theory of laissez faire ; nor did he grant 
that struggle for existence led to progress. Ie mafn- 
tained that the State should educate her citizens, grant 
medical aid to the poor, assist emigration, restrict the 
labor of children, and even place limitations on public 
trade when it causes more harm to the public than good 
to the traders. His political philosophy was “ Utilita- 
rianism plus a Nationalty.” In spite of the railings of 
such acute Socialists as Marx, the workingman could 
not but feel, if he were acquainted with the writings of 
Malthus, that here was one who knew his life and felt 
for him. The condition of the working classes is 
regarded as the most important of all; and he sharply 
rebutes those who are ever crying of the evil to national 
wealth which will accrue from diminishing the rate of 
profit. ‘It is much more desirable that the laboring 
classes should be well paid,” nesays, ‘‘ for a much more 
important reasen than any that can relate to wealth ; 
namely, the happiness of the great mass of society.” 
He pleads with the laborers with an almost tender ear- 
nestners to show them that progress must also come 
from within, by self-denial and prudence; and yet he 
does not anger them by shutting off all other help. 

In marked contrast with the tone displayed in this is 
the formal treatise of Professor Newcomb on political 
economy. This is a work of unequal merits, blending 
together extreme statements concerning the perfection of 
the present economic organism with theoretical discus- 
sions which are fairly stated. Indeed, the contradic- 
tions are so glaring that the young student will be per- 
plexed, and the more advanced one, who is already ac- 
quainted with other economic writings of Professor 
Newcomb, wil! soon find himself studying the psycho- 
logical development of the book itself. The work was 
apparently composed at periods so remote from each 
other that the author in the meantime had advanced or 
retreated to new positions in his fundamental concep- 
tions. If, therefore, certain passages, openly inconsist- 
ent with the general tenor of the work, and the two 
chapters on socialistic ideas and charitable effort, could 
be stricken out, a treatise might be obtained possessing 
harmony, simplicity, and fairness, though then by no 
means qualified to supplant or supplement political 
economies already at hand. The present social condi- 
tions are most flatterlngly indorsed. The following 
quotation js not exceptional: “‘ The fact is that on our 
present system the enjoyment of the collected wealth of 
the community is as nearly in accord with the ideal 
principles of equity as any general system can be.” 
Well may we then close our politicai economies, and 
with Professor Newcomb study the stars and the glories 
of the firmament. There is not the slightest recognition 
of the fact, or even the possibility of the fact, that many 
of the economic institutions of this century are of his- 
torical growth, with no inherent finality in authority. 
The treatment of the doctrines of rent, value, and popu- 
lation is clear and forcible, but they are already well 
stated in previous works. The burning question in 
economics at the present time is distribution of products. 
This is not only inadequately treated by Professor New- 
comb, but the treatment of socialism is both mislead- 
ing and erroneous. The omission of any satisfactory 
reference to what is termed the caritative principle, its 
importance for economic science, and its full force, may 
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be pardoned in an author who is firmly wedded to 
English authorities. But what shall be said of this pas- 
sage: ‘“‘ Under the existing system each individual is 
engaged as advantageously as circumstances admit of 
in the production of the necessaries of life’? If the 
author means to save himself by the phrase, ‘‘ as cir- 
cumstances admit of,” the sentence means nothing ; 
otherwise it is an exhibition of an unwarrantable infalli- 
bility and calm disregard of conclusions which are the 
stock in-trade of economists of even the extreme English 
school. The following is even more pernicious : ‘‘ The 
existing system insures the employment of every man 
in the way best sulted to his talents, better than any 
other system possibly can.” Such sentences are euffi- 
cient to tell their own story, and be commentaries unto 
themselves. 

Three of the eight essays which Professor Sumner 
has brought together, we infer, from the pages of 
the ‘‘ Princeton Review,” are on economic subjects, 
while the others are devoted to the theory of elections, 
civil service, and education. Professor Sumner {is a 
fighter, and his vigorous utterances have often lightened 
the pages of a heavy Review. Aggressive polemics, 
however, when condensed into one volume are not so 
entertaining, and are apt to estrange the reader. If the 
latter is not dubbed absurd and quixotic in the opening 
broadside on bimetallism, he is likely to get the degree 
when he reaches the subject of the tariff ; and if, haply, 
here he escape condemnation by a previous acceptance 
of the author's opinions, he is sure to be ruled out of all 
intelligent society when he meets Mr. Sumner with his 
educational and political clubs. It is needless to refer 
to Mr. Sumner’s economic convictions. They have 
been advanced with an intensity which has reached all 
readers on public questions of finance. There is less 
dogmatism and more suggestiveness in the essays on 
election, which the author opens with the rather start. 
ling announcement that he ‘‘rejects any theory of 
natutal rights which has ever been propounded.” 
At birth, man has two moral claims, one against his 
parents for all the ald they can give him, and one on 
the community for good government according to the 
standards of the nation and generation. The theory of 
equality is earnestly assailed ; this condition can be 
attained only in the grave. Democratic absolutism is 
regarded as the worst tyranny. It is freely admitted 
that there are no absolute dogmas in politics. In con- 
ditions purely economic Mr. Sumner gives us a plenti- 
iul supply of dogma, and tells us that bimetallism is as 
absurd as the idea of perpetual motion. He is equally 
candid in approaching the subject of education. ‘‘ There 
is no subject,” he says, ‘‘ which is to-day so submerged 
in cant and humbug as education.” 

Under the titie of ‘‘ Practical Economics” Mr. Wells 
has brought together a series of essays which have 
appeared in various periodicals in the past twelve years. 
A standing testimony to their worth is seen in the fact 
that though for the most part written to influence public 
opinion and legislation on some specific occasion, they 
are still excellent reading, and on some points authori- 
tative. As special revenue commissioner immediately 
after the Civil War he acquired wide experience and 
breadth of information, which are most intelligently dis- 
played in the four papers on the taxation of distilled 
spirits. The last, on the history of the Whisky Ring, is 
entirely new, and written specially for this volume. 
Taken together, they make a valuable source of reliable 
data for all interested in the temperance question. In 
Mr. Wells’s opinion the aggregate consumption of liquors 
in the world is increasing. As evidence of this gain in 
the long run, the discouraging statistics of liquor con- 
sumption in Ireland at the present time are presented, 
and compared with the period immediately prior to 1838, 
when Father Mathew had such great temporary success 
in checking the evil. On the other hand, he shows that 
in the United States the comparative consumption of 
distilled liquors has decreased as compared with former 
times, and now tends to decrease rather than to in, 
crease. All of this author's writings are permeated 
with that philosophy of liberty which would permit 
all, rich and poor, to keep and use in whatever way 
desired that which is lawfully acquired, subject only 
to the necessary social restraint of working no positive 
ill to one’s neighbor. 

In some respects Mr. Patten’s volume is a more im- 
portant addition to economic Hterature than those pre- 
viously mentioned in this article. It isan attempt to 
arrive at fundamental principles for the science of pollt- 
ical economy by deductive reasoning alone. This is no 
new attempt, and is in full harmony with the prevailing 
methods of English economic reasoning. Mr, Patten, 
however, is differentiated from this company by the 
fact that, at the outset, the premises of Ricardo are 
rejected as insufficient. It is claimed that those who 
have disputed Ricardo’s conclusions have introduced 
questions outside of the realm of pure economic science, 
while Mr. Patten disputes Ricardo on his own ground. 
The main causes of rent are stated to be, not of a phys- 
ical, but of a social nature. On this thesis considera- 


tions of far-reaching importance are hung. Its original- 








ity and strict deductive character give it a significance 
in the future development of the science. It is not 
possible, nor is {t necessary, here to go further into critt- 
cism of this work, which is abstruse in its character, 
little adapted to the general reader, valuable only, or 
chiefly, to the special student. 





SOME RECENT POETRY. 


Almost simultaneously with the publication of Mr. 
W. W. Story’s novel, ‘‘ Fiammetta,” recently noticed in 
these columns, appears a republication of his ‘‘ Poems,” 
in two volumes (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Mr. 
Story is a poet by virtue of a very sensitive and delicate 
imagination and a considerable command of the forms 
of versification. A careful reading of these two volumes 
impresses one with the ease and facility and the fine 
poetic temperament of the writer, but does not convey 
any strong impression of originality or of a large move- 
ment of imagination. Mr. Story’s poetry is the verse of 
a gifted and cultivated man who finds a great many tools 
ready to his hand and uses them with a native instinct 
for fine workmanship. The necessity under which some 
poets work, however, is not present in these volumes. 
Mr. Story has no particular meesage to deliver to the 
world, but is a charming companion; and these two 
volumes will find a wide and appreciative reading. 

Mr. A. D. F. Randolph has long been a contributor of 
fugitive pieces of verse, the religious feeling of which 
has appealed strongly to many readers. In his little vol- 
ume of ‘ Verses” (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
the sympathetic reader detects the presence of a refined 
and aspiring nature, endeavoring to interpret life in its 
varied experience from the spiritual side. The spirit of 
devotion, of submission, and of trust pervades all Mr. 
Randolph’s work; and this volume, so modestly put 
forth, contains much to comfort, to stimulate, and to in- 
spire those upon whom the burdens of life fall heavily, 
and who are striving to win a dearly-bought serenity 
from obstacles and sorrow. 

Another volume bearing the same title comes from the 
hand of the late Francis Allen Hillard, a man of very 
delicate poetic nature, full of fine feeling, sensitive to a 
rare degree, and regretted most by those who knew him 
best. His collected poems, which have now been {issued 
under the title “ Verses” (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), disclose a true poetic feeling and a nice sense of 
form. The poems are largely subjective, deallng with 
phases of feeling and experience, the possession of which 
indicate the fine nature of the poet. Much of Mr. Hil. 
lard’s work has the grace and color of early English poet- 
ry, and there is little doubt that he was a student of 
some of the old poets, echces of whose strains one catches 
now and again in his own verse, 

Most of the poems included in the ‘revised and en- 
larged” edition of the ‘“‘ Poems of Henry Abbey” 
(Kingston, N. Y.: H. Abbey) have a story to tell—his- 
torical, narrative, or dramatic. And forthe sake of the 
story told one can read the verses with a certain degree 
of pleasure, notwithstanding that the art is of the 
slightest, the versification often crude and halting, and 
that there is little sign of original thought or genuine 
poetical fancy. Asacollection of fugitive pieces such 
as the daily press of the country may gladly print, the 
book {is not devoid of praiseworthy qualities, but it will 
hardly make any lasting impression on the literature of 
the time. 

Mrs. Julla C. R. Dorr is well known to readers of The 
Christian Union, many of whom are doubtless already 
familiar with her latest volume of verse, ‘‘ Afternoon 
Songs” (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). The 
title of this tastefully-made book is one of those felici- 
ties of authorsh!p which disclose the characteristic tend- 
ency and impulse of a writer's mind. These are the 
songs, not of ‘‘ the idle singer of an empty day,” but of 
one to whom each hour has brought its work and its 
reward ; one to whom the afternoon of life has brought 
not, alas! respite from sorrow, but a larger and a 
calmer faith, a deeper repose, and a wider sympathy. 
A vein of genuine poetic feeling runs through Mrs. 
Dorr’s verse, illustrating iteclf at times with ample 
wealth of imagination and with great beauty of form. 
She has glimpses into the heart of things, and of these 
rare moments not a few have made their revelations in 
this volume. The calm, sweet harmony of life in its 
actualities, and life in its deeper aspirations, which 
seems to discover itself to Mrs. Dorr’s insight, gives a 
beauty not thelr own to common things. Nature and 
huraan experience are richly suggestive of the highest 
and most consoling truths, because this light of revela- 
tion shines upon them. In reading Mrs. Dorz’s verse 
one notes, perhaps, the charm of style, the fit word, and 
the felicitous phrase ; but one feels, most of all, the rich 
fund of sympathy and thought out of which such poetry 
flows. 

Certainly no lover of Mr. Howells’s verse can fail to 
take pleasure in the charming form which his publishers 
have given his “Poems” (Boston: Ticknor & Co.). 
Printed on fine paper, a little thin perhaps, but of 
agreeable finish, and bound in parchment with tasteful 
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emblems and lettering, the delicate art and fine feeling 
of these poems seem to have materialized themselves. 
Some of the readers of Mr. Howells’s later nove/s have 
perhaps lost sight of the pleasant vein of sentiment 
which ran through his earller work and gave it just a 
touch of {llusion, Such readers should not fail to pos- 
sess themselves of this volume, and to renew their ac- 
quaintance with the poetic side of one of the most popu- 
lar of modern prose writers. Mr. Howells has written 
some genuine poetry, and one cannot reread his verse 
in ita collective form without regretting that he has so 
completely separated himself from tbe imaginative side 
of life. His mental sensitiveness, his instinct for art, 
his quiet, natural feeling, his sense of the picturesque, 
were a natural endowment to which culture and train- 
ing would have added much, and from which they 
would have subtracted nothing. It is, of course, no 
small consolation that if we have lost a poet we have 
gained a novelist to whom we are indebted for a varied 
and long sustained intellectual pleasure. 

The little volume of poems by James Berry Bensel 
called ‘‘ In the King’s Garden” (Boston : D. Lothrop & 
Co.) contains two or three pieces, like ‘‘In Arabia,” hav 
ing genuine dramatic force. In general, the author's 
tones are strong and clear rather than sweet or deep. 
There {s plenty of evidence that the writer is a man of 
culture and good taste, and many of his poems are dis- 
tinctly superior to most of the fugitive poetry of the 
day. 


The Evolution of Revelation, A Critique of Conflicting Opin- 
tons Concerning the Old Testament. By James Morris Whiton, 
Ph.D. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) This little pam- 
phlet (No. XXVII. of Questions of the Day) is very suggest- 
ive, and well worth reading by the Bible student. Like 
everything from Dr. Whiton’s pen, it is singularly clear 
in style and fearless tn spirit. The author never befogs a 
statement either from not apprehending it clearly or from 
fearing to state it definitely. He never compromises with 
his own convictions. He sometimes states moral truths too 
sharply ; for moral distinctions are not always sharply de 
fined, and in ethics and theology both may be sacrificed to 
perspicacity. He draws a broad distinction between revela- 
tion by instantaneous creation and revelation by evolution. 
Both are, or rather would be, revelation, and equally revela- 
tion ; but one would be instant, the other gradual; one to 
man, the other in man; one ready-made, the other perpet- 
ually making; one would be given to the earth like the 
meteor finished in the sky, the other like the seed growing 
up in the ground ; one Is to be accepted as complete from 
the beginuing, the other to be studied as always completing 
and never completed ; one as infallible, the other as partak- 
ing of the nature of man in and through whom it is 4m- 
parted, and so necessarily fallible. Heaccepts revelation by 
evolution, and so, in the main, do we; though we do not 
think the ¢istinction can be accurately stated quite as 
clearly and sharply as he bas stated it or as we have stated 
it above, and we should want to state, if not more clearly, 
at least with more emphasis than he does, the distinction 
between revelation and its instrument. We have this treas- 
ure, says Paul, in earthen vessels. We should like to have 
seen Dr. Whiton make as clear and emphatic the distinc- 
tion between the treasure and the vessel as between the 
two contrasted processes. We think, however, that it is 
very clear that a study, not only of the age to which the 
revelation was made, but also of the age in which it was 
made; not only of the persons fo whom the words were 
spoken, but also of the persons by whom they were spoken, 
is essential to a right understanding of Scripture; and a 
disregard of this simple principle has often involved even 
the more scholarly students of the Bible in helpless and 
needless mazes and perplexities. 


Anthropoid Apes. By Robert Hartmann. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.) The International Scientific Series reaches 
volume fifty two with this work of the Berlin professor. 
Sixty three illustrations give emphasis to the careful and 
interesting study to which this book invites. The author is 
careful and accurate. One can obtain a sufficiently satis- 
factory acquaintance with his nearest neighbors on the life 
scale from Professor Ifartmann. He shows that the Car- 
thaginians knew the anthropoid apes as early as 500 5. c., 
and traces the growth of familiarity from that period to the 
present. Witha description of their external form, he com- 
pares their structure with the human, and notes the varie- 
ties ia the ape forms, follows their geographic distribution, 
and marks their h abits in a state of nature. The chapter 
on their life in captivity is very interesting, and his 
thoughts on the anthr opomorpbism of the gorilla, chimpan- 
zee, orang, and gibbon are worthy of attention. The 
author believes with Darwin that ‘with all his exalted 
powers man still bears in his bodily frame the indelible 
stamp of his lowly origin,’’ and declares that ‘‘ that purely 
hypothetical being, the common ancestor of man and apes, 
is still to be found, and this is the task assigned to pale@on- 
tology. Whether this science, to which a great future 
belongs, will ever accomplish the task is a question which 
concerns itself. Mearwhile, considering the great palwon- 
tological achievements of our day, the discovery of the 
Odontornithes, tosauri, Rhamphorynchi, Holoptychia, 
etc., we need not despair of the possibility of discovering 
the true link between the world of man and mammals.’’ 
But it is well for us all to keep pressing on as far away 
from this original ancestor as possible, that, when found and 
the connection made, the resemblance may not be striking. 


George Eliot's Two Marriages. An Essay, by C. G. Ames. 
Fourth Edition. (Philadelphia; G. H. Buchanan & Co.) 
We bad not seen the earlier editions of this little monograph, 





It discusses this vexed question with much candor, and 
there is perhaps no fault to be found with its final conclu 
sion that George Eliot intended right but did wrong. There 
was nothing impure in her thought or purpose ; that may 
certainly be conceded ; but if it betrue that ‘‘ each instance 
of non-legal marriage, like each instance of illegitimate par- 
entage, tends to disintegration and demoralization,’’ what 
can we say of one who, for her own pleasure, inflicts such 
disintegration and demoralization on society ; what but 
that she iseither deficient in moral perception, or is guilty 
of a selfishness none the less blameworthy because it is at 
once subtle and common? For ourselves we count social 
purity and order so much more important than individual 
happiness that we are neither inclined to hunt out ingen- 
fous apologies for the anarchist who helps on chaos for 
purely selfish reasons, nor to accept them when an ingen- 
fous and apparently candid writer hunts them out for us. 
Literary genius is a poor compensation for social disorder. 
The higher the culture, the worse the offense. 


Sunrise on the Soul. By Hugh Smith Carpenter. (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls.) Thesoul would reed to rise with 
the sun to get the benefit of this sunrise. For in these numer- 
ous brief essays there is much condensed thinking, and the 
sleepy or half-awake will not enjoy them. The style of writ- 
ing, while suggestive of brightness, is really heavy. The 
truth is often bundled up as though a blizzard was sweep- 
ing by, and there was danger of itstakingcold. Suggestive 
writing, to be of the largest value, needs to be clear cs the 
sunlight, simple, direct. Few people would read more than 
one of these papers ata time. More than likely only a few 
sentences of several papera would be read, and the volume 
laid aside. The consciousness of effort on the part of the 
writer weighs down the reader, and deprives him of half the 
pleasure and profit which a volume like this is intended to 
give. Many valuable truths and much wholesome advice 
are contained in these glimpses of suggestion, which, the 
author eays, ‘‘ treat not so much of the character of Chris- 
tlanity as of the Christianity of character.’’ 


Picturesand Emblems. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co.) Mr. James H. Martyn, with the 
permission of Dr. Maclaren, has made selection of nnmerous 
illustrations from his sermons, arranged them in chapters, 
and furvished an alphabetical index, so that they may be 
read with pleasure and found sgain with ease. They show 
that preaching may be enriched and made attractive by 
“iikes,”’ without story-tellirg. Many sermons lose their 
dignity, and their usefulness as well, by the weak story that 
diverts rather than secures attention to the main truth pre- 
sented. The contributions of common life, of travel, read- 
ing, study, and observation, are found in these selections, 
which are mostly brief, and are all separated from the 
discourses in which they were used, and grouped here with- 
out reference to the sermonic connection. One cannot ex- 
pect to become acquainted with a preacher from such a 
volume as this, though It is suggestive, and furnishes agree- 
able reading for fragments of time. 


Three Americans and Three Englishmen. By Charles F. 
Johnson. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) Mr. Johnson 
is the Professor of English Literature at Trinity College, 
and the essays here included are selected from those reid 
before the students of that institution. The three English- 
men treated are Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley; the 
three Americans, Hawthorne, Emerson, and Longfellow. 
The essays certainly deserve a wider audience than is to 
be found in the class-room, for they are thoughtful and sug- 
gestive, not bare outlines of facts and dates, but sympathetic 
analyses of the spirit and methods of the great authors 
spoken of. There are individual judgments to which many 
would demnur, such as the opinion that Longfellow’s best 
claim to literary power rests on ‘‘ Hiawatha,” but the effect 
of the whole is to place one in pleasant and genuine com- 
munton with the methods and feelings of the subjects of the 
studies. 


The Christian Union has already commented at length on 
the great excellence of Goodholmes' Domestic Cyclopedia of 
Practical Information (New York: C. A. Montgomery & Co.). 
A new edition, thoroughly revised, has just been issued of 
this important work, concerning which all the good things 
The Christian Union said of the first edition may be repeated 
with added emphasis. It is one of those books which the 
housekeeper who has once learned to use never again will 
be willing to go without. Covering a great variety of sub- 
jects of daily interest and importance in the household, it is 
a trustworthy guide in those perplexities which beset the 
path of the housekeeper. This edition is issued in various 
styles, at prices varying from $5 to $7.40. 


Dr. Frédéric L. Richter is well known as the author of 
the histories of Music in England and America. To these 
valuable works he has now added a Manwal of Musical History 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons}. In an extremely 
condensed form this handbook gives a great variety of 
information that cannot readily be obtained elsewhere, and 
will serve excellently as an introduction to or review of 
more elaborate histories. It is particularly well adapted to 
serve as a guide to teachers, suggesting points which may 
be enlarged on with profit at the discretion of the instructor. 





Mr. Robert Grant calls his Knave of Hearts a fairy story, 
but there is very little of the supernataral about it. It ts 
the lightest of social satire, the heart history of a male flirt, 
who is only too successful in meeting young ladies as shal- 
low and silly as himself. The story is the merest trifle, and 
though gracefully done, cannot for a moment be compared 
with Mr. Grant’s ‘‘ Confessions of a Frivolous Girl.’’ (Bos- 





ton; Ticknor & Co,) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—. P. Putnam's Sons have just published a suggestive 
little boc k entitled ‘* Inquirendo Island.”’ 

—R. Worthington & Co». are the American publishers 
of Mr. Swinburne’s book on Victor Hugo. 

—The London “ Atheneum” {is henceforth to have a spe 
cial department devoted to American books. 

—Another volame of Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘‘Home Let- 
ters ’’ will shortly be published by his brother. 

—Professor W. T. Harris is publishing a series of articles 
on ‘‘ Religionin Art ’’ in the ‘‘ Chautauquan.” 

—Under the head of recent newspaper mortality must be 
placed the name of ‘“ Every Other Saturday,” the Boston 
periodical. 

—From Marcus Ward & Co. we receive an illuminated 
calendar with quotations for each day, selected with more 
than usual aptuness. 

—A series of Andersen’s ‘‘ Fairy Tales,” edited by Mr. 
J. H. Stickney, and intended for school use, is announced 
by Ginn & Co, 

—The ‘‘ Homiletic Magazine’’ of London is now issued 
simultaneously in New York from the office of the “ Pulpit 
Treasury,’’ 771 Broadway. 

—A Tract for the Times, entitled ‘‘Romish Teachings in 
the Protestant Churches,” by an anonymous author, is an- 
nounced by N. Tibbals & Sons. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons have added to the excellent 
series of Epochs of History ‘Spartan and Theban Suprem- 
acy’’ and ‘* The Early Hanoverians.”’ 

—Mr. F. Marion Crawford has still another novel ready 
for the press. Its title is ‘‘ Prince Sarracinesca,” and will 
appear as a serial in ‘‘ Black wood's.”’ 

—Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish in the spring a new 
story by Mrs. Barr, ‘“‘ A Daughter of Fife ;”’ and ‘‘ The Cap- 
tain of the Janizaries,’’ by the Rev. Dr. James M. Ludlow. 

—Among the coming visitors to the country who will be 
Nkely to see what is worth seeing, and to write intelligently 
about it, is Madame Adan, the well-known editor of the 
** Nouvelle Revue’? of Paris. 

—D. Appleton & Cu. have just published James Sully’s 
‘Elements of Sociology, with Special Application to the 
Art of Teaching,” the only authorized edition of the 
abridgment of Mr. Sully’s larger text-book on the same sub- 
ject. 

—Brooke Herford and J. T. Sunderland are the editors, 
and Charles H. Kerr & Co., of Chicago, are the publishers, 
of the “Unitarian,” a religious monthly, which will be 
issued at fifty cents a year, the first number of which has 
just appeared. 

—The Publication Agency of Johns Iopkins University 
announces the reprod1ction in phototype of seventeen pages 
of a Syriac manuscript containing tha Epistles known as 
‘“‘ Antilegomena,’’ under the editorial supervision of Pro- 
fessor I. H. Hall, Ph D. 

—Cassell & Co. will publish at once, in their “* Rainbow 
Series”? of new and original novels by popular American 
and foreign authors, the initial volumes—‘‘A Crimeon 
Stain,’ by Annie Bradshaw, and “Morgan's Horror,” by 
George Manville Fenn. 

—Professor G. Stanley Hall and Mr. Joseph Jastrow, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, have reprinted from 
“Mind” a very interesting brochure entitled ‘ Studies on 
Rbythm,” giving the results of a series of experiments in 
the Psychophysical Laboratory at the Johns Hopkins, 

—A thorough index to the last ten volumes of ‘‘ Harper’s 
Magazine”’ ts nearly ready for publication. The work was 
done by Mr. Charles A. Durfee, who compiled the former 
index of the magazine, and who js one of the most thorough 
and skilled of workmen in indexing and all matters relat- 
ing thereto. 

—‘* The Temperance Teachings of Science ”’ is the title of 
a volume by Professor A. B. Palmer, of the University of 
Michigan, intended for teachers and pupils in the public 
schools. It is published by D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston. 
It expresses no opinion as to particular methods of temper- 
ance work. 

—The March number of the “Atlantic” will containg 
paper on the late Dr. Elisha Mulford, by Mr. Horace FE. 
Scudder ; a bibliographical article on ‘* Americana,” by Mr. 
Justin Windsor; and a story called “A Brother to 
Dragons,’’ by a new writer, for whom the editor predicts a 
brilliant future. 

—Lee & Shepard have just ready ‘“‘ Haphazard Personali- 
ties—Chiefly of Noted Americans,’’ by Charles Lanman, a 
readable volume which contains many incidents and anec- 
dotes of Longfellow, Irving, Bryant, Henry Clay, Edward 
Everett, Horace Greeley, Joseph Henry, G. P, Marsh, and 
numerous others. 

—James Pott & Co. have commenced the publication of 
a series of quarterly pamphlets entitled ‘‘ Celebrated Mod- 
ero Preachers of England.’’ Itis a reprint of recent ser- 
mons by noted Englishmen. Nearly all are of the past 
year. Some, however, are older, as one by Dean Stanley, 
which was preached in Calvary Church, this city, during the 
Dean’s visit a half-dozen years ago 

—The ‘Missionary Herald” shows its enterprise by 
offering several premiums for new subscribers: for ten new 
subscribers a missionary map of the world, or a book of 
mission stories ; for five new subscribers a copy of a litho- 
gr.ph of the “Morning Star.’’ Congregationalists inter- 
ested in the mission work of their church ought to take the 
‘* Missionary Herald’’ without such extra inducement. 

—Cassell & Co. (New York) begin this month the publi- 
cation of what promises to be a very useful series of books, 
to be issued weekly, under the general title of ‘ Cassell’s 
National Library.’ The series will be edited by Professor 
Henry Morley, and will consist of reprints of classical works 
in all departments of literature. The volumes will take the 
form of small octayos, and will be sold at the low price 
of ten cents each, or five dollars per annum, 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject lo The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicabie.] 

A Baptist minister this morning, in a tirade against the “* New 
Theology’ men, made the sweeping assertion that it “cuts 
the nerve” of all effort to save men; that while we admit the 
need and duty, and all that, still we don’t work for it. “And,” 
said he, “facts show it. The churches and ministers who hold 
to it and preach it have no revivals, while all the revivals 
taking place at the East and elsewhere this winter are in 
churches whese ministers distinctly repudiate it.’ I have no 
figures to confute him with. Can you give in some number of 
your paper, not theories or general statements, but facts which 
show him to be wrong! For myself,I may add that while I do 
not believe the eschatology of the ‘ Andover Review," I do 
some of their other positions. I think I am ‘cute enough to per- 
ceive a wide divergence between their view of probation and 
that of the Universalist. In fact, I am led to reject their 
doctrine of future probation as interpreted by Professor Smyth, 
becaus® with the fundamental postulate of the need of actually 
confessing the historical Christ ihe new departure is more rigid 
than the old orthodoxy. It cuts loose from the vagueness or the 
vague hope which the current orthodox doctrine permits us to 
cherish for the large class whose character we feel uncertain 
about. N. 

If our correspondent will take the Congregational Year- 
Book and look at the record of those churches whose 
pastors have been identified in the public mind with the 
new theology, he will tind that the average proportion of the 
aimissions to the churches on profession of faith is neither 
above nor below the average. Henry Ward Beecher has 
been somewbat popularly identified with progress in theo- 
logical thought. The additions to kis church by profession 
last year were nearly four times as great as the additions 
to any other Congregational church in Brooklyn, with two 
exceptions—Dr. Pentecost’s had a little more than twice as 
many, and Dr. Storrs’s had a little more than half as many. 
Another test of church efficiency is the amount given to 
benevolent contributions. The so-called New Theology 
churches appear to show an average per capita quite equal 
to that generally presented by their more conservative 
brethren. The attendance reported in Sunday-school also 
shows no notabie difference between the old and the new. 
We do not specify names because we think nothing is gained 
by invidious personal comparisons. By far the most strik- 
ing and notable revival movement which New York City 
has seen for some years was that of the recent Advent 
meetings, which were participated in equally by ministers of 
the more liberal and of the more conservative theological 
views. Inthe present revival servicesin Brooklyn, churches 
of both kinds appear to be equally participating, while it 
certainly cannot be said that either class are absent from 
the great missionary gatherings of the church. In truth, 
however, such tests as these are very unsatisfactory, 
because it is not possible yet to judge by any spiritual re- 
sults what are the effects either for good or for il! of what 
men call the New Theology. 








1. With what religious denomination was Helen Jackson con- 
nected? 2. Was Dean Stanley a believer in the doctrine of 
Trinity? Is it true that the Dean did not believe in the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, as stated in an article a few weeks ago in The 
Christian Union on Mr. Mangasarian’s withdrawal from the 
Presbyterian Church? 3. What is your impression of John Fiske’s 
“The Unseen World”? What does he hold in regard to Jesus 
and his miracles ? 

1. We do not think Mrs. Helen Jackson was connected 
with any church at the time of her death. Her theological 
opinions would probably have identified her with the Uni- 
tarian denomination, or at least with some branch of the so- 
called liberal Christians. 2. We have no reason to suppose 
that Dean Stanley did not believe in the resurrection of 
Jesus, or that he doubted the doctrine of the Trinity. 3. John 
Fiske’s later works are a valuable aid in furnishing a purely 
intellectual support to religious belief. Weare not able to 
tell you his opinion respecting the character of Jesus and 
the New Testament miracles. 





I find to my surprise, in conversation with some friends, that 
there is some question as to the meaning of the monogram 
“I. H. 8.” used in the early Church. Whichis the true mean. 
ing, and when was it first used f Ls 


The three interpretations given are that these are the first 
three letters of the Greek name of Jesus (the Greek capi- 
tal of the long form of e having much the shape of our cap- 
ital H), the initials of the Latin words “ Jesus Hominum 
Salvator "’ (Jesus, the Saviour of Men), or the initials of Jn 
Hoe Signo, borrowed, it is said, from the luminous cross 
which legend declares was miraculously displayed in the 
sky before the army of Constantine. The historical evi- 
dence seems to favor the first theory. The Jesuits use the 
initials as a badge, with the second meaning, placing a 
small cross over the H. In early times the monogram was 
placed not only on church furniture but on tombs, roofs, 
walls, and even on books and other personal property. We 
do not think that the date of its coming into use is known. 





Can you name any work on Christian Evidence that would be 
more interesting and helpfal to young men from sixteen to 
twenty years old, who have had only a common school educa- 
tion, than the books prepared for use in colleges and seminaries 
generally are? H.W.C. 

Sacramento, Cal. 


The doubts which beset youthful minds are very different, 
and must be met by different books. Flint’s ‘‘ Theism,”’ 
Professor Fisher’s ‘‘Grounds of Theistic and Christian Be- 
lief,” may both be commended to the more advanced 
students; “Logic of Christian Evidences,” by Professor 
Wright, and “The Foundations,” by Dr. Gibson, may be 
pecommended as briefer and simpler statements, 








Will you give some information with regard to Girton and 
Newnham College—when founded? how sustained! do they 
have a large number of graduates? how does the course of study 
differfrom the University course in the Academic departmeut? 
Is Miss Gladstone, daughter of the ex-Premier, connected with 
either? If so, in what way? 

The first organized effort for the admission of women to 
the University degrees in arts and medicine was in 1862. 
In that year Miss Garrett applied to the University of Lon- 
don for admission to the University examinations. This 
was refused, but enough encouragement was given for a 
committee to be formed whose work it was to procure the 
admission of women at the examinations in the old Uni- 
versities, Oxford and Cambridge. In 1868 a memorial was 
presented to Cambridge for advanced examinations for 
women. The proposal was carried, and a woman’s exam- 
ination was instituted. Preparatory lectures for them were 
started at Cambridge, and a boarding-house for ladies de- 
siring to attend the lectures was opened, out of which 
Newnham College was developed. In the meantime those 
who were aiming at degrees for women had decided to 
found a college which would give women opportunity for 
fulfilling the indispensable condition of residence under in- 
struction and discipline. Meetings were held in London 
and other large cities, circulars were distributed, etc., etc., 
and while money for the building of the college was being 
raised, the college work was carried on in a hired house in 
Hitchin. In 1882 the college had about sixty pupils in 
residence. Oxford has also opened two halls for women, 
each containing about eighteen pupils, while some pupils 
are admitted from outside. Newnham and Girton are, 
however, the great colleges for women. Girton is about 
three miles from the heart of Cambridge, and Newnham is 
just upon its outskirts, about five minutes’ walk from the 
center of the University. There is very little to distinguish 
either of these colleges from an American girls’ school of 
the higher class. Neither of these compare in size with 
our large colleges for women. Solitary, not social, study is 
the rule. Girton is under very distinctive Church of Eng- 
land control ; Newnham is more secular, though under Miss 
Gladstone’s influence—who, we believe, is now Lady-Prin- 
cipal—it does not lack positive and earnest Christian infiu- 
ence. The college curriculum is quite equal to that of the 
other University colleges ; but it is left for each University 
professor to decide whether women shall be admitted to his 
lectures or not. They are admitted to most University lect- 
ures, but to only a few of the other college lectures. The pro- 
fessors, however, both of the University and the Colleges, 
give instruction in Girton and Newnham. Girls are not yet 
awarded degrees, but they are examined by the University 
examiners, and certificates are issued to them which indicate 
the degree which the University would have awarded to 
them had they not chanced to have been born women. 


Will you be kind enough to furnish me, or tell me of some one 
who can furnish me, with some reason why Home Rule would 
be best for Ireland? I can find plenty of articles against it in 
the English magazines, and some statement that it should be, 
but I want reasons why. I am a student in the St. J. Academy, 
and am trying to post myself for a discussion. M. 

The arguments against Home Rale are that the Irish are 
incompetent for self-government; that the experiment has 
been once tried and that the Irish Parliament was hope- 
lessly corrupt; that the large majority of Irishmen are 
Catholics and would use their power to oppress the Protest- 
ant minority ; that the treatment of English landlords and 
their agents shows what sort of justice English vested in- 
terests wouid receive if they were left to Irish protection ; 
and that any division of political responsibility would tend 
to the dismemberment of the Empire. The arguments for 
Home Rule are that it is the inherent and inalienable right 
of every people to manage its own affairs, and in so far 
as Irish affairs are local they ought to be left to local admin- 
istration and protection ; that the ballot is an educator, and 
the only way to fit any people for freedom is to make them 
free; that it is never safe to allow one class or section to 
legislate for another—the result is always injustice ; that the 
Irish have proved their capacity for freedom by their uni- 
formly good behavior in this country, where they are free ; 
that the possibility that they may do some wrong to their 
Protestant neighbors or to English non-residents is nothing 
compared with the wrong they have suffered and are suffer- 
ing from the English rule; and that the way to promote the 
dismemberment of the British Empire is to leave a great 
injustice unrighted, the way to secure the unity of the 
British Empire is to make it a means of doing justice to all 
communities which compose it. 


To whom shall the public look for instruction in morals and 
religion, in good English and correct grammar, if not to you! 
And yet you have just said, in last issue, in big letters, “ Not all 
is drank.” Worcester, it is true, says that drank is sometimes 
used as participle (he might have said it is so used every day); 
but this does not make it right. Mepicus. 

If logic determines grammar, drunk, not drank, is the 
proper form; if good usage determines grammar, drank, 
not drunk, is the better form. Webster says: ‘‘ Drunk was 
formerly used as the past participle of drink ; as ‘ he had 
drunk wine ;’ but in modern usage drank has to a great 
extent taken its place, and drunk is now used chiefly as an 
adjective.” He might have added that in ancient usage 
also drank was recognized as a legitimate form of the past 
participle. It isso used by Shakespeare. Thus either form 
is correct, while drank appears to us to be in better taste, 
On the other hand, however, Whitney gives drunk as the 
better form. 


Friends interested in the work among the colored people 
of the South can help it very much by sending their accu- 
mulations of illustrated secular and religious papers, such 
as “‘Harper’s Weekly,” ‘‘ Youth’s Comparion,” “ Illus- 
trated Christian Weekly,” Sunday-school and temperance 
papers, etc., or any easy lesson papers that can be used as 
supplementary reading for children, to Hampton Institute, 





Virginia, where they will be forwarded to graduates, some 
five hundred of whom are teaching in the South, many in 
remote and most benighted regions, who are in many cases 
unable to procure such papers, Please address Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Va., care ‘‘ Graduates’ Department for 
Reading Matter.” Packages may be sent via Old Dominion 
Line steamers from New York, or via Boston & Norfolk 
steamers, Central Wharf, Boston. 


‘Experience ’’ sends word to “ Disappointment” that a 
reliable recipe for caramel custard is to be found in the 
Boston Cook Book, on page 344, and adds that the sauce 
sheuld be gently poured over the pudding while both are 
slightly warmed. Of course, to a Bostonian the Brston 
Cook-Book will undoubtedly seem the best, and “ Expuri- 
ence’ gives her testimony to that effect. Not having the 
cook-book at hand, we cannot refer to it, but we do not quite 
understand about pouring the sauce over the pudding. It 
is possible that this more explicit direction for a French 
custard au caramel may encourage “ Disappointment’? to 
try again—this time, we hope, with better success: Beat the 
whites and yolks of six eggs separately until they are very 
light. Let one qu rt of milk ‘come to a boil,” then add it 
to the eggs; stir well, and put in one tablespoonful of 
sugar. Let that stand a few moments while you take five 
tablespoonfuls of light brown sugar, put it into a round, 
deep dish, and place it on the range for the sugar to melt. 
Stir until it is soft, or can be rubbed around the pan with a 
spoon. Then set this pan into a dripping-pan half full of 
hot water. Then flavor the custard, and drain it into the 
pap which is lined with the caramel. Put the pan into the 
oven and bake the custard until it is firm, or until a knife 
can be run in and taken out clean. Take from the oven and 
set away to cool. When it is to be served, run a knife 
around the edge of the custard and turn it out on the dish. 
This must be done carefully and quickly, so as not to break 
the custard. A French cook-book gives another rule, in 
which the eustard is very rich, eight yolks and four whole 
eggs being allowed to a quart of milk and a half pound of 
sugar. The caramel is prepared as before described— 
browned, not burned—and is spread on over the inside of a 
plain Charlotte mold. The mold is then filled with the 
custard, put into a larger pan with boiling water, covered 
up, and steamed slowly until well set, which will be in 
about an hour. Ten minutes before serving invert the 
mold on a dish, but keep the mold on the pudding until the 
moment of serving. It may be served either hot or cold, 
and the melted caramel sugar makes the sauce. 


Can you ask for me {n The Christian Union how to do potatoes 
a la Maitre d' Hotel, also Lyonnaise? Have plenty of books, but 
they give no French recipes. 

There is a sauce called Maitre d’ Hotel which is made in the 
following way: Take two ounces of table butter and one 
tablespoonful of finely-chopped parsley, and mix them thor- 
oughly together. Adda teaspoonful of lemon-juice and a 
very little salt and pepper. This, thoroughly kneaded, 
makes an excellent dressing for many dishes. It is espe- 
cially adapted to fish. Potatoes prepared dla Maitre d’ Hitel 
are simply cold potatoes sliced in quarter-inch slices and 
heated thoroughly in a saucepan with some Maitre d’ Hitel 
sauce and a pint of broth, or, if that is not at hand, a pint 
of hot water. While heating, the potatoes should be tossed 
about in the pan over the fire to prevent scorching, and the 
butter will become oily if it is left too long on the fire. 

For Lyonnaise potatoes, pare and alice some cold pota- 
toes ; it is diffienlt to say how many, because they vary in 
size, and the judgment, that all-important factor in cooking, 
must govern the relation between the potatoes and the rest 
of the ingredients. An ounce of butter and about half a 
medium-sized onion, sliced, should be put together in a fry- 
ing-pan and shaken about till the onion is of a pale yellow 
color. Then putin ths sliced potatoes, shake the pan to 
prevent their burning, and toss the potatoes about until 
they are slightly and equally brown. Sprinkle over them 
about a tablespoonful of finely chopped parsley, season 
them with salt and pepper, and serve hot. 


J. L. P. L. says that gum camphor has proved an dainty 
successful remedy for red ants. 


To get rid of red or black ants, as some of your readers 
want to know, take a coarse (large size) sponge, wet it with 
sweetened water (pressed dry with the hands), put it where 
the insects de most congregate, and when well filled dip in 
boiling water ; and keep goipg over the same process till no 
more come, and the premises will soon be rid of them—or, 
at least, mine were. 


An effectual remedy for red ants is to cover with news- 
papers the shelves and places which they frequent. I: 0. 


Can you give mein your next the publisher and price of Dr. 
Abbott's work on Family Devotion? I cannot give the exact 
title ; also the name, price, and publisher of a work just out by 
the Rev. James Reed, giving statements of Swedenborgian doc 
trines and principles? 

1. Published by Dodd, Mead & Co.; $1.50. 2. “Sweden- 
borg and the New Church,” by James Reed, is published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; $1.25. 


Will you, through the columns of your paper or otherwise, tell 
me where and at what price I can obtain the following works 
recommended by Professor Ely at the late Congress at Cincin- 
nati? Laveleye’s ‘‘Soclalism of To-Day;" Gronlund’s “ Co- 
operative Commonwealth ;” “ Art and Socialism ;"” Hyndman's 
“England fer All ;” Proudhon's * Property.” F. H. B. 

Gronlund’s ‘Co-operative Commonwealth ” is published 
by Lee & Shepard, of Boston, at $1. The other books can 
probably be obtained through G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 


Will you inform me howthe name of the author of “‘ Hours 











with the Bible” is pronounced ? (Getkie.) R. H. 
It is pronounced Gee kie, with a hard y, accent on first 
syllable, 
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A HUMORIST WITH A SHOTGUN. 


The story is told of how Burdette, the 
humorist, after marrying against the will 
of his sweetheart’s stern father, visited 
that gentleman, and, with his wife on one 
arm and a shotgun in the hollow of the 
other, secured peace with honor. There 
is another story of another exploit with a 
shotgun by Mr. Burdette, which is authen 
ticated by his own admission. Burglars 
were numerous in Burlington at one time 
when the clever writer was engaged on 
‘The Hawkeye,” and a number of houses 
near his own had been raided. Naturally, 
uncer the circumstances, Mr. Burdette 
slept lightly, and so, when a slight noise 
was made one night at a window on the 
ground floor, he was awakened. Mr. and 
Mrs. Burdette occupied a room on the 
second story, and Burdette rose from his 
bed quietly, without disturbing his wife, 
stepped to a window, and discovered two 
men at work cutting the slats in the shutter 
of a window opening on a porch below. It 
was just the opportunity he had been 
awaiting. He had always wanted to killa 
burglar, anyhow. He felt confident the 
robbers, after entering the house, would 
come up stairs, and, getting his shotgun, 
he sat down placidly on the top or the 
stairway to await them. He would slay 
them with a couple of charges of buck- 
shot just as they began the ascent. He 
waited long and patiently with the gun 
across his knees, but he could near no 
further noise, and the burglars did not. 
appear. It was a drowsy sort of night, 
just warm enough to make {t comfortable 
for him where he sat with his back against 
the wall. and he concluded to wait until 
the villains came, though he half feared 
they might have failed to effect an en- 
trance to the house. He leaned back 
contentedly, and it appeared to him only 
a moment later when he was shaken by 
the shoulder, and Mrs Burdette wanted 
to know what he was doing there. It was 
broad daylight. The watcher explained 
the situation, and the two then went 
downstairs. The door was open, and the 
lower rooms had been plundered artistic. 
ally. Whether the burglars had not in- 
tended to come upstatrs at all, or were 
deterred by the annoyance of stepping 
over a sleeping humorist, will never be 
known, So the affair passed into history 
—merely an incident in the annals of a 
quiet neighborhood. 








THE MONKEY'S VENGEANCE. 


An officer stationed at Kalladgee, in 
India, was once climbing a rocky hill, 
when he and a native who accompanied 
him witnessed the following episode: A 
poor monkey was being slowly enwrapped 
in the voluminous folds of an enormous 
boa, its bones breaking like pipe-stems by 
the pressure. Gradually the reptile un- 
wound itself, leaving a crushed, unrecog- 
nizable mass. The numerous monkeys 
on the rock were in the greatest state of 
excitement, running wildly about, gesticu- 
lating, chattering, and moaning, though, 
of course, powerless to help their comrade. 
While the snake was commencing its 
gorge, aad before its body began to fill 
and swell, the officer and native went in 
quest of a stout cudgel and a sharp kaife, 
expecting to make it an easy prey as soon 
as it should be filled to repletion. When 
they iu.urned to the scene of strife the 
boa lay thoroughly gorged, beneath a 
projecting mass of cliff, looking more 
like a log than anything more lively. Oa 
the summit above a troop of monkeys 
were assembled, and three or four of the 
largest and strongest were occupied in 
displacing a massive fragment of rock, 
already loosened by the rains from the 
main ledge. By enormous exertion— 
made, too, with a silence quite unusual to 
monkeys—thvy at length succeeded in 
pushing the rock until it trembled just 
over the boa’s head ; then, uttering a yell 
of triumph, they mene it over the 
miniature precipice. It struck the boa 
on the head, mashing it to a jelly. As 
its great tall lashed about ineffectually in 
its last agontes, there was a general 
chorus of exultation—man join his 
near relative, if we believe some of our 
instructors—over this well-accom 
act of vengeance, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WINTER BOOKS 
FOR THOUGHTFUL READERS. 
Evolution and Religion. 


Henry Ward Beecher. 


Part L., Theore’tcal and Doctrinal The bearings of 
the Evolutionary Philosophy on the fundamental 
doctrines of Evangelical Christianity. 8vo, Paper. 
50 cents. Part IL, Practical and Vital. Specific 
applications of the Evolutionary Philosophy to re- 
ligious thought and life, Paper. @1. Parte I. and 
II., bound together in Cloth, 440 pages, $1.50. 

“T never read a book that seemed to me so true or 
phetic....I1 prize your book for what you as- 
sert as much as for what you om. It seems to me 
you keep ail the most choice and precious things - 
only placing them on the right foundation ; and how 
they can stand much | ron the old found 1 








“A Literary Unique in the Annals 
of Publishing.” 


Cassell’s 
National Library. 


Edited by Henry Mor.ey, LL.D , Professor of 
| Literature at University College, Lon- 
on. 
A series of weekly volumes, each containing 
about 2” pages. Small 16mo, clear readable 
print. on good piper, at the low price of 


Ten Cents per Volume, 


or 52 volumes, postpaid, $5, when subscribed 

for by the year. 

The series will represent all periods and forms of 
thought. Th books will be of tne records of His 
tory, Biogravhy, Religion, and Whilosophy; Dis 
covery and Enterprise ; vate Poems, and Tales; 
Natural Scien:e and Natural History ; art; Political 
Economy ; and whatever eise may be worth lasting 
r.membrance. 





NOW READY: 
My Ten Years’ Imprisonment, 





do not see. .. . I know t are many cursing you 
but surely your book will bring light and blessing 
to many.”—{From a Presbyterian men. 


The Women Friends of 
jesus. 


Rev. Henry C. McCook, D.D., 
Author of “Tenants of an Old Farm,” etc. Crown 
8vo, 460 pages. Cloth, $2; cloth, gilt, $2.50; full 
morocco, gilt (in a box), $5. 


“ Good. clear, and unambitious in style, yer full of 
picture, character, vigor ; unmerred by cant or nar 
rowness* with learning of books and uaintance 
wi b human nature well coupled graphic with the 
exvertence of travel; every way commendabie.”— 
{> pringfield (Mass ) Kepublican. 


“The print is large, the paper clear, and the book 
has been successfully pared witha vic w to make 
it weloome to the aged, the invalid and those whose 
evesare dim. But as weil will find 

leasnre in its perusal. [t is a good book for the 

ome, and for the tables of all our college giria.”— 
(Christian Union. 





[ay AU Booksellers, or mailed by the Pub- 
lishers. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


New York. 
*,* Send for our new Catalogue of Choice 
American Books. 


NEW BOOKS. 
OCEANA ; or, ENGLAND AND HER COL- 


By James ANTHONY FRovupE, M.A 
ONIES. 1 vol. crown 6yo, illustrated, 





$2.50. wiles hs 

Avolume which is the outcome of Mr Froude’s 
recent journey around the world. The author's 
route led him from England to the “ape Colony, 
thence to Australia, New Zealand, the Sand- 
wich Islands, California, New York, and home. 
It is not only the region, but the people also who 
are described. The question of Imperial Feder- 
ation Is discussed, but the chief portion of the 
volume is occupied with Mr. Froude’s interest- 
ing narrative of his travels. 


THE EARLY HANOVERIANS, 97 Spwsze 


* E. Morris. 

Professor of English in the University of 

Melbourne. [Epochsof Modern History Se- 

ties] One volume, 12mo, with Nine Maps 

and Three Tables Price, $1. 

To all interested in Modern History this vol- 
ume will be welcome as the best brief account 
of Europe at an important epoch, and to read- 
ers of the series it will have an additional value, 
as filling the interval between the “ Acr or 
Annz,” by the same author, and “FREDERICK THE 
Great,” by F. W. Longman, 


THE SPARTAN AND THEBAN SUPREM- 


ACIS. By Cartes Sankey, M.A., late 
* scholar Queen's College, Oxford. 
[Epochs of Ancient History Series. } 1 vol ,16mo, 
with Three Maps and Two Plans. Pr'ce, $1. 
The period of history covered by this little 
book is full both of interest and importance. It 
was the transition period from the glories ef the 
Athenian empire to the degradation of the 
Macedonian conquest, and it was then that 
Athens numbered Socrates and Xenophon 
among her citizens. 


*,* These books for sa’e by ali booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


THE BOYS’ WORLD. 


An Illustrated Monthly. 


Conducted by MATTHEW WHITE, JR. 

Stories by Frank H_ Converse, Eliot McCor- 
mick, Kirk Munroe, James and others. 
Special School Department. 50 cents a year; 
5 cents a copy. 

60 Bethune Street, New York. 








Those answering an Advertisement wttt 
eonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Unton. 





By Stivio PELLIco 
Translated from the It lian by Toomas Roscoz 
IN PRESS: 
CHILDE HAROLD. By Lorp Byron. 


THK AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 7 MI! 
FRANKLIN. aeeuinees 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER. By Isaac Wat 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL AND THE 
RIVALS, By RicHarpD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


By AvuTHor oF ‘‘ THE Bar SINisTER.” 


WITHOUT BLEMISH. 


TO-DAY’S PROBLEM. 
By Mrs. J. H. Watworrtna. 
1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth. f rice, $1.25. 


“The author in this vo'ume deals with a vital 
subject. While her book has a moral purpose, it is 
nota dry dissertation, but is full of dramatic action 
and thrilling incident.” 





Will be dened in entity volumes. 
Cassell’s “ Rainbow” Series 


of New and Original Novels, 








BY popular American and Foreign authors. In 
large 12mo volumes of about 192 pages each. 
Beautifully printed and bound in illuminated 
Paper Covers. 
Price, per volume, 25‘cents. 


NOW READY. 


A CRIMSON STAIN. 


By ANNIE BRADSHAW. 
Other Volumes in preparation. 


Complete Catalogue sent free by mai: ‘o any address 
on application, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, N.Y. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 


Sure to Give Satisfaction. 











DIAMOND COLLECTION, —Danas. 

6+ pp, Paper, 3.60 per doz.; 35c. ea. by Mail. 
FESTIVAL ANTHEMS, —Danzs. 

64 pp., Paper, $3.60 per doz.; 35c. ea. by Mail. 
PALMER’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. 

Boards, $9 00 per doz.; $1 00 each by Mail. 
TEMPLE ANTHEMS, —Lowry & Doanz. 

Boards, $12.00 per doz ; $1.25 each by Mail. 
CHORAL ANTHEMS.,—Daxxs. 

Boards, $13 50 per d«.z.; $1.50 each by Mail. 
ENGLISH ANTHEMS,—Lasar. 

Cloth, $24.00 per doz.; $2.25 each by Mail. 
eer" A FULL CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


81 Rand-«Iph Street. Chicago. 





Progressive Orthodoxy. 


of Christian Doctrines. By the Editors of The 
Andover Review. 16mo, $1 


This book contains a series of papers which 
sopeeret in The Andover Review, discussing 
subjects regarded as fundamental by Evange!- 
foal (hriatians. and representing. perhaps more 
adequately 'han any other statement yet made, 
what is sometimes called the New Theology or 
Progressive Orthodoxy Their ability. candor, 
and representative character caanot fzil to se- 
cure for the book an unusual degree of attention 

*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by ma t- 

on receipt of price, by the Pabtiekere ont 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 


11 East 17th St.. New York. 





HECENTURY 
for FEBRUARY 


THE MIDWINTER NUMBER, 
CONTAINS: 


THE MINISTER’S CHARGE, 


BY W.D. HOWELLS, 

The first chapters of the new novel, which 
will continue throngh the year. The hero is 
a country boy, who goes to Boston to seek 
his fortune. The minister is already known 
to readers of ‘* The Rise of Silas Lapham.”’ 


ANTOINE LOUIS BARYE. 
An appreciative account of the famous 
French sculptor and his work, by Henry Eck- 
ford, with a portrait and twenty engravings. 


THE DANCE IN PLACE CONGO, 

By Geo. W. Cable. first paper ina series 
on * Creole Songs ard Dances.” With illus- 
trations by Kemble, and the music of the 
dances described. 


PREPARING FOR THE 
WILDERNESS CAMPAIGN. 
BY GENERAL GRANT. 

The most striking of all of General Grant’s 
contributions to THE Century War Series, 
being a brief, vigurous, and bigbly charac- 
eristic description of the great campaign, 
with estimates of different commanders. 
4 fac simile of Lincoln’s God-speed letter to 

Grant is given. 


OUR MARCH ACAINST POPE, 

By Gen. James Longstreet, who was a West 
Point classmate of Gen. Pope. Aconcise and 
direct account of the Confederate movements 
in the Second Bull Ran campaign, with illus- 
'rative anecdotes of the Confederate gen- 
-rals. Accompanying this article is one by 
Allen C Redwood, entitled ** With Jackson’s 
‘Foot Cavalry’ at the Second Manassas,” 
describing the campaign from a private’s 
point of view. Both papers are richly illus- 
trated. 

ANECDOTES OF McCLELLAN’S 

BRAVERY. 

An unsigned article by a companion officer, 

with a frontispiece portrait. 


CITY DWELLINCS, 
An articlein the series ‘‘ Recent Architect- 
ure in America,”’ by Mrs. Van R-nsselaer, 
with pictures of some notable houses. 


A BORROWED MONTH. 


The first part of a novelette by Frank R. 
Stockton, based on a curious psychological 


theory. 
HEBE. 
A narrative illustrated poem by E. C. Sted- 
man. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRICHT. 

A timely symposiom by James Rassell 
Lowell, John G. Whittier, and forty other 
authors. 

OTHER FEATURES 

Include a short illustrated story of Georgian 
Life ; chapters of Mrs. Foote’s serial, and the 
conclusion of Henry James's ‘The Boston- 
jans ;’ some short Essays; Poems; Open 
Letters ; Bric-d-Brac, etc. Subscribers begin- 
ning now will get first chapters of Howells’s 
and Stockton’s stories. Subscription, $4.00 
per year; 35 cents per copy. Sold by all 
dealers. THe Century Co. 


THE BOOK BUYER 


An Illustrated Summary of American and Foreign 
Literature. 


$1 A YEAR. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER CONTAINS: 

PORTRAIT OF MRS. FRANCES HODGSON 
BURNETT. 

LONDON LETTER, containing latest English 
book news 

SOME AMERICAN BOOK-PLATES. By Lau 
rence Hutton. Illustrated. 

AN AMERICAN HISTORY OF ETCHING. 
Ikustrated. 

THE GREELY EXPEDITION. A review, by 
Hon, (haries P. Daly. Jiustratd. 

JAPANESE HOMES AND GLIMPSES OF 
COREA. Illustrated. 

NEWS AND NOTES. Foreign Notes. 

AUTHORS AT WORK —II[. Mrs Burnett. 

REVIEWS OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, with 
illustrations. 

LIST OF PUBLICATIONS OF THE MONTH, 
&c., &o 
SAMPLE COPY, 10 CENTS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 














and best Australian wool. 









PRIESTLEY'S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest silk 
You can esaily distinguish them by their softness 
and beauty and regularity offinish. They are always thesame in quality, weight, 
width, and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. None genuine unless rolled 
on a yellow “‘ Varnished Board,’’ showing the grain of the wood, which is the Priestley 
Trade-Mark. They are dyed in two standard shades of black. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Artistic London has been busied lately with the enjoy- 
me it of the exhibition of the collected works of Sir John 
E. Millais ; and it is said that a lawsuit is likely to ensue 
in the law courts as a result of one phase of the exhibi- 
tion. The difficulty is thus described by a recent writer : 

“T hear of one or two s‘ight unpleasantnesses likely to 
imbitter the general applause that has greeted the Millais 
Exhibition. It is said that the illustrious painter has allowed 
his rash, masterful nature to lead him into a grievous mis- 
take. He seems to imagine he is at liberty to do as he likes 
with the pictures his genius has called into life. The collec- 
tion at the Grosvenor Gallery renewed his acquaintance with 
works but dimly remembered, and the sight of some seems 
to have impressed him with a belief in their imperfection, 
followed by an irresistible impulse to improve. The result 
has been that many canvases were at once removed to his 
stuiio, where he has repainted, retouched, and otherwise 
worked upon them freely. In some cases the original picture 
has been substantially altered ; greatly to its advantage, Sir 
Jola will no doubt say. Whether the owners of the pict- 
ures in question will be equally satisfied remains to be seen. 
Rumors of lawyers’ letters and impending lawsuits are al- 
ready rife, and the courts will probably have to decide how 
far a painter, albeit the original creator, is at liberty to inter- 
fere with work that has passed into the possession of others. 
He has surely no more right to tamper with it than any other 
manufacturer with goods be has supplied to a purchaser. 
His property in it has passed away from him, has been sold 
absolutely for a certainsum. A very elementary knowledge 
of the rights of property is sufficient to realize this. It will 
be more difficult, should the question be tried, to appraise 
the mischief done; for mischief it surely is, although Sir 
John Millais should bring the whole of the Royal Academy 
to swear that every canvas has been greatly benefited and 
improved by this additional work.”’ 

Although at first the question of right appears to be 
curiously involved, a second thought shows that it is 
perfectly clear, and that the {llustrious artist had no 
right whatever to tamper with his early works, which 
are the actual property of others, although one cannot 
restrain a feeling of sympathy for the artist’s desire to 
bring the light of experience to bear upon his early 
efforts. 


Writing of this same exhibition, Mr. Smalley gives 
some interesting particulars concerning Millais and his 
work in a recent letter to the New York “‘ Tribune.” 
Millais, as every one knows, began his career as one of 
a small brotherhood of artists who have since thrown 
aside their early tendencies toward archaic mannerisms, 
and become great by force of their own individuality. 

Half in fun, Mr. Smalley tells us, the brotherhood 
called itself Pre-Raphaelite, adopting that title rather to 
express a full measure of admiration for the motive 
which guided the great painters preceding Raphael than 
intending it to be understood, as the critics of a dozen 
years ago received it, as chosen in approbation of the 
oftentimes fantastic, more often ascetic, and almost 
invariably imperfect systems of execution to which the 
uadeveloped powers of painting possessed by the early 
Italian artists limited so cruelly their achievements on 
the panel or the convent wall. 

In the present exhibition in the Grosvenor Gallery 
there are ten examples of this period, which extended 
from 1849 to 1854. Itisto be born in mind, says the 
present commentator, that Millais was just twenty years 
old when he entered the brotherhood, and but twenty-one 
when he painted ‘‘ Christ in the House of his Parents,” 
one of the most famous of the Pre-Raphaelite efforts. 
Mr. Stephens, an art critic of the first rank, and author 
of the present Millais catalogue, has written a full his- 
tory of this picture and of its reception by the public. 
There are people who say that Millais is now ‘over- 
praised. The complaint could not have been made 
then. Critics promptly christened this work ‘‘ The 
Carpenter’s Shop.” It was called by one writer revolt- 
ing, disgusting, loathsome. To another it was ugly, 
graceless, unpleasant. A picture of the same date, 
“Ferdinand Lured by Ariel,” fared hardly better ; 
senseless in the conception is perhaps the mildest thing 
said of it. Millais was told he knew nothing of art, and 
could not draw. Only two years later came the 
“ Huguenot.” The Pre-Raphaelite period was not 
over, but the painter had compromised a little with his 
first method and had entered upon a second stage of his 
experience. 

‘Lhe fate of the ‘‘ Huguenot” was wholly different 
from that ef its predecessor. ‘‘ Crowds stood before it 
at the Royal Academy all day long ; men lingered there 
for hours, and went away but to return. It had clothed 
the old feelings of men as in a new garment, and its 
pathos found almost universal acceptance.” It brought 
Millais to the height of his reputation, says Mr. Ste- 
phens, anticipating the fact a little. Millais’s reputation 
has grown year by year, his fame “has widened, and 
spread beyond these island shores. He has been seen in 
France, in America, in Germany, in Holland, in Bel- 
gium, in Russia ; nowhere is he unknown where English 
art is known. It is curious to note what effect criticism, 
or rather abuse, had on the market value of these pict- 





ures. For ‘“‘The Carpenter's Shop” a dealer had agreed 
to give $1,250, a great price then for the work of a young 
fellow of twenty-one. It remained unsold for years. 
The sum promised by another dealer for the ‘‘ Hugue- 
no!” was $750, which was paid by installments. Rather 
different, both, from the $15,000 of these days. 


Before the date of publication of this issue of The 
Christian Union there will have been given a perform- 
ance in the serles of Thomas Popular Concerts which 
will have interested perhaps a far greater portion of the 
general public than almost any which have preceded It, 
For the programme was a ‘‘request”’ one, and com- 
prised the numbers which, having been given at pre- 
vious concerts, received the largest numbers of ‘‘re- 
quests,” or votes. One who had been at all regular in 
attendance on the series could foretell almost to a num- 
ber the features of the programme, which included the 
brilliant ‘‘ Bal Costumé” series of Rubinstein, Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” overture, the 
andante from Schubert’s beautiful quartette arranged 
for stringed orchestra, Wagner’s ‘‘ Siegfried’s Rhine- 
Journey” and ‘‘ Ride of the Walkiire,” and, among 
still others, Liszt’s magnificent Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 2. Concerning the last-named composition, it would 
hardly be exaggeration to say that, if one could hear it 
played so faultlessly as it was given at the concert three 
weeks ago, that alone would be worth the price of 
admission. 


Speaking of Liszt, so moderate is he in the use and 
display of his numerous honors that very few of his 
admirers are probably aware that nearly thirty years 
ago he had a title of nobility as well as that of chamber- 
lain conferred upon him by the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar. Still, he has never made use of them, nor of 
that of ‘hofrath” given him by the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern-Hechingen, having contented himself with tne 
distinction of Doctor Philosophie received from the 
Univerity of Kénigsberg—an honor which he shared 
with men like Bessel, Lobeck, Voight, Jacobi, Rosen- 
kranz, and others, and of which he was proud. His 
numerous decorations—the oldest of which, the Prussian 
order pour le merite, he received as early as 1842—he 
only wears on the rare occasions when he appears at 
court. 


The American Opera Company came near to sustain- 
ing a serious loss by a painful accident which befell 
Miss Emma Juch during a recent performance of 
‘‘ Lohengrin.” Asshe was standing just inside the wings, 
ready to respond toa hearty round of applause from the 
house, the pushing up of the sliding door which was to 
admit her tothe stage displaced the receiver of a calcium 
light that was stationed above the opening, and this fell, 
striking Miss Juch upon the head, inflicting a severe cut. 
In spite of the pain and consequent faintness, Miss Juch 
appeared in the last scene of the opera, and showed com- 
mendable courage then and afterwards in her desire to 
have the success of that evening and of subsequent per- 
formaaces unaffected by her accident. At this writing 
she had recovered sufficiently to resume her parts in the 
operas for which she had been cast. 


The American Opera Company, by the way, has just 
been formed as a permanent limited organization for 
carrying on the American opera enterprise which has 
been begun at the Academy of Music. The capital is to 
be $250,000, divided into fifty shares. C. E. Locke is to 
be the salaried manager of the company, whose incor- 
porators include many well-known residents of New 
York and other cities. Among them are Levi P. Mor- 
ton, August Belmont, Andrew Carnegie, Parke God- 
win, Charles Crocker, George M. Pullman, N. K, 
Fairbanks, Horace White, Henry Seligman, Theodore 
Thomas, John McGinnis, Jr., Mrs. F. B. Thurber, Mrs. 
August Belmont, Mrs. C. P. Huntington, and Mrs, 
William T. Blodgett. The next season of American 
opera will begin on November. 22, but whether at the 
Academy of Music or some other house has not yet been 
determined. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


A minister in Rooks County rides forty miles and 
preaches four sermonsevery Sunday for asalary of $200 
a year.—[Alton (Kan.) Empire. 





Paper rails are made in Russia. They arelonger than 
ordinary rails, and said to have greater adhesiveness in 
contact with locomotive wheels. 

The American colony in Paris numbers about 3,000 
people, but the shopkeepers say it is worth more to the 
trade of the French capital than its 30,000 Germans and 
28,000 Italians combined. 


In St. Petersburg there are men who take about hot 
tea in large metal pots covered with felt and sell it to 
hack-drivers and coachmen, who have to wait for long 








hours fn the cold when there is a party. 


° 
An American sojourner in a German university town 
was startled the other day to hear this question seriously 
put and hotly debated by a party of students: ‘‘ Was 


‘Bhakespeare drunk when he made his will ?” 





The most valuable postage stamp known to collectors 
fb said to be one issued by the Postmaster of Brattle- 
boro’, Vt., in 1847, which was suppressed after a few 
weeks. A specimen is now worth six or eight hundred 
dollars. 





A manufacturer of Breslau, Germany, has built an 
elastic fire-proof chimney, fifty-one feet six inches high, 
entirely of paper. The blocks, instead of being brick 
or stone, were made of layers of compressed paper, 
jointed with some silicious cement. 


On December 24 service was held in the highest chapel 
in Europe, erected at the foot of the Matterhorn, 8,000 
feet above the ocean. In ordinary winters not even the 
boldest chamois hurters can reach such a height. On 
the same day an Italian, accompanied by three guides, 
made an ascent of the Breithorn from Zermatt. 


A bishop in the Church of England had in his family 
a domestic—a woman—a strict Roman Catholic, who 
was always talking about the impossibility of heretics 
getting to heaven. ‘‘ Why,” said the minister, ‘‘ do you 
think, Mary, that I will not get to heaven?” ‘‘ Well,” 
sald she, ‘‘if you do, it will be on account of your incon- 
savable ignorance.” 


Mexico is sald to possess only about one hundred 
factories of all kinds, owing to the scarcity of water and 
the high cost of fuel. These factories employ about 
43,000 hands, and those devoted to weaving contain 
9,500 looms and 250,000 spindles. The largest cotton 
mill is at Queretaro, employs 1,400 hands, and manufact- 
ures the unbleached cloth worn by all Indfans. 


A novel ‘‘ice palace” wasto be seen in Boston the 
other day. A five-story granite and brick building on 
Clinton Street caught fire in the very coldest weather. 
It was estimated that 10,000,000 gallons of water were 
poured on it; the whole building was covered with ice, 
and presented a strangely attractive spectacle which dally 
drew thousands of spectators to gaze upon it. 


In a lecture on the microscope at the Society of Arts, 
Mr. John Mayall said that historians were almost unani- 
mous in asserting the great antiquity of the instrument, 
but he thought the claim would have to be abandoned. 
After carefully reviewing the evidence he found that 
**{t was certain that the invention of the microscope was 
not anterior to the latter part of the sixteenth century.” 





An English statistician shows that since 1793 wars 
among the civilized nations have caused the death of 
4,470,000 men. A large majority of these deaths re- 
sulted from wounds, hardship, and disease, the num- 
ber actually killed on the field being comparatively 
small. The bloodiest battle in the perlod named was 
Borodino, where 250,000 men were engaged, and 17,000 
were placed hors du combat, ~ 





This is commended to disputants: ‘‘ There is a story 
told, I think, of Drs. Chalmers and Stewart, who 
argued on the street corner on some knotty point of 
theology, with Scottish pertinacity, until it was time to 
separate, when one of them remarked, ‘You will find 
my views very well put in a certain tract,’ of which he 
gave the title; upon which, to his turprise, his antag- 
onist replied, ‘Why, I wrote that tract myself !” 





Signor Martini, one of the largest owners of houre 
property in the city of Genoa, had a feeling of grat!. 
tude to his tenants, who, by their regularity of pay- 
ment, had enabled him to spend his declining years 1n 
comfort. When his will was opened it was discovered 
that the old gentleman had instructed his executors 
that all his tenants, rich and poor, male and female, 
were to reside rent free in the houses then occupied by 
them, if they desired to do so, so long as they lived. 





A Connecticut Valley paper-making firm sent to the 
Paris Exhibition a blank-book weighing 200 pounds, 
and having 3,000 enormous pages, as a sort of universal 
autograph album. Only one-fourth of its pages were 
filled in Paris, after which it served at a local fair, and 
last year was sent to New Orleans, where it was filled. 
It has now been returned to Holyoke, Mass., and wil! 
be exhibited. It contains 60,000 names, some well 
known. 





The opening of coffee-houses in Germany is a success- 
ful phase of the temperance movement of the last two 
months. In one large town and another the “ public- 
houses of the future” have been opened. ‘‘ This is the 


more encouraging,” says the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” in 
comment, ‘‘as the articles of food are sold at prices 
which to us seem ridiculously low. Thue, for a large 
cup of coffee, with milk and sugar—the latter a luxury 
generally only indulged in by the well-to-do—is 
charged a half-penny, while a cup of tea, chocolate, or 





beef tea costs a penny.” 
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BEAVERS AS BUILDERS, 


I do not think, says Colonel T, W. Hig- 
ginson, the dams made by beavers show as 
much ingenuity as their canals. It is 
much easler and safer for them to carry} 
their food and building material by water 
thanland. So sometimes they cut a canal 
across the bend of a stream to shorten the 
distance, Sometimes, again, it is cut 
through the mud, until they reach firm 
ground for their burrows. These canals 
are usually about three feet wide and 
three deep, and they are sometimes five 
hundred feet long. Any engineer will 
tell you that it needs a good deal of skill 
and ingenuity to decide where to lay out 
such & canal as that, and then to cut it 
regularly, so that the water shall flow 
smoothly through. And the most remark- 
able thing of all is that they know how 
to combine the principles of thecanal and 
the dam, so that when they come to an 
obstruction, such as a rock in the bed of 
their stream, they immediately make a 
dam to secure the necessary flow of water. 
Successive generations evidently work for 
many years upon these canals, and I can 
hardly think of anything else done by an 
animal that shows so much contrivance. 

The home or lodge is always separate 
from thedam. Sometimes acord of wood 
is used in building one house. There is 
an entrance under water like that of the 
musquash, and sometimes two. These 
openings are very neatly made. The 
beavers drag their branches and pleces of 
bark into the water, and then take them 
into the dining-room by the hidden en- 
trance. Indeed, I belleve the house is all 
dining room, but it is always very neatly 
swept. There are not often more than 
eight or ten beavers, old and young, ina 
single house. Besides the houses, they 
like to have burrows in the banks, and 
spend part of their time in each. The 
young beavers live at home for almost two 
years before they go to housekeeping for 
themselves, They are queer little things, 
and their cry is like that of a young child. 
Mr. Morgan once saw a beaver in an In- 
dian’s house, and it was lapping milk out 
of a saucer like a kitten, and an Indian 
baby was pulling its fur. Then there was 
a little cry, and Mr. Morgan thought it 
was the Indian baby, till he found it was 
the baby beaver. 

It has always been an interesting ques- 
tion for naturalists how the beaver learns 
to build. Does he learn it by observing 
his parents, or would he know how to do 
it if he were brought up alone? Buffon, 
a great naturalist, thought that it was all 
learned by observation. So Cunir, an- 
other great naturalist, took a very young 
beaver and brought, him up by hand, 


apart from all his kind. They gave him |° 


branches of willow ; he cut the branches 
and piled them in one corner of his cage. 
Then they gave him earth, which he 
made into lumps with his fore-feet, and 
piled them with the branches into a solid 
mass. This shows it was instinct that 
taught the beaver to build. 








THe Weerknty Harr-Hoimay.— 
Albany ‘‘ Express :’—The Saturday half- 
holiday movement of last summer may be | jp 
regarded as an entering wedge. In Eng- 
land work in manufacturing establish- 
ments is generally suspended on Saturday 
afternoon the year round, There has been 
more or less agitation in favor of a similar 
practice here. It is already a very general 
custom to remit one hour of the usual 
day’s work on Saturday; but the half- 
holiday movement has not gone beyond 
the shops and the summer season, But it 
is argued with great force that there are 
none who so much need this half-holiday 
of rest as the workingmen. 

The experiment of Saturday afternoon 
holidays for workingmen the year round 
has been tried for over four years by the 
Continental Works, at Greenpoint, and 
Mr. Rowland, the principal owner of the 
establishment, states that the plan has 
proved to be an entire and unqualified 
success. These works are famous as having 
constructed the celebrated Monitor during 
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the war, and employ over 800 men. In 
May, 1881, Mr Rowland posted a notice 
that thereafter the works would be closed 
at noon every Saturday. At the same time 
employees were notified that fifty-six hours 
would constitute a week’s work instead of 
sixty as heretofore, but the compensation 
per hour was so adjusted as to make the 
weekly wages the same—in other words, 
the pay of the employes was raised a little 
more than seven per cent. Mr. Rowland re- 
ports that his firm has lost nothing by the 
arrangement—has, in fact, gained, for the 
men do more work in fifty-six hours under 
the holiday system than they previously 
did in sixty hours. 

It appears, a'so, that the men were bet- 
ter behaved than before. It is difficult to 
belleve Mr. Rowland's statement that he 
has not seen one of his employees drunk 
during the last four years, but such he 
asserts to be the fact. There have been 
no strikes, and no other trouble of the 
kind in that establishment since the half- 
hcliday practice was adopted. Whenever 
the works have been oni to shut 
down, somo of the employees have ob- 
tained work elsewhere, but they always 


come back when the Continental Works| __ 


started up again. 

Perhaps this plan would not develep 
such extraordinarily advantageous results 
elsewhere, but the example cited should 
be a great incentive to fiimftation. The 
routine of dally toil is the most trying 
thing about it. It is not the expenditure 
of muscular force, nor even the bodily 
exhaustion which follows, that is the prin- 
ciple source of discontent ves working- 
men. It is the want of variety in life that 
makes his dally task irksome. Give him 
half a day to play. and a whole day to 
rest, and life ought to be wonderfully 
brightened for the tofler. If the em- 
ployer loses nothing, then there ought to 
be no sound objection to a general adop- 
tion of the plan. 








A GREAT COMPOSER'S MODESTY. 


Everybody has heard the story of Mozart 
writing the overture to “Don Juan” at 
the very last moment, and rehearsing it 
while the ink-was not dry with which it 
was written. When Auber wrote ‘“ La 
Sirene” he rehearsed everything except 
the overture, which he left for the dress 
rehearsal the night before the performance. 
It was played, and displeased not only the 
performers, but, more than any one, Auber 
himself. It was nine o’clock in the even- 
ing. He said: ‘‘ Go on rehearsing ; I have 
something to do, but I will be back as soon 
asI can.” At midnight he returned, and 
brought back the full manuscript of a new 
overture. He gave it at once to the copy- 
ist, and sald to him: ‘‘It would be fine} — 
fun if this should be worse than the other 
ne.” ‘‘ Impossible,” said the copyist, who 
meant to be very courteous. The next 
evening the parts were all written out on 
the desks, and the overture was uproar- 
lously encored. Auber would never attend 
a performance of = of his operas. ‘If 
I did,” he said, could never write 
another note.” The delight he took in 
Rossini’s music made him one se 
to hear ‘‘ William Tell,” and he sat quietly 
waiting for the charming violoncello trio 
which begins the overture, The conductor 
arrived and gave the sign. Oh, horror! 
Instead of the low E on two cello a smash- 

diminished seventh. Through a 
P ma donna’s indisposition - William 
ell” could not be given, and, unknown 
to Auber, the spectacle had been changed 
and his ‘‘ Masaniello” was put in the place 
of ‘‘ Tell.” So he jumped up as quickly 
as: his green eighty-seven years would 
allow, and ran away from his own work. 
~ {Templo E Bar. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“NOT ALL IS DRANK.” 
My Dear Mr. Abbott: 

Ever since you published, a long time ago, the 
columns in The Christian Union representing the drink 
bill as compared with the expense for schools, churches, 
missions, etc., I have been intending to give you some 
facts which I have learned, greatly to my surprise, since 
I came to Peoria. Ycur article in the last issue of The 
Caristian Union prompts me to put my purpose into 
execution. 

Perhaps you know that Peoria has the name of being 
the city in which the largest amount of ‘“‘ whisky” is 
manufactured of any city in the world. The Peoria 
Revenue District pays to the Government the largest 
revenue of any in the country. There are in the city 
twelve or thirteen distilleries. I went through one—not 
the largest, I think—which pays the Government a reve- 
nue tax of over twenty one thousand dollars a day when 
running at full capacity. None of the distilleries have 
been running at full capacity for a long time, on account 
of the depression inthe business. Peoria claims to use a 
million bushels of corn annually in its distilleries. Now, 
with all this Government tax, with these huge and 
numerous distilleries, with this bud name as a 
‘‘ whisky ” manufacturing city, there is really very little 
actual whisky manufactured here. What astonished me 
was this: I am informed by the best of judges, 
not by distillers or those interested in the business, 
that not one gallon in twenty of the spirits manufactured 
here goes into drinkable liquor of any sort. A little 
whisky is manufactured here, but it is chiefly ‘‘ high 
wines.” Some of this is ‘‘ rectified” into whisky and 
other liquors. Some of it is sent abroad, and comes 
back in the shape of wines and other foreign liquors. 
But more spirits are manufactured in this city alone 
than are drank in the whole United States. Kentucky 
is the great whisky State. I do not state these things 
to weaken the argument against drinkiag, nor yet for 
the good name of the city of my adoption, for I do not 
suppose that the distillers care a fig whether what they 
manufacture goes into ‘drinkable Hquor” or not. I 
state these things simply because they are facts. It is 
not correct to speak of the revenue tax on spirits, when 
before Congress, as ‘‘ the whisky bill.” The tax is not 
on whicky, but on spirits; and, as you indicated last 
week, it is surprising how much of the spirits is used 
for other than drinking purposes. Let me add that I 
have not in my church a single person, so far as I know, 
who has any connection with this business, unless it be 
as Government officer or bookkeeper—none engaged in 
the manufactory. Let me also add that, instead of the 
Christian sentiment being debauched by this business, 
radical temperance sentiments are quite as popular as in 
any place I ever knew. 

You are at liberty to make such use of these facts as 
you choose. Very sincerely, 

E. Frank Hows. 





Peorn, Il. 





HOW IT APPEARS TO A LABORING MAN. 


Will you please state in your inquiry column whether 
Dr. Croshy has ever been unsuccessful in stock specula- 
tions ? His platform in The Christian Union of Janu- 
ary 7, taken from the New York “ Sun,” seems to me 
more like the grumblings of a ‘‘sorehead” than the 
thoughtful production of an able divine. Take this 
sample: “A large part of the enormous fortunes of 
individuals and corporations is made by lying, stealing, 
and oppression.” Certainly no one wishes to defend 
such modes of getting wealth. Neither do we like the 
assumption that it is evidence a man fs a thief or robber 
because he is successful in accumulating property. I 
think the Doctor is mistaken as to the general mode of 
acquiring a fortune. So faras my observation goes, 
there are far more fortunes made by the development 
of natural resources than by lying and stealing. Con- 
sider the immense wealth derived from our coal and 
iron deposits, while gold, s{lver, copper, petroleum, and 
natural gas are not far behind. The inventive genius 
of thoughtful minds, aided by the researches of science, 
has harnessed electricity to the car of progress, and 
of course fortunes are made quickly. It is, however, 
true that unthinking daily tofl cannot amass a modern 
fortune. But is the accumulation of property by the 
millions in the hands of individuals or corporations to 
blame for this? The pay-roll of an fron and steel man- 
ufactory, within my knowledge, in round numbers, ts 
$226 000a month. Their fires consume a little over a 
ton of coal every minute, running night and day. 
The number of individuals, including families, sup- 
ported by this establishment is over twenty thousand 
And although they have themselves become very 
wealthy, I ask what they have done thst they should 
be classed with thieves and robbers? They have com- 
manded those hard fron rocks and stones to be made 
bread ; and have fed, not five thousand for one meal, 





but twenty thousand continuously ; and, in addition, 
have clothed them, and given their children the means 
of education. Through all the ages past those coal 
and iron deposits have been of no value to any one, 
But, through the instrumentality of these men, all this 
vast property has been adde’ to the wealth of the world. 
This is zo fancy sketch or isolated case, but is a sam- 
ple of what is being done all over our country. I think 
the Master will be more likely to say, ‘‘ Well done, good 
and faithfu! servants,” than to class these men among 
thieves androbbers. But I am nota Doctor of Divinity, 
only A Knieut or Lasor. 


[Neither Dr. Crosby nor any other honest and intelli- 
gent man objects to large fortunes honestly earned by 
honest industry. The objection is to fortunes obtained 
by gambling, speculation, by ‘‘ corners,” by fictitious 
prices produced by combinations, and by franchises of 
enormous value, belonging to the people, and given 
away to corporations who have paid for them, if at all, 
not to the people but to the politicisns.—Evs. C. U.] 
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Breait, Paraguay, Argentine Re ablie. 6 and Cpt “With Descrip 
— of bey oy and Tierra del Fuego, vane, Vo; Hb upon the 
Plata Rivers. By Thom nex, author of 

& The Re Roy Travellers in the Far Fast,” — wiih colored frontis- 
pies and ill Pp. xvi , 490. 8vo, ornamental! 


THF ron en LED an 2 ROOK AVD HOUR , 
cure iy en aton. With index we Re ccrens 
“ana li., 640. 12mo0, waterproof cl loth, $2 
«. .< Sixth and Seventh Rook 
netory Essay and Explanatory ag & BS on ty ae 
fessor of Greek in Lehigh University. Pp xxti.. 
Fa SO. (In “ Harper's Classical ney for Schools 
et Colleges.” Under the Editorial Supervision o f Henry Drisler, 
wak ULLA. A8tory of Adventure in Florida. 
| astrated. 26. uare | cloth, $1. 
ye Sq 6mo, $i. dn* 


THE PAUL OF CONSTANTIVOPLE. Reing th 
Po wrth Crusade. ‘By Hdwin Pour LLB.” Pp. x¥iy 4c 80, cloth 





rHpcyare 


12 Tema, cloth 


Kirk Munroe. 
"s Young 


von onT HS DANCING. Dancing and its Relations to Educa- 
1 Life. With a new method of instruetion, includ- 
ony a poe onide to the cotillion a AAW? boi 
By Alen Dodworth. mepepzeees. Pp. vi., 278. 
and ornamental sides, 81 50 


as wEWw WENT MARCHING ow A Story f the W: 
MD. Pp. 310. 16mo, cloth, $ a a 
is erence ‘AWD SA 0pt. Es.” Life in Dakota with Gen. Cnster, 
Mrs. Elizebeth M. Custer. With portrait 
vextre cloth, §1.50. (New edition) nt MAP. Pp. 52. 


Say-70n. ‘ties By Lew Wallace. Pp. 522. 16mo 


figures. 
er back 





1.50. (New edition. 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES, 
LATEST ISSUES. CTs. 
51. arias or PROVENCE, By Alphonse Daudet. Trans- 
se. 2 Ms OO UNE ENE TW 
49. LE TERR SROR ERK Novel “by He 
48. CABIN ANN GOVDOLA Charlotte Dunning.......... 
3%: LA® He - aS por. « Novel ransing. 
, al SIAS AN® OTHER Ms. 
thee A te ba ao nla ti eitininain coh ‘ 
1 RR UACUeebH Vie Tithe ha 
yay tees td ca hosnsetaes @ BOF REWFORT, iy ir 3] 
42.MRBS8. D\ MOLD a papi nwt edie atte viai.0 a 
£2 RRP EM As ANGEL By BL Farjeon.” tiiustrated... 3 
° . Angio-French Romance.................... 
40. OUPCES OF PREVENTION. By Titus Munson Coan, 
39. AGS Airs: Molesworth. iliuatrated  0°°0000000000000. 5 
33. ae : WANDER vce OF aS spetghe Rié dah cle otdkd ocho dake B 
* Witt. With Two iSee oF ULYe «.cseptthedahcvammaiee B 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUES. crs. 
509. Rainbow Gold. i nas otis sa ob b> cide bind huis bee obs 
%6. War and Counce Lous cin csuthinhenethhberseens 3s 
~ origin amy A (a en t= — bp oddcobedecsedbbsccseuds 2% 
6. Eng land U ladstone. 183: 3 By justin i, McCarthy, 
54. Unfairly Won By Nannie Power ‘”Donoghue....)). 222.1. 
8. First Person Singuler. A Novel By David c Christie Murray. 
SN S84055 och NJedasassnecdteio aise besctcsocecbechocaceecs % 
= The ean Bearer.” b-4 sends empanemndinasubntabons 15 
den A vy 
‘lilon and ® filtam Sonic vd in Boven Coir etna: 
- pg and Spade. By William Sime..... ........ 0.0.0... ccc eue » 
don. With an Illustration................ _ me uesedes x» 


The above works sent, carriage paid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt af price 
HARPER’s CATALOGUE sent on receipt of ton cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park 8t., Boston ; 11 Esst 17th St., New York. 
FIAMMETA. A 8tory of Italy. By W. W. Story. 16mo, $1.2. 
THE THANKLESS MUSE. By Henry A. Beers. 16mo, $1.3. 


PATROC LUC Al 4 a a PE, A Chat in the Saddle. By 
tion. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 1 


PRoGnnsatvE , ORTHODOXY A Contribution to the Chris 
tion of Christian Doctrines. By the Editors of the 

pt view. 16mo, $1. 
TER raellno. Ne RELIGIONS. . ne L end IL James Freeman 
aay Edition, 2 volumes, crown bvo, price reduced 


THE CANTERBURY 
Edition oe T Ales. By Harriet and Sophia Lee. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston. 
ZEPH. A Posthumous Story. By Helen Jackson (H.H.). 16mo, $1.25. 
MADAME MOHL. By Kathleen O’Meara. 8vo, $2.50. 
SHORT HISTORY OF NAP . ee % 
eas : Be APOLEON FIRST. By Prof. 


RACHEL. By Nina H. Kennard. 1¢mo, $1. 


OCR STFU AES. By author of “Miss Toosey’s Mission and 
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FINANCIAL. 


The gradual approach of Congress to 
the discussion of the silver question is felt 
and expressed in the reluctance of bust- 
ness men and capitalists to enter into any 
new or larger enterprises until the issue 
shall have been made, and the policy of 
the Government with respect to silver 
have become settled. The various proj- 
ects offered in Congress by different men, 
representing numerous shades of opinion, 
{illustrate the feeling that something must 
be done, if possible, to ease the burden 
which the radical silver men irsist shal! 
continue to be borne ; ¢. ¢ , 4 continuance 
uf the coinage of standard silver dollars 
And it is hoped that among these projects 
something will be found that can recon 
cile the moderates on both sides to a com- 
promise, and thus lighten the great cloud 
which otherwise will continue to over 
shadow the country. The whole business 
interests of the nation are ripe for a 
change. Confidence, it would seem, is 
ready to assert itself, and to give stability 
and activity to our commercial and indus- 
trial resources, but the utter doubt as to 
the issue of the growing agitation of the 
silver coinage question acts as a paraly- 
sis, and holds all of our wealth-producing 
sources in absolute check. For this rea- 
son we find our banks again accumulating 
idle capltal, which is centered here in the 
nation’s financial capital to be used as best 
{t can be temporarily, waiting for the 
longed-for settlement. At the close of 
last week there was a surplus reserve of 
over $35,000 000 in the New York City 
banks, representing just so much distrust 
or doubt. This idle reserve is growing 
from week to week, so that the money 
market rules about one and a half per 
cent. for money on call at the Ex- 
change. There is a growing disposi- 
tion, that is exhibited in the bond and 
share markets, to invest in interest-paying 
securities, giving especial strength to rail- 
way investments, There are reasons for 
this ; the genera] tendency of railways is 
to increased earnings, for the natural 
elasticity in the growth of so great a 
country as this will assert itself even in 
depressed times, and now that we seem 
to be emerging from five years of depres- 
sion, this disposition to invest in good or 
moderately good securities, on the theory 
that we have finally turned the corner, is 
growing. Men are getting impatiext on 
account of the extremely low rate for 
loans on collateral, and are increasingly 
disposed tu make ventures for the sake of 
higher rates. Unaquestioned four per cent. 
railway bonds are in demand around par, 
as, for instance, the new four per cent. 
West Shore bond, guaranteed by the New 
York Central Rallway Co., which are sell- 
ing at a premium, while the five.per cent. 
debenture bonds of the Chicago, Burling 
ton & Quincy, and also of the Northwest 
and other good roads, have been readily 
absorbed at quite a large premium. 

The evidence is becoming more and 
more apparent that moderately good secu- 
rities will not, in the future, for a long time 
to come, gobeggtng. First-class investments 
are likely to rate nearer three and four 
per cent. than five and six, which were 
the fair average rates five years ago for 
bond investments ; and the reasonably safe 
dividend-paying stocks now sell at prices 
which yield five to six per cent. instead o1 
six to seven percent. ; but it will be noticed 
that, as yet, the speculative spirit is not fos 
tered to that extent that there is any exten 
sive demand for cheap shares, whose value 
is wholly prospective. People are cautious; 
yet, with a fatr prospect for the settlemen: 
of several questions now matters of un- 
certatnty, such as the silver question, 
the adjustment of the trunk line pas- 
senger pool, the final leasing of 
the socalled Nickle Pilate road by the 
Lake Snore Railway Company, and the 
harmonizing of the various Pacific raii- 
ways on a satisfactory basis of mutual ar- 
greement, we might look for a season of 
rallway prosperity that would extend to 
all the new and old roads alike, and lay 
& foundation for a wide speculative era. 





This week past leaves the markets fully as 
strong as a week ago, while in some cases 
a very marked advance is recorded in quo- 
tations. The average is considerably high- 
er than a week ago; the same {fs true of 
the bond market, The bank statement is 
as follows : 


Loans, decrease... ............. $763 000 
Specie, increase ............... 1,928,400 
Legal tender, decrease........ 855 600 
Deposits, increase............... 122,000 


Reserve, increase, ey 2 Pee 1,042,900 
This leaves the surplus reserves of the 
banks of the city at $36,000 000 and over, 
with money closing at one per cent. 

A second call has just been issued by 
the Secretary of the Treasury for ten mill- 
fons dollars of Government bonds, three per 
cent , to be purchased by the Treasury, 
the redemp‘ion to be made March 1. This 
makes two calls within thirty days, and 
probably within the next sixty days two 
additional calls will be issued, in order to 
provide for the fulfillment of the Sinking 
Fund requirements. The effect of these 
several outflows of funds from the Treasury 
is to reduce the volume of Governments 
in the hands of investors, and force the 
latter to seek, in the general security mar- 
kets, for other investments to take their 
place. 

Under such an {: fluence railway bonds 
and good shares must fee) the impetus. 








THE CHOCOLATE GiRL.—Possibly most 
of the people who are familiar with the 
picture of the chocolate girl, used for so 
long as an advertisement, think it a crea- 
tion of some artist’s fancy. On the con- 
trary, it is a portraft, the portrait of a very 
pretty Viennese woman, and has a roman- 
tic story attached to it. It seems that 
some years ago a young German student 
of noble birth fell in love with the pretty 
chocolate girl who served him with this 
delicious beverage in a Vienna café. She 
was a respectabie girl and he an honorable 
gentleman ; and he married her. He felt 
proud of her humble origin, and had her 
portrait painted by a famous German 
artist in the pictiifesque costume she wore 
when he first met her ; and this portrait is 
now among the most valued art treasures 
of the government. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 Nassau STREET, New YorK. 








Dealers in United States Government and othe 
desirable 
SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed onthe New York 
—_ Exchange bought and sola on cummissiop 
‘or cash. 


Deposit accounts received and interest allowed 
on monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 





Coupons, registered interest,"and dividends 
collected, & and placed to credit, for, our,customers, 
without t charge. 


eae 





semi-annual fa 


= 7, 8 iO 


manage ae Te Terete ites peld Up cap 
tal of Ou, with Sednohes ‘at turon aad 
Kitcheil! Dauute, omer f first M ‘arm Loans ip 
ows, Minn., Dakota, and Neb., Prinet fand 


laterest Guaranteed. Also 6 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds (obligations of the Company), running 10 
secured by M depos: 


yore. ortgage loans ited with the 
ercaniile Teast « 6.,%, %. Tt ale also issues De 
Certificates of it at 5 per cent, interest. 
Write rd Bomemy and references, 
wage. Emmetsbure. lowa. 
E. 8. pi res,, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 














THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1885. 





RECEIPTS IN 1885. 


Premiums. GM Dg Av adk¥esve uvave kal@adkhl ih eases pekscncseceee . . $1, 216,695.67 
Interest and Rents.. Pat seta Pees n ae. cins screw ot heedeCea ee ane 412,272 47 
SUE iaS so dadne <.canaseesavdeanessevesesices ; $1,628.968.14 
DISBU RSEMENTS. 
Death Claims. . Eee weace” cepa F $327,408 00 
Matured Endowments. Sl, cicaeceticGe ¢ vececsdtic Ghbobcasabadne see 111,712 00 
Surplus returned to Policy -holders in Dividends.................... - 221,929 01 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies... .... 10,724.24 
Total payments to Policy-holders ................ $821,673.25 
Commissions and Salaries : +e 238,374.88 
Other Expenses.... . 69,570.16 
307,945.04 
Taxes, Licenses, and other State Fees......... ........ ee ee 41.950 63 
tir ee ia a a ain cig alsa an Sasdd Pures wees wabedw es 15,175.86 
ns hates oatn ac beetedn aetevedes ikasoiucdescas 40,849.87 
Profit and Loss, including premiums on securities purchased, and commls- 
sions on securities bought and sold............... 126,289 01 
Total Disbursements................ pation $1,353.8*3 66 
ASSETS 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate...................... $1,639,278.34 
RR OU ON TIED 55.0.5. cic cccces, cccoscseececescosees edocs 579,484 00 
Loans on Company's Policies in force...............6- cc. cee tee eee ees 190,444 35 
ec os 5a scene udioesandisnes cece due 112,750 00 
City, County, Township, and other Bonds enue ox 519 837 00 
I I OE in ck iin oc dew gegesPewheccscbenpeess 658,205 00 
EE ee ee ee a ee 106,987 00 
PINE «St Pddaicehed ddseucs dus budcide peeve cveces : . .. 995,870 00 
Railroad and other Stocks....................0e0+ eee Eee Cry rot rrr 796,9*8.00 
on aa owana cas: <50-0censesdaud, waeeesenecckteos 1,431,665.47 
Premium Notes on Policies in force... ge Paste acum aie Wueaeedacewen 535, 707 87 
ER A ee See Pe ee 5,263.88 
I snc canpncansaveseheeidensae hapaceceesdcwseced ss 192.303 07 
Tuterest Gd Memts QOGFUCd.... 2. cc cccceccc css cccccccccccccccccccceceres 129,429 64 
Premiums in course of collection (less cost of collection)................ 70,179.16 
Deferred Premiums (less cost of collection).. 141,961.44 
Total Assets........... $3, 108,754.22 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve by Massachusetts standard. . . .$7,370.°42 00 
Death Claims not adjusted and not due. Pecdcrdaper-d 69.470 00 
Endowment Claims not adjusted and nt ‘due ere 4,641 00 
are al. risa atiad taeedides kedvacs: coccncceenea 23,834.89 
rae Saree 4.5°6.42 
an bos id utes tndittndemecovsie-dee be) devvcsious 2,645.00 
IE oescas 8 | vicaeine onaes uv ah bands ci $7,476,119.31 
Surplus by Massachusetts standa’d........................ - $632,634 91 
Surplus by New York standard (about)............0 coc. cece cece eee . 1,185,000.00 
Number of Policies issued in 1885, 2, 598, insuring...... . 8,029,520 00 
Number of Policies in force December 31, 1885, 15,621, ineuring... . 37,965,158.00 


Springfield, Mass., Jan. 23, “1886, 
The undersigned have carefully examined the cash, securities, and 
accounts of The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, and 
find the same to agree with the above statement. 


3; B REDFIELD, | auaitors. 


E. W. Bonn, President 
M V. B. Eperrty, Vice-President. _ 


Joun A. Hat, Secretary. 
_Oscar B. IRELAND, actuary 
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iJ. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE = 


3 

; Capital, $750,000. oO Surplus, $100,000. 
DFARM MORTGAGES. INTEREST GUARANTEED 
PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY oO GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 

; 

: 








Sa iiamas BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - - $7,223,800 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, 4,118,272 


Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 
CUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. 
QF SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. £9 
Address JJ. B. WATKINS L. M. CO... Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


Ws hs. Te 


EQUITABLE MORTCACE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $100,000, (Paid up.) 


Aggregate capital and surplus of our associated corporations, 8325,000, 
0/ WESTERN FARM MORTCACES 

In Kansas, Missouri, lowa, and Nebraska. 

0 PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 

















Send for further informs ation. EFEKERENCE further informati 
First National Bank, N. Y.; B. EF. Tifft, % Ly Chestnut St, Phola.; Hon +~ ifield illiae r +* and, Vt.; J. W. W hite, 
races = i hate agp Bros, » Reading, Pa.: Col Lee Chamberiain, - were N.Y: Rev. S. W. Boardm an, Stannope, 
23, ourt St. poo m, Mass; Hon §.8 Marshall, Mich.; Gen. R. B, Cray a was Norwalk, ce 


cnw. YORK. 135, 137 


PHIL DEL PHIA, Pa., 1128. 
tOSTON, Mass. 23 Court GF i; ICES, KANSAS CITY, Mo., Cor. 0th alae ‘Wainut 


SAFEST OF ALL [ INVESTMENTS! ' 
High rates of Interest on 

| f) R | A good security ;Interest and 

| FLORIDA principal payable tn bank 


IN \ ES I M EN I S. without cost for col/ection. 
First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to8 per ea, Sout | 

A 1 int t. Negotiated t 

ein aus of @200 and cowards. 1 A Pay. LANDS: D S AND H oO M AES Ss 


ment of Principal and Interest non ag maede ar 
emilited te jendes without cha ST L o solicited and purchased for non-resident sat prices 
CATION IN THE UNION, Fifteen tee expe- | affording a large profit. Titles exsmined and per 
= Ample pan 4 Wide connections. Refer | fected. 

"The Congregationalist ” Send for form, circu- 
er, and references before you invest elsewhere. 


Ww. B. CLARK & CO.,, | 
*MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | Mal 


ts] Prices reduced 8 ity} Send 
iLOBES for list. H. . ithe & Con trop tt Y 








JAMES R. CHALLEN, 


Attorney and Investing Agent, Jacksonville, Fv] 


gu COOD NEWS 
10 LADIES. « 








GREATAMERICAN 





Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your tise te to get up 

















PE Chromo, Gold Scrap. loop " 
4 SOLID SOLID PER CEN BEN [ j naid, Be, Ct Ronen Cara Wor & es Re 7-% erders for our celebrated Teax 
¢ hw and Dalles snd somos banst 
erannum,first mort Those answering an Advertisement will ay se Bet, me or Mess Ricee Ohi ina 
‘eal Estate. approved by Poy acs confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and Band Moss Rose amet eee pee — 
= mae oe ae Correspondence Bolttves Publisher by stating that they saw the | ° irk let Bet at Pe ardcalars Revie 
Address ALLEN 0. MASON, Tecoma, ¥ Wash. Tes, Advortisoment in The Christian Union Pp, ite ‘esey St., New ork, 
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BEAUTIFUL EVER- BLOOMING ROSES. 


All lovers of choice flowers should send 
tothe Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, 
Pa., for some of their lovely roses. These 
roses are certain to bloom, and are the 
finest in the world. They are sent safely by 
mail, postpaid, to all post-offices in the 
United States. This company is perfectly 
reliable, and noted for liberal dealing. They 
give away in premiums and extras more 
roses than most establishments grow. Send 
for their New Guide, a complete treatise on 
the Rose (78 pages, elegantly illustrated) free. 
See Advertisement in this paper. 








If you are dysp*ptic, nervous, or sleepless, 
write to R. Van Buskirk, Leekskill, N. Y., for 
circular of the quickest and best cure ever 
tried. 








Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites. 

Especially Desirable for Children. 

ALapy physician at the Child’s Hospital, at Al- 
bany, N. Y., says: “‘We'have been using Scott’s 
Emulsion with great success ; nearly all of our pa 
tients are suffering from bone diseases, and our phy- 
sicians find it very beneficial.” 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 


**400 Doses One Dollar” is true only of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, and it is an unanswerable argu- 
ment as to strength and economy. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. It 
is not aliquid orasnuff. 50 cents, 





TELEGRAPHING IN CHINESE.—To a 
question as to whether it is difficult to 
telegraph in Chinese, Legation Secretary 
Holcombe lately replied: ‘‘ Exceedingly 
so. It has been found to be practically 
imporsible to reduce the language to any 
such simple system as that which answers 
our purposes. The language is composed 
of 4,000 symbols. It has no alphabet, 
though there are 216 radical symbols 
which might be called an alphabet. In 
the common use of the language about 
12,000 symbols are employed, and these 
have been codified for telegraphic use. 
The words, however, are never tele- 
graphed. Each symbol is made up of 
four characters, and in the code these are 
indicated by numerals, so that, for in- 
stance, if I wanted to telegraph the word 
‘horse,’ I would send 0. 0. 1. 3., and the 
translation would be supplied by the re- 
ceiver from the code-book. The effect of 
this is that all telegraphing is in cipher, 
but what we have is the best that has been 
provided by years of study.” 








CHURCH EQUIPMENT 








Hoo & HASTINGG, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont bp ef 

Piymouth Courch, Brook!yn; Musie Hall. Cincinnati; 

Church of the Holy Communion, Philadelpuia and of 


in C HURCH ORCANS-«::, 


partof the ~ ‘ry. We invite ooo te gi to our new 
styles of Par =f Oncans. at from $600 to ig tot 2 
TEER, cntotecsare teneine ~ irect for 

ando _ rs are tnvitec app. us direct foi 
all information connected with ourart. DESCRIP- 
TIVEC ULARS and specifications furnisbed 


on ah hit Second-hand = forsale at nian 


Fa 


ANNERS | 


Carmine St., 


a & R. LAMB,” New York. 


Illustrated Handbook by Maii. 














MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churcher, Schools, etc.; also 
Chimes and Peals. for more than 
half acentury noted for superiority 
over all others, 





Finest Crade of lis, 
CHIMES AND ‘ALS for 

Send for Price 3 gan Catalogue. i badvess 
Aeintion ng paper. 5 0 Ma 





CHURCH gad catalogue, AY NI ae. _ 
Manufacturers, 7 Portiand S comes 





JAMES PYLE’S 


AAA 





PEARLINE 


mm BEST THING KNOWN re 
WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAB 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
AMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 





THE ASSOCIATED CHARITIES 
OF THE 


1342 Churches of London 


after investigating the value of 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


have adopted it as the one thing most needed in 
restoring the sick to health, and it is given by their 
visiting committees. 

Many of the Churches of Boston, Cleveland, and 
other cities have done the same for several years. 

Clergymen use it to relieve Exhaustion, Dyspepsia, 
and Constipation. 

Any Clergyman wishing to try it, we will deliver 
to any Beston express samples free. 


t@” IN GENERAL USE of all Governments, 
Hospitals, and Physicians that have tried it, 
and in 52 of the leading Hospitals of London. 


Murdock Liquid Food Co., Boston. 


yas to Florida will find a quiet, restful 

home, with Northern cooking, in the new 
Hotel Interlachen, Interlachen, Florida; M. EK. 
Knapp, of the Continental Hotel, Saratoga, 
Manager. Accommodations for 75 guests. Board 











from $8 to $12 per week. Interlachen is but 
three hours’ ride from Jacksonville, Fla., on 
high pine lands, with fine water, pare atmos- 
phere, and good society, Send for pamphlet de- 
scription of the place, and diagram of rooms in 
Hotel Interlachen, to 
GEORGE W. HASTINGS, 
Interlachen, Florida. 
2 VALENTINES 
eo FRE Bit e 
St., N. Y., the largest im- 
~ “<p Fn ep Rhy =? “in this country, 
esiring to close out their pstock ay ope to their ys te 
quarters, have sold us at less than the cost to import, 50,000 
gant V —a' which we rae a £ give aw away to o fnarsese the the 
1 1 illustra- 
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60 Fancy Pictures, and 25 ele 
ee Cards in Gilt Edge, “ay 
Fringe, Hidden Name, k&e., 
Fongster, 1 $50 Prize Puzzle, sal 
8 parlor sia) all for l0cts, Game of Authors, l0ctg, 
ORY CO., Clintonville, Conn. 
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[A ©O., Philadelphia, |i 











) Those answering an Advertisement wit 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in The Christian Union, | 


Twenty-Sixth Annual Statement 


—OF THE — 


WASHINGTON 


Life Insurance Company, 


Cor. Courtlandt and Church Sts., New York. 


——> 


‘ 





W. A. shiniial 


. rr December 31, 


$6,383,847 80 
Receipts During the Year 1885 : 


For Premiums.......... $1,892,488 18 
For Interest, Rents, &c, 453,974 48 
———--—— $1,846,457 56 


$8,730,305 36 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death.......... $431,388 98 
Matured and Discounted 
Endowments ......... 
Cash Dividends, Return 
Premiums and Surren- 
dered Policies........ 
SD Seauscssaeeceses 


406,176 62 
4,088 08 

Total paid Policy- 
holders........@993,441 93 


$14,731 89 
Commuted Commissions, 48,138 25 
Profit and Loss 25,000 00 
Dividendsto Stockholders 8,695 75 
Expenses : Rent, Commis- 

sions, Salaries, Post- 

age, Advertising, Medi- 

cal Examinations, &c. 245,751 90 


Taxes 





$1,335,759 72 
Net Arsets, December 31, 1885...... $7,394,545 64 
Policies issued in 1835........... 2,408 
Amount of Insurance in 1885... $5,045,608 


E: 8. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies. 


“aed paosident. 





ASSETS. 
U. 8. and N. Y. City 
Stécks...... $659,703 42 
Bonds and Mortgages 
(being first liens on 
Real Estate).......... 5,063,508 67 
Real Estato............ 571,621 13 
Cash on hand and in 
Banks and Trust Com- 
"BRO ae 932,404 79 
Loans on ~< semoegueat 134, 674 94 
Agents’ Balances...... 2,632 69 $ 
———_-—— $7,894,545 
Add excess of market sa 
value of Stocks over 
Gasp Bisccdecbcase de 152,046 58 
Interest accrued....... 51,754 58 
a due and un- 
Beeb bs eb, dé OWS 6,091 40 
Deferred ‘and Unpaid 
Prem’s. less 20 per 
GR eciiids. Seki tec ces 200.969 05 
Gross Assets, Dec, 31, 
on oh ee phan amas $7,804,407 56 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve by N. Y. stand- 
ard, Company's val- 
meon |. .7...02. fh $6,790,742 Ov 
Claims in course of Ad- 
IIB sv a5050:,. 05 56 96 55,670 99 
Matured Endowments 
not yet called for..... 215 54 
— paid in ad- 
ee ae 3,409 22 
Unpaid dividends to 
Stockholders......... 869 25 
Salaries, Rent, ae 2,041 68 
Surplus as regards 
policy-holders ....... 951,953 ” 
804, og 5 
Total number of policies in force.. mF 5,385 
Total amount insured................ $33,956 324 





W. HAXTUN, Vice-President and Secretary. 


CYRUS MUNN, Ass’t Secretary. 


I, C. PIERSON, Actuary. 
B. W. McCREADY, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


FOSTER & THOMSON, Attorneys. 





BOARD OF 


W.A. pasa, JR,, \Gustav Scuwas, 
Wm. Hax MERRITT TRIMBLE, 
Rouanp G. _ |GEORGE A. Ropsins, 
Grorcr N. Lawrence, James B. Jounston, 
Levi P. Morton, /THomas Hors, 
EFriIncHaM Ags NSEND, JOHN H. SHERWOOD, 
Axzret A. Lo \JamEs THomson, 


DIRECTORS. 


|Witson G. Hunt, 
Cuas. H. LupINeron, 
Ropert Bowne, 
|PAYNE PETTEBONE, |Epwi H. MEAp, 

| FRANcIs SPEIR, |Henry F. Hiren, 
Freperic R. Covpert, |CHaRLes P. BRITTON, 
(Nata’t L. McCreapy, | Francis G. ADAMS, 


Grorce NEWBOLD, 
|BENJAMIN Haxton, 
P. GirauD Foster, 


Benszamin W. McCreapy, M.D. 





36th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


ETNA 


| Live InsuRANCE Co, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


January 1, 1886. 


Premium Receipts in 1885, 
Interest Receipts in 1885, 
Total Receipts during the year, 
Disbursements to Policy-holdera, 
and for expenses, taxes, &c., 
Assets January 1, 1886, 30,562,261.83 
Total Liabilities, 25.368,058.21 
Surplus by Ct. and Mass. standard, 5,194,203.62 
Surplus by the standard of N. Y.. 6,665,000.00 
Policies in force January 1, 1896, 
61,437,insuring .  . 
Policies issued in 1885, 
5,711, insuring 


$2,845,786.72 
1.739,845.45 
4,585,632.17 


3,.791,622,49 


$7,791,243.44 
11,018,298 00 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President, 
J.C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 

H. W. 8T. JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
T. J. MUMFORD, Manager, 165 Broadway, New York 


—- GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 





BREAKFAST. 
“ orough knowledge of the netural la’ 
w Hayy My of ¢ ition nur 
tion, and by a application of the . 


Ff; 


-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
Our breakfast tables with 8 delicately flavored bev. 
stage walee taap om us many heavy doctors’ 

It is by the ualicioua yee soot such articles of diet —— 
a@ constitu gradually built up until 


enough te yy every tendency 
maladies fi 
ieadred ace sare nontng arom us 
ry Be many a by ing Our- 
selves well fortified wi @ pro 





| fortite 
ae 00., 





TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


bouuecticut Genera 
Life Instranee 


Company, 
HARTFORD, Con. 


Receipts in the year1885,$253,589.00 
Disbursements ‘ 197,237.31 


1,551,414.25 
1,191,849.53 
Surplus to policy-holders 
by Conn. Standard..... 
Surplusto policy-holders 
by N. Y. Standard..... 443,416.72 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secy. 


oe LE & KILBURN’S Fottixe BEDS* 
wate Bre-emtae 


nt the world over. Greatest 
it ee —— 


359,564.72 






















FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
pai Wasi Ns a 





xe St., 





to avease. INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


tgs >t day 
W. Yc 
tion this 


ag &50 PHILA a | Ke 

















14,545 64 


W407 % 


ant ob) 
5,385 
5,950°301 


pretary. 


Nil. 


989.00 
237.31 
114.25 
349.53 











Feb. 4, 1886. 
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A MODEL INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

Manual training, says Mr. Charles H. 
Ham, in an article in ‘‘ Harper’s,” has 
laid hold upon the imagination of the 
American people. The register of the 
Chicago Manual Training School con- 
tains the names of visitors from all parts 
of this country, from Canada, and from 
England. On last Commencement day 
seven hundred persons visited the school, 
passing through the several laboratories 
and witnessing the exercises. It is true, 
many of those visitors were relations and 
personal friends of students ; but relations 
and personal friends of students of schools 
of the old régime visit them very infre- 
quently. Many of the visitors of manual 
training schools are women. They are 
enthusiasts on the subject of the new 
education. Their comprehension of it {is 
clearer than that of men. This is doubt- 
less because they are possessed of a higher 
degree of {ntuition, are more imaginative, 
more unselfish and less ambitious, and 
have less aversion to labor. Froebe) 
found women better adapted to the work 
of teaching than men. The Kindergarten 
and manual training are identical in 
principle; but the Kindergarten has 
struggled long, and as yet unsuccessfully, 
except in a few instances, for admission 
to the schools, while manual training, a 
thing of yesterday in its educational as- 
pect, has conquered all the educational 
outposts, and now waits only the for- 
mal surrender of the garrison of the 
citadel. It possesses the fascination of 
the concrete as opposed to the drowsy 
effect of abstract speculation. The 
Manual Training School Building itself 
powerfully attracts the healthy, active 
boy. Smoke issues from the tall chimney 
that rises high above the roof, and the 
hum of machinery is heard, and the 
heavy thud of the sledge resounding on 
the anvil makes music in the ear. 

The interlor is more attractive still. 
The rhythmic motion of the polished 
Corliss engine responds to the now throb- 
bing heart of the expectant lad. The 
shafting in the wood-turning laboratory 
speaks of mystery. It isa labyrinth of 
belts, large and small, of wheels, big and 
little, of pulleys and lathes. A student 
moves a lever a few inches, and the 
breath of life is breathed into the compli- 
cated mass of machinery. From the 
engine far away come the currents of its 
power. The whir of steam-driven ma- 
chines salutes the ear, and the class of 
twenty-four students take their places at 
the lathes. So inthe laboratory of forg- 
ing the furnace fires give back an answer- 
ing glow to the glow of the visiting lad’s 
flushed cheeks. All this is in very sharp 
contrast to the monotony of the recita- 
tion-room of the old régime. The supert- 
orl y of the new over the old education 
consists largely in the fact that it alter- 
nates ihe purely mental with the mental 
and manuii exercise combined. 

During the pauses of labor in the labo- 
ratories of the Manual Training School the 
well-equipped instructor delivers a series 
of brief lectures on subjects growing 
logically out of the exercises. In the 
drawing-room he sketches in bold outline 
the biographies of the great masters of 
the graphic art. In the laboratory of car- 
pentry he discusses the natural history of 
certain trees, and considers the qualities 
of woods, their adaptability and various 
uses. In the wood-turning ‘laboratory 
the subject of the history of turnery is 
found to be not less delightful than inex- 
haustible, and the manipulations of the 


iron and steel laboratories are closely 
allied to all the great events of the world’s 
history. The molding and casting labo- 
ratory is richly suggestive of subjects for 
discussion. 

= 


THOUSANDS ARE BORN With a tendency to con- 
sumption. Such persons, if they value life, must 
not permit a Cough or Cold to become a fixture 
on the lungs and chest. The best known remedy 
for either is Hale’s Honey of Horehound and 
Tar. 25c., 50., and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphar Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover kil!sCorné,Bunions,250 

, Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in] Minute, 50, 





CELESTIAL HUMOR. 


The ‘‘ China Review ” publishes a col- 
lection of Chinese humorous anecdotes, 
selected from the “ Hsiao Lin Kuang,” or 
‘* Book of Laughter,” some of which are 
interesting, because they are identical with 
stories familiar to , Western civilization, 
while others have a peculiarly Celestial 
accent : 


Two persons standing over a stove on & 
cold day, warming themselves, were over- 
heard indulging in the following dialogue : 
No. 1, apathetic, and given to verbiage, 
addressed No. 2, reputedly hot-tempered 
and decisive, whose clothes he noticed 
smoldering, as follows: ‘‘ My dear friend, 
there is something I would like to speak 
to you about; I have seen it for some 
time, and all along have wanted to tell 
you, but as people say your temper Is fiery, 
[ hesitated ; on the other hand, if I do not 
speak, you may bea loser, sol have come 
to the conclusion at last to ask your per- 
mission to do so.” ‘‘Out with it,” sald 
the other. ‘‘ Well, your clothes are burn- 
ing,” mildly continued No. 1. ‘* Why 
the deuce,” cried No. 2 in a passion, as he 
observed considerable damage already 
done, ‘‘could you not speak at once ?” 
‘*Tt is true, then,’what people say—what a 
temper he has got !” muttered No. 1, as he 
lazily moved off. 

**Come home to dinner,” cried a good 
housewife to her husband at work ina 
field. ‘All right,” he shouted, ‘‘ as soon 
as I have hid my hoe.” At dinner his 
wife remonstrated with him for shouting 
so loudly about hiding his hoe. “I am 
certain,” said she, ‘‘the neighbors Lave 
heard you, and some one has already 
stolen it.” Struck with the remark, the man 
returned to the field, and, sure enough, 
the hoe was gone. On returning to his 
house, and impressed with the wisdom of 
her previous caution, he whispered into 
his wife’s ear, ‘‘ The hoe is stolen.” 

The following impromptu, though con- 
sequent on a fall, cannot be looked upon 
as the outcome of a deficient understand- 
ing. A man stumbled and fell. Trying 
to rise, he again fell. ‘‘ Hang it,” he 
cried, ‘if I had known I was to fall 
again, I would not have tried to get up.’ 

A spirit about to be re-embodied was, 
at the final intervfew with the lord of 
hades, informed that he was to be horn 
into a rich famil , and would become 
very wealthy. don’t want it,’ said 
the spirit ; ‘* Yrust give me enough for food 
and clothes, that is sufficient.” ‘‘ No, 


no,” was the reply; ‘‘ you must at least adv 


have a few thousand dollars; it would 
never do to let you have too easy a life.” 








Beps 1N OLp Times.—Two hundred 
years and more ago the beds in Eogland 
were bags filled with straw or leaves, but 
not upholstered or squared with modern 
neatness, Young men and guests sleptin 
the great hall, which was the only notice- 
able room in the house, on tables or 
benches. Woolen coverlids were provided 
for warmth; poles or hooks on which 


they could hang their clothes projected 
from the wall; perches were provided 
for their hawks. Attendants and servants 
slept upon the floor. 








A‘Good Name 


At home is atower of strengthabroad. This is fully 
verified by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which has a repu- 
tation at home unequaled by any other medicine. 
In Lowell, Mass., where it is made, whole neighbor 
hoods are taking it at the same time, and the most 
remarkable unsolicited testimonials are received 
from Lowell people. The druggists of Lowell say 
they sell more of Hood’s Sarsaparilla than of all 
other Sarsaparilias or blood purifiers. The jsame 
wonderful success is extending all over the country 
as the superior curative powers of Hood’s ,Sarsapa- 
rilla become known. For any affection caused by 
impure blood or low state of the system, try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

Albert Estes, 28 East Pine Street, Lowell, Mass., 
had been troubled with scrofulous humor from 
boyhood, and in the summer of i884 had a,large 
running sore on his leg. On taking Hood’s Sarsa 
parilla the sore gradually disappeared, and he has 
had no indication of the humor since. 

“‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a great medicine for sore 
eyes. lam one of the happiest mothers in Lowell 
over the relief it has brought my child, as I really 
belleve it saved her eyesight.”—{Mrs. Rose E, 
Willams, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsapariila 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared 
by C. I, HOOD & CO., Apothecari2s, Lowell, Mass. 





PLOWE RS, SEE “DS, ETC. 





NEW PERPETUAL Wad FUCHSIA, 


FLOWERING iy “STORM{IKING” 


This new Double Perpetnal-Flowering Weertne Fuchsia, “Storm King, ” is the grandest plant 
novelty in many years. Itisalwaysin bloom, Often a8 many as 200 buds and blossoms on @ plant at ¢ 

The branches droop most gracefully, and the blossoms are frequently as large ‘as teacup 8. The buds for 
two weeks before they expand are balls of glowing sc: arlet crimson. When expanded, tl 16 enormous doub! 
flowers are almost pure white, capped by a calyx of glowing scarlet; and when a plz ant is loaded w ith bud - 
and blossoms It presents & sight which for true grandeur and be auty no flower can surpass. They are of 
the easiest culture and will grow and bloom freely with ordinary care in any window or garden. Pri x“ . 
of s te) 7 which will soon bloom, by mail, post-paid, 50 cts. each, 3 for $1. 00, 7 for $2.00, 

for $3 We pack secure from frost and warrant them to arrive in good order. Form Clubs for’ ae 
grand Fuchsia. 
Our new Double White 





see the low price at which they can be secured by the dozen. 


-erpetual-Flowering Violet, ** Swanley White,” is the qneen of fragrant 


flowers. It produces in great number large pure white double blossoms of great beauty and fragrance, 
A splendid winter bloomer and desirable for pot or open ground culture, Strong plants, which are now, 
buddeda 30 cts, each, 3 for 60 cts, 1:2 for $2.00. 


ed and blooming, by mail, 





Our neay Imperial Saene Pansies have created & sensation and are the floral wonder of the times. 
Flowers of enormous aize, with colors and markings eutirely new and of marvelous beauty (see catalog sue’ e 
They bloom from May to December; always large and profuse through the dry, hot weather of Sun 
when other sorts fail, Mixed seed ot over 60 distinct colors, 25¢ts. per paper. We have 40 distinet col ors 
separate, such as pure white, black, yellow, blue, spotted, &c., at 25 cts. per paper, 

We also send 12 large flowering bulbs of Double Pearl Tuberoses for $1.00; 5 fine hardy Lilies, 
including Auratum, 75 cts.; 12 cheice mixed Gladiolus, 50 cts.; 4 beautiful Tea Roses—wh rite, red, 
yellow and pink, 50 cts.; 4 Chrysanthemums or 4 Car nations, 50 cts. See our large, beautiful "cata- 
jogue, free to all, for other special offers, Any of the above articles will be sent by mail. post-paid, and 
guaranteed to arrive in good condition, They are exactly as represented, aud will more than please those 
who plant them. Many years of liberal and honest dealinga have see sured to us our great busin 38, extend. 
to all 0:11) of the world, Orders can be seut at once, ‘The white Pansies are magnificent for cometer iea, 
SEEDS, BU LBS and PLANTS, ~°%r large, beautifully illustrated catalogue sent free to all who 
apply. New and beantiful novelties in Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, i Bk Lilies, Amaryllis, Roses, é arnations, Geraniums, Clematis, &¢, Preserve this advertise. 
ment, a8 it may not apnear again, and remember that our goods have an established reputation and are 
Warranted true, See ca alogue which w ill be sent free to any who purchase or expect to, 
Address, JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral, Queens Co., N.Y, 
N. B.— Remittance can be made in money orders, Postal Note 3, Bills, Drafts, or Stamps. To those ake 
order, or expect to, we will send free, with our eleg: ch cata ue, beautiful colored chromos of Storm King 
Fuchsia, Swanley White Violet, and German Pansi: for every dollar's worth ordered fron thig 
vertisment, the buyer can have free a paper of pune Ww HITE or PURE BLACK German Pansy Seed, 


FAIR «00 SQUARE DEALING. 


Belie ving xt at if a man has dealt squarely with his fellow 
men us are his best advertisers, 1 invite all to 
vk a8 hat wiry of the character oft ny seeds among over a 
million of Farmers, Gardeners ar id Planters who have 
used them during the past thirty years. Raising a 
large portion of the seed sold, (few y seedsmen raise the 
seed they sell) I was the first seedaman in the Un ited 
States to warrant (as per cat ir purity and freshne 
My new Vegetable and Flowe satalogue for 1886 will be 
sent FREE io ae nae mete Sen ie i v 
my friends will fin tor bg din 1 rm 
bage, just about as early as Her b twice as 
large ! James J. ii. Gregory, Mar Richead, Mass 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 1s a hook of 70 paces, with 200 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


€ ngravings of Orehard ind 


Small F wee Nuts, ke. 
gars Great at Special ty is growing and distributing 
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Vatlion 2a 
with low pri 
Trees and Plants. 
Price l6c, with Colored 
ae without plates 


NMIAULE’s 


SEED =EDS 
Gannet be Surpassed. New Ng! a ew Seed atalog ue EDS 


tahed. Over iy) #00 copies al- 
ite To oA You ought bane! pare it. Send your 
Teg at once On a postal ¢ 


Henry Maule, 1712 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


75,000 


4 Families now using 
wy the celebrated 


ERRIS 


PATENTS 





Gives hqae., 
of Go| ing pe at OR as} 
We have all the latest sevehies and finest 
pa hy sorts, in different sizes and prices to suit all 
wants. Over 450 choicest varieties to choose fr« 
We send strong Pot Roses safely by mail to A Post 
Offices, purchaser’s choice of vyarjeties, all labeled, 


3 T0 12 PLANTS $8 to $I5 


rover Hundred. 
according 
New Gaiden? 78D 
Address 





lire. 


| Two yaa: 
Hie b ey segent c inet Kite : 
Rose Glovers West Grove, Chester Co. 





BERRIES and lots of them can be 

Srown if Toe follow our 
method. F SE ( atalo ye deact ribes Wn 

all varieties. Also EAR cap Rasp, 

A valuable novelty. ed pa 8 ~ pio 3K cap Fruits 

from June to Nov. HALE BROS., So .» Glaston- 

bury, Conn, 


GURE i: DEAF 


?ock’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY R ESTORE THE HEARING, 
ind perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
.n position, but invisible to others and comfortable 
to wear. All Conversation and even whispers heard 














distinctly, We refer to those using them. Send for 
illustrated book with testimonials, tree, Address, F. 
OX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. Meation _— 


Perfect in Fit for all 
ages, infants to adults 


BEST: He alth, 
onemy, 
yen 


ALL ELSE FAILS. 


CURES 
Best Cough S ial Tastes good. Use Desoriptive Ciroular_frea 
in —— old by druggists. FERRIS BROS 
ufacturera. “ 
61 White 8t., N, ¥> 





'5{00' Doses One Dollar 
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You have no doub! 
found it difficult to 
find a_ satisfactory 
soap. This is because 
sO many contain free, 
fatty matter or caustic 
alkali, giving them a 
greasy, acrid or irri- 
tating character. No 
such experience can 
occur with the Ivory 


Soap, its purity 
(99; %pure) vouches 
for that. 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory 
will be sent to any one who can not get it of 
zrocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay 

sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinna’ 
mention this paper. 


— 


, are 
lease 





BLACK SILKS. 


James M’Creery & Co. 


will offer during this month over 
5 000 pieces of the most RELIABLE 
BUACK SILKS manufactured at 
SPECIAL PRICES. 

As our contracts for all our spring 
importations were placed before the 
re ent heavy advance on SILK, we 
are enabled to offer our entire stock 
of *ilks, Velvets, and Plushes at 
even lower prices than they are now 
cos'ing to make. 

Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


New York. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 
Best TEACHERS, anc'roreian, 


go for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Teachers supplied with Positions. 
ent esebtnstelibee. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL IxSTITUTE.7 East 14th St..New York. 

















AWRENCEVILLES a HOOL—Jokn Cc. | 
plications for admission should 

months tn advance of 

—— 


apes as Gee 2 





of of study and Cal Bi dar, and tion 
a 
JAMES C. MCKENZIE Pub, 
WRENCEVILLE, 





ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 
successful 


A high gente ond school for both sexes. 
usic ya Moderate rates Enter at 
a. oo for Catalogue. W. H. BANNISTER. 





’ LLEGE, Poug eepsic, N 
Urn The iscrae EDUCATION GF WOMEN, 


with acomplete Coltegs Course, Schools of ergatthene 
Music, Astronomical bservatory, Laborat. 

ay we ty a. — r, 1 # i 

useum a =y umes, ten 

twenty ore ‘eachers, and thoroughly 

a for its Students at Present admitted to 

“ "i ELAR RE DAIE B'S, vag Pret: 3 1senl. 








PIANOFORTES. 
Nos. oT epAN rote & CO,, Durability 


Workmanship and IN 
West Baltimore Street, 


Tone, Touch, Workmanshi 
t1a Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


OF 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK, 
For the Year ending December 31, 1886. 








ie Rae MIG Bs TI oo nn ncn ose s neces cicceccccccccccccccvccwosvcnseces $170,241 88 
INCOME. 
ces ease aking awie «sd ebsebub sacyouewh ov yawns $360,918 81 
Ee EEE Fo RGR kd ah sap basse cco stadankcsvdees 6, 
367 143 08 
$537,384 41 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid ee $142 619 40 
ee eee 1 804 4 
“ Dividends to Policy-holders ....................-- 70,742 55 
OE ists Ob PIO, 5 0 0 os cose cp ccc nccccesccese $215,256 49 
‘* Commissions and Traveling Expenses............ 59 083 15 
** Salaries and Medica: Fees.....................05- 17,652 21 
6. PS os 2,510 02 
ot RR ORR OE See 6,204 
“ Advertising, Printing. Postage, etc............... 18,973 84 
SRE er $104,723 47 819,979 96 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: $217,404 45 
Mo; on Real Estate, First Liens ................ $20.500 00 
United States 44¢ per cent. Bonds, cost................ 113,250 00 
I ONES Scot Wauchnb ice sus cds>'s +200 0% 18,645 30 
Premiun Notes and Loans on Policies................ 738 55 
Cash on Hand, in Tru-t Company and in Bank......... 61,360 75 
Agents’ Ledger Balances... ...........ccccccccccceces 7,092 65 
ES Lois s sods 6 on aWsndusseccveccesseas 817 20 
$217,404 45 
Add, Interest accrued and not yet due................ cece ee cee eens 607 50 
_ Market value of Bonds over Cost...........-. 6. cece cence eens 604 70 
Net Deferred and Uncollected Premiums ..................... 14.150 30 
Gross Assets, January 1, 1886................-.--e eee ee eee eee $282,766 95 
LIABILITIES. 
Legal Reserve on all Policies in force (4 per cent.)........ ........ . $79 066 00 
Death Claims unacjusted and not yet due........ .........--...005- 25,000 
tay” No Death Claim remained unpaid where the proofs of loss had been $104,066 00 


completed. —— 
Surplus to Poiicy-holders, January 1, 1886 (4 per cent.)...................0.00045 $128,700 95 





“ “ ss oe N. Y. Standard (434 per cent.)............ 134,682 95 
Nomber. Amount. 

Policies in force jets St ocueetGshieesibics usted sabbonmicl : $14,038,171 

Sn ee SE oi oa usb « wausiewssopemer i 13 881,600 

7,089 $27 919,771 

©. pein t Goan OTR GRID 6 in oo 6 5 oo os ccce ccc ccedescccons 823 2,768 475 

ee! ee ee ere 6,266 $25, 151,206 


Ratio of Expenses to each $1,000 insured, Provident Savings............ ..........0.. #4 18 
Average of all Companies Pee ee ene 
The Society has $264 93 of Assets to each $100 of Liability to Policy-holders. 


Renewable term insurance is the safest, the fairest, and the most economical obtainable, 
originated with and is offered only by this Society. 


. 8 91 





OFFICE, No. 55 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 





WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


W. H. HUBBARD, Supt. of Agencies, 





Abraham Avery, Boston. 

Alfred 8. Barnes, Publisher, 111 William Street. 

Addison Brown, Judge U. 8. District Court. 

Stephen G. Clarke, Counselor (Stanley, Clarke & 
Smith). 

Alonzo B. Cornell, Ex-Governor State of New 
York. 


Aaron H. Cragin, Ex-United States Senator. 

George B. Fowler, M.D , 11 West 45th Street. 

Parke Godwin, “‘ New York Commercial Adver™ 
tiser.”’ 

John O Heald, Counselor at-Law, New York. 

Sheppard Homans, President and Actuary. 

&. C. Homans, Homans & Co., 2 Wall 8t., N. Y. 

Theo. F. Miller, Attorney-at-Law. 


DIRECTORS. 


J. B. Houston, President Pacific Mail Steamship 
Co. 


Joseph H. Parsons, Manufacturer, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Samuel Parsons, Stationer, New York. 

G. 8. Plumiey, Metuonen, N. J. 

Timothy H. Porter, Banker (Soutter & Co.). 

James H. Saville, Counselor-at-Law, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

George Sherwood. George Sherwood & Co., Chi 
cago. Lil, 

John R. Smith, Vice-President Star Fire Ins. Co. 

Wa. Stanley (Stanley, Clarke & Smith), 

W. E. Stevens, Secretary. 

A. F. Willmarth, Ex-Vice-Pres’ Home Ins. Co. 





Chas. C. Worthington, Wortnington Pump Co. 


t# RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 3 





SILVERWARE of 
every description, in 
the most stylish 
cases, at HALF rege- 
lar quotations, 

Cash paid for Sil- 
verware, Old Gold, 
Bronz-s, &c. 

Diamonds and 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING 


PRESENTS. sist 
).H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, cor. Br oome 8t., N. Y. 





AGENTS Siriciants Caritlanit” pF pone 
fiz: ¥ Liberal The religious mention it 
£25 Liberal terme, 7 of the world. 
Greater never known by agents. Terms free. 
Stinson & Maine. 





Those answering an Advertisement wilt 


WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate meas? ¢) 
wil be inserted in this cotumn for subscribers unly, 
for fifteen cents per line.) 








FLORIDA.—Orange Grove for Sale; 2% of 
the trees bearing ; 24 acres of land. About 40 
rods frontage on Lake Broward, which is two 
miles long ; 25 miles south of Palatka, on rail- 
way from Palatka to Sanford; five minutes’ 
walk from station, Address M. C. Welch, 
Pomona, Putnam Co., Fla. 


A Young Lady, an Experienced Teacher, wishes 


exchanged. Address B. B.,P. 0. Box 2,787, New 
York City. 

















confer, a favor upon the Advertiser and 





"PP eFisiteththe Fa Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affliction,” 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE. and 13th 8T, 
NEW YORE 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODs 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE 
SIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST IN 
THE COONTRY. 





RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN DIRECT 
IMPORTATION, 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


Black and Colored 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 





TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


Suits and Cloaks, 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN, 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


OFFICH OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 28d, 1896. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1885 : 
Premiums on any Risks from ist 
a 1885, 8ist December, 


on Policies not marked 





marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1885,$8,770,004 30 
Losses paid during the ——— 





same period........... $1,915,020 67 
Returns of Pre- 

miums and 

Expenses. ...§776,712 42 


The Company has the follo viz. 
nited tates and Japp pe 
York Stock, City, Bank, and other 





TRUSTEES ' 
LPH LEMO 
hour: RY B MINTURN, | 


FRED Rick BoCOSBITT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
Jas DE FOREST, 
KLES D. LEVERIGH, 
deals 
N. DENTON 
KORG 
BENRY Fea WLEY, 
WiLLIAM ). MORGAN, 
ISAAC Bt 
KDW RD FLOYD” ONES, 


NSON W, 
THUVMaAS MAITLAND. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
OHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

















W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vico-Presiaent 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vico-Fresident, 


